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“NATOTHING,” says Goethe, “ is more significant of men’s cha- 

racter than what they find laughable.” The truth of this 
observation would perhaps have been more apparent if he had is 
said cultwre instead of character. The last thing in which the ' 
cultivated man can have community with the vulgar is their 
jocularity ; and we can hardly exhibit more strikingly the wide 
gulf which separates him from them, than by comparing the 
object which shakes the diaphragm of a coal-heaver with the 
highly complex pleasure derived from a real witticism. That 
any high order of wit is exceedingly complex, and demands a 
ripe and strong mental development, has one evidence in the fact 
that we do not find it in boys at all in proportion to their 
manifestation of other powers. Clever boys generally aspire te 
the heroic and poetic rather than the comic, and the crudest 
of all their efforts are their jokes. Many a witty man will 
remember how in his school days a practical joke, more or less 
Rabelaisian, was for him the ne plus ultra of the ludicrous. It 
seems to have been the same with the boyhood of the human 
race. The history and literature of the ancient Hebrews gives 
the idea of a people who went about their business and their 
pleasure as gravely as a society of beavers ; the smile and the laugh 
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are often mentioned metaphorically, but the smile is one of com 
placency, the laugh is one of scorn. Nor ¢an we imagine that the 
facetious element was very strong in the Egyptians; no laughte 
lurks in the wondering eyes and the broad calm lips of ther 
statues. Still less can the Assyrians have had any genius for the 
comic: the round eyes and simpering satisfaction of their ided 
faces belong to a type which is not witty, but the cause of wit in 
others. The fun of these early races was, we fancy, of the after 
dinner kind—loud-throated laughter over the wine-cup, taken too 
little account of in sober moments to enter as an element into 
their Art, and differing as much from the laughter of a Chamfort 
or a Sheridan as the gastronomic enjoyment of an ancient Briton, 
whose dinner had no other ‘‘ removes” than from acorns to beech- 
mast and back again to acorns, differed from the subtle pleasures 
of the palate experienced by his turtle-eating descendant. In fact 
they had to live seriously through the stages which to subsequent 
races were to become comedy, as those amiable-looking pre 
Adamite amphibia which Professor Owen has restored for us 
in effigy at Sydenham, took perfectly aw sérieux the grotesque 
physiognomies of their kindred. Heavy experience in their case 
as in every other, was the base from which the salt of future 
wit was to be made. 

Humour is of earlier growth than Wit, and it is in accordance 
with this earlier growth that it has more affinity with the poetic 
tendencies, while Wit is more nearly allied to the ratiocinative 
intellect. Humour draws its materials from situations and cha: 
racteristics ; Wit seizes on unexpected and complex relations. 
Humour is chiefly representative and descriptive; it is diffuse, 
and flows along without any other law than its own fantastic 
will; or it flits about like a will-o’-the-wisp, amazing us by its 
whimsical transitions. Wit is brief and sudden, and sharply 
defined as a crystal ; it does not make pictures, it is not fantastic; 
but it detects an unsuspected analogy or suggests a startling 
or confounding inference. Every one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of making the comparison will remember that the effect 
produced on him by some witticisms is closely akin to the effect 
produced on him by subtle reasoning which lays open a fallacy 
or absurdity, and there are persons whose delight in such reason- 
ing always manifests itself im laughter. This affinity of Wit with 
ratiocination is the more obvious in proportion as the species of 
wit is higher and deals less with words and with superficialities 
than with the essential qualities of things. Some of Johnson's 
most admirable witticisms consist in the suggestion of an analogy 
which immediately exposes the absurdity of an action or proposi- 
tion; and it is only their ingenuity, condensation, and instan- 
taneousness which lift them from reasoning into Wit—they are 
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reasoning raised to a higher power. On the other hand, Humour, 
in its higher forms, and in proportion as it associates itself with 
the sympathetic emotions, continually passes into poetry: nearly 
all great modern humorists may be called prose poets. 

Some confusion as to the nature of Humour has been created 
by the fact, that those who have written most eloquently on it 
have dwelt almost exclusively on its higher forms, and have 
defined humour in general as the sympathetic presentation of 
incongruous elements in human nature and life; a definition 
which only applies to its later development. <A great deal of 
humour may co-exist with a great deal of barbarism, as we see in 
the Middle Ages; but the strongest flavour of the humour in 
such cases will come, not from sympathy, but more probably 
from triumphant egoism or intolerance; at best it will be the 
love of the ludicrous exhibiting itself in illustrations of successful 
cunning and of the lex talionis, as in Reineke Fuchs, or shaking 
off in a holiday mood the yoke of a too exacting faith, as in the old 
Mysteries. Again, it is impossible to deny a high degree of humour 
to many practical jokes, but no sympathetic nature can enjoy them. 
Strange as tNe genealogy may seem, the original parentage of 
that wonderful and delicious mixture of fun, fancy, philosophy, 
and feeling which constitutes modern humour, was probably the 
cruel mockery of a savage at the writhings of a suffering enemy 
—such is the tendency of things towards the good and beautiful on 
this earth! Probably the reason why high culture demands more 
complete harmony with its moral sympathies in humour than in 
wit, is that humour is in its nature more prolix—that it has not 
the direct and irresistible furce of wit. Wit is an electric shock, 
which takes us by violence, quite independently of our predomi- 
nant mental disposition; but humour approaches us more de- 
liberately and leaves us masters of ourselves. Hence it is, that 
while coarse and cruel humour has almost disappeared from con- 
temporary literature, coarse and cruel wit abounds: even refined 
men cannot help laughing at a coarse bon mot or a lacerating 
personality, if the “shock” of the witticism is a powerful one; 
while mere fun will have no power over them if it jar on their 
moral taste. Hence, too, it is, that while wit is perennial, 
humour is liable to become superannuated. 

As is usual with definitions and classifications, however, this 
distinction between wit and humour does not exactly represent 
the actual fact. Like all other species, Wit and Humour over-lap and 
blend with each other. There are bon mots, like many of Charles 
Lamb's, which are a:sort of facetious hybrids, we hardly know 
whether to call them witty or humorous ; there are rather lengthy 
descriptions or narratives, which, like Voltaire’s “ Micromégas,” 


would be humorous if they were not so sparkling and antithetic, 
BR 
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so pregnant with suggestion and satire, that we are obliged to 

call them witty. We rarely find wit untempered by humour, or 

humour without a spice of wit ; and sometimes we find them both 

united in the highest degree in the same mind, as in Shakspeare 

and Moliére. A happy conjunction this, for wit is apt to be cold, | 
and thin-lipped, and Mephistophelean in men who have no relish 

for humour, whose lungs do never crow like Chanticleer at fun 

and drollery; and broad-faced, rollicking humour needs the 

refining influence of wit. Indeed, it may be said that there 

is no really fine writing in which wit has not an implicit, if not an 

explicit action. The wit may never rise to the surface, it may 

never flame out into a witticism; but it helps to give brightness 

and transparency, it warns off from flights and exaggerations 

which verge on the ridiculous—-in every genre of writing it 

preserves a man from sinking into the genre ennuyeux. And it 

is eminently needed for this office in humorous writing; for as 

humour has no limits imposed on it by its material, no law but 

its own exuberance, it is apt to become preposterous and 

wearisome unless checked by wit, which is the enemy of all | 
monotony, of all lengthiness, of all exaggeration. 

Perhaps the nearest approach Nature has given us to a com- 
plete analysis, in which wit is as thoroughly exhausted of humour 
as possible, and humour as bare as possible of wit, is in the typi- 
cal Frenchman and the typical German. Voltaire, the intensest 
example of pure wit, fails in most of his fictions from his lack of 
humour. Micromégas is a perfect tale, because, as it deals chiefly 
with philosophic ideas and does not touch the marrow of human 
feeling and life, the writer's wit and wisdom were all-sufficient for 
his purpose. Not so with Candide. Here Voltaire had to give 
pictures of life as well as to convey philosophic truth and satire, 
and here we feel the wantof humour. ‘The sense of the ludicrous 
is continually defeated by disgust, and the scenes, instead of pre- 
senting us with an amusing or agreeable picture, are only the 
frame for a witticism. On the other hand, German humour 
generally shows no sense of measure, no instinctive tact ; it is 
either floundering and clumsy as the antics of a leviathan, or 
laborious and interminable as a Lapland day, in which one loses 
all hope thgt the stars and quiet will ever come. For this reason, 
Jean Paul, the greatest of German humorists, is unendurable to 
many readers, and frequently tiresome to all. Here, as elsewhere, the 
German shows the absence of that delicate perception, that sen- ¢ 
sibility to gradation, which is the essence of tact and taste, and 
the necessary concomitant of wit. All his subtlety is reserved 
for the region of metaphysics. For Identitdt in the abstract, no 
one can have an acuter vision, but in the concrete he is satisfied 
with a very loose approximation. He has the finest nose for 
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Empirismus in philosophical doctrine, but the presence of more 
or less tobacco-smoke in the air he breathes is imperceptible to 
him. To the typical German—Vetter Michel—it is indifferent 
whether his door-lock will catch, whether his tea-cup-be more or 
less than an inch thick ; whether or not his book have every other 
leaf unstitched; whether his neighbour's conversation be more or 
less of a shout ; whether he pronounce b or p, t or d; whether or 
not his adored one’s teeth be few and far between. He has the 
same sort of insensibility to gradations in time. A German 
comedy is like a German sentence: you see no reason in its 
structure why it should ever come to an end, and you accept the 
conclusion as an arrangement of Providence rather than of the 
author. We have heard Germans use the word Langeweile, the 
equivalent for ennui, and we have secretly wondered what it can 
be that produces ennui in a German. Not the longest of long 
tragedies, for we have known him to pronounce that héchst 
fesselnd (so enchaining !); not the heaviest of heavy books, for 
he delights in that as grindlich (deep, Sir, deep !); not the 
slowest of journeysin a Post-wagen, for the slower the horses, the 
more cigars he can smoke before he reaches his journey’s end. 
German ennui must be something as superlative as Barclay’s 
treble X, which, we suppose, implies an extremely unknown 
quantity of stupefaction. 

It is easy to see that this national deficiency in nicety of per- 
ception must have its efiect on the national appreciation and 
exhibition of Humour. You find in Germany ardent admirers of 
Shakspeare, who tell you that what they think most admirable in 
him is his Wortspiel, his verbal quibbles ; and one of these, a 
man of no slight culture and refinement, once cited to a friend of 
ours Proteus’s joke in “The Two Gentlemen of Verona’—“ Nod, 
I? why that’s Noddy,” as a transcendent specimen of Shak- 
spearian wit. German facetiousness is seldom comic to foreigners, 
and an Englishman with a swelled cheek might take up Kladder- 
adatsch, the German Punch, without any danger of agitating his 
facial muscles. Indeed, it is a remarkable fact that, among the 
five great races concerned in modern civilization, the German 
race is the only one which, up to the present century, had con- 
tributed nothing classic to the common stock of European wit 
and humour; for Reineke Fuchs cannot be regarded asa peculiarly 
Teutonic product. Italy was the birth-place of Pantomime and 
the immortal Pulcinello ; Spain had produced Cervantes ; France 
had produced Rabelais and Moliére, and classic wits innume- 
rable ; England had yielded Shakspeare and a host of humorists. 
But Germany had borne no great comic dramatist, no great 
satirist, and she has not yet repaired the omission; she had not 
even produced any humorist of a high order. Among her great 
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writers, Lessing is the one who is the most specifically witty. We 
feel the implicit influence of wit—the “flavour of mind’—through- 
out his writings ; and it is often concentrated into pungent satire, 
as every reader of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie remembers. 
Still, Lessing’s name has not become European through his wit, 
and his charming comedy, “ Minna von Barnhelm,” has won no 
place on a foreign stage. Of course, we do not pretend to an 
exhaustive acquaintance with German literature; we not only 
admit—we are sure, that it includes much comic writing of which 
we know nothing. We simply state the fact, that no German 
production of that kind, before the present century, ranked as 
European ; a fact which does not, indeed, determine the amount 
of the national facetiousness, but which is quite decisive as to its 
quality. Whatever may be the stock of fun which Germany 
yields for home consumption, she has provided little for the 
palate of other lands.—All honour to her for the still greater 
things she has done for us! She has fought the hardest fight for 
freedom of thought, has produced the grandest inventions, has 
made magnificent contributions to science, has given us some of 
the divinest poetry, and quite the divinest music, in the world. 
No one reveres and treasures the products of the German mind 
more than we do. To say that that mind is not fertile in wit, is 
only like saying that excellent wheat land is not rich pasture ; to 
say that we do not enjoy German facetiousness, is no more than 
to say, that though the horse is the finest of quadrupeds, we do 
not like him to lay his hoof playfully on our shoulder. Still, as 
we have noticed that the pointless puns and stupid jocularity of 
the boy may ultimately be developed into the epigrammatic bril- 
liancy and polished playfulness of the man; as we believe that 
racy wit and chastened delicate humour are inevitably the results 
of invigorated and refined mental activity; we can also believe 
that Germany will, one day, yield a crop of wits and humorists. 
Perhaps there is already an earnest of that future crop in the 
existence of Heinricu HEINE, a German born with the present 
century, who, to Teutonic imagination, sensibility, and humour, 
adds an amount of esprit that would make him brilliant among the 
most brilliant of Frenchmen. True, this unique German wit is half 
a Hebrew; but he and his ancestors spent their youth in German 
air, and were reared on Wurst and Sauerkraut, so that he is as 
much a German as a pheasant is an English bird, or a potato an 
Trish vegetable. But whatever else he may be, Heine is one of © 
the most remarkable men of this age: no echo, but a real voice, 
and therefore, like all genuine things in this world, worth study- 
ing; a surpassing lyric poet, who has uttered our feelings for us 
in delicious song; a humorist, who touches leaden folly with 
the magic wand of his fancy, and transmutes it into the fine gold 
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of art—who sheds his sunny smile on human tears, and makes them 
a beauteous rainbow on the cloudy background of life ; a wit, who 
holds in his mighty hand the most scorching lightnings of satire; 
an artist in prose literature, who has shown even more completely 
than Goethe the possibilities of German prose; and—in. spite of 
all charges against him, true as well as false—a lover of freedom, 
who has spoken wise and brave words on behalf of his fellow- 
men. He is, moreover, a suffering man, who, with all the highly- 
wrought sensibility of genius, has to endure terrible physical ills; 
and as such he calls forth more than an intellectual interest. It 
is true, alas! that there is a heavy weight in the other scale— 
that Heine’s magnificent powers have often served only to give 
electric force to the expression of debased feeling, so that his 
works are no Phidian statue of gold, and ivory, and gems, but 
have not a little brass, and iron, and miry clay mingled with the 
precious metal. The audacity of his occasional coarseness and 
personality is unparalleled in contemporary literature, and has 
hardly been exceeded by the licence of former days. Hence, 
before his volumes are put within the reach of immature 
minds, there is need of a friendly penknife to exercise a strict 
censorship. Yet, when all coarseness, all scurrility, all Mephis- 
tophelean contempt for the reverent feelings of other men, is 
removed, there will be a plenteous remainder of exquisite poetry, 
of wit, humour, and just thought. It is apparently too often a 
congenial task to write severe words about the transgressions 
committed by men of genius, especially when the censor has the 
advantage of being himself a man of no genius, so that those 
transgressions seem to him quite gratuitous; he, forsooth, never 
lacerated any one by his wit, or gave irresistible piquancy to a 
coarse allusion, and his indignation is not mitigated by any know- 
ledge of the temptation that lies in transcendent power. We 
are also apt to measure what a gifted man has done by our arbi- 
trary conception of what he might have done, rather than by a 
comparison of his actual doings with our own or those of other 
ordinary men. We make ourselves over-zealous agents of heaven, 
and demand that our brother should bring usurious interest for his 
five Talents, forgetting that it is less easy to manage five Talents 
than two. Whatever benefit there may be in denouncing the 
evil, it is after all more edifying, and certainly more cheering, to 
appreciate the good. Hence, in endeavouring to give our readers 
some account of Heine and his works, we shall not dwell 
lengthily on his failings; we shall not hold the candle up to 
dusty, vermin-haunted corners, but let the light fall as much as 
possible on the nobler and more attractive details. Our sketch 
of Heine’s life, which has been drawn from various sources, will 
be free from everything like intrusive gossip, and will derive its 
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eolouring chiefly from the autobiographical hints and descrip- 
tions scattered through his own writings. Those of our readers 
who happen to know nothing of Heine, will in this way be 
making their acquaintance with the writer while they are learning 
the outline of his career. 

We have said that Heine was born with the present century; 
but this statement is not precise, for we learn that, according to his 
eertificate of baptism, he was born December 12, 1799. However, 
as he himself says, the important point is, that he was born, and 
born on the banks of the Rhine, at Diisseldorf, where his father 
was a merchant. In his “ Reisebilder” he gives us some recol- 
lections, in his wild poetic way, of the dear old town where he 
spent his childhood, and of his schoolboy troubles there. We shall 
quote from these in butterfly fashion, sipping a little nectar here 
and there, without regard to any strict order :— 


“TJ first saw the light on the banks of that lovely stream, where 
Folly grows on the green hills, and in autumn is plucked, pressed, 
poured into casks, and sent into foreign lands. Believe me, I yes- 
terday heard some one utter folly which, in anno 1811, lay in a bunch 
of grapes I then saw growing on the Johannisberg. . . . . Mon 
Dieu! if I had only such faith in me that I could remove mountains, the 
Johannisberg would be the very mountain I should send for wherever 
I might be; but as my faith is not so strong, imagination must help 
me, and it transports me at once to the lovely Rhine. . . . 
am again a child, and playing with other children on the Schlossplatz, 
at Diisseldorf on the Rhine. Yes, madam, there was I born; and I 
note this expressly, in case, after my death, seven cities—Schilda, 
Krahwinkel, Polkwitz, Bockum, Diilken, Gattingen, and Schéppen- 
stidt—should contend for the honour of being my birth-place. Diis- 
seldorf is a town on the Rhine; sixteen thousand men live there, and 
many hundred thousand men besides lie buried there. 

Among them, many of whom my mother says, that it would be 
better if they were still living; for example, my grandfather « and my 
uncle, the old Herr von Geldern and the young Herr von Geldern, 
both such celebrated doctors, who saved so many men from death, and 

et must die themselves. And the pious Ursula, who carried me in 

er arms when I was a child, also lies buried there, and a rosebush 
grows on her grave; she loved the scent of roses so well in life, and 
her heart was pure rose-incense and goodness. The knowing old 
Canon, too, lies buried there. Heavens, what an object he looked 
when I last saw him! He was made up of nothing but mind and 
rere and nevertheless studied day and night, as if he were alarmed 
est the worms should find an idea too little in his head. And the 
little William lies there, and for this I am to blame. We were school- 
fellows in the Franciscan monastery, and were playing on that 
side of it where the Diissel flows between stone walls, and I said— 
‘William, fetch out the kitten that has just fallen in’—and merrily 
he went down on to the plank which lay across the brook, snatched 
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the kitten out of the water, but fell in himself, and was dragged 
out dripping and dead. The kitten lived to a good old age 

Princes in that day were not the tormented race as they are now; the 
crown grew firmly on their heads, and at night they drew a nightcap 
over it, and slept peacefully, and peacefully slept the people at their 
feet; and when the people waked in the morning, they said—‘ Good 
morning, father!’—and the princes answered—‘ Good morning, dear 
children!’ But it was suddenly quite otherwise; for when we awoke 
one morning at Diisseldorf, and were ready to say—‘ Good morning, 
father !—lo! the father was gone away; and in the whole town there 
was nothing but dumb sorrow, everywhere a sort of funeral dispo- 
sition ; and people glided along silently to the market, and read the 
long placard placed on the door of the Town Hall. It was dismal 
weather; yet the lean tailor, Kilian, stood in his nankeen jacket 
which he usually wore only in the house, and his blue worsted stockings 
hung down so that his naked legs peeped out mournfully, and his thin 
lips trembled while he muttered the announcement to himself. And 
an old soldier read rather louder, and at many a word a crystal tear 
trickled down to his brave old moustache. I stood near him and wept 
in company, and asked him—‘ Why we wept?’ He answered— The 
Elector has abdicated.’ And then he read again, and at the words, 
‘for the long-manifested fidelity of my subjects,’ and ‘hereby set you 
free from your allegiance,’ he wept more than ever. It is strangely 
touching to see an old man like that, with faded uniform and scarred 
face, weep so bitterly all of a sudden. While we were reading, the 
electoral arms were taken down from the Town Hall; everything had 
such a desolate air, that it was as if an eclipse of the sun were ex- 
pected. . . . . I went home and wept, and wailed out—‘ The 
Elector has abdicated!’ In vain my mother took a world of trouble 
to explain the thing to me. I knew what I knew; I was not to be 
persuaded, but went crying to bed, and in the night dreamed that the 
world was at an end.” 


The next morning, however, the sun rises as usual, and 
Joachim Murat is proclaimed Grand Duke, whereupon theré is a 
holiday at the public school, and Heinrich (or Harry, for that 
was his baptismal name, which he afterwards had the good taste 
to change), perched on the bronze horse of the Electoral statue, 
sees quite a different scene from yesterday's :— 


“The next day the world was again all in order, and we had school 
as before, and things were got by heart as before—the Roman em- 
perors, chronology, the nouns in im, the verba irregularia, Greek, 
Hebrew, geography, mental arithmetic!—heavens! my head is still 
dizzy with it—all must be learned by heart! And a great deal of 
this came in very conveniently for me in after life. For if I had not 
known the Roman kings by heart, it would subsequently have been 
quite indifferent to me whether Niebuhr had proved or had not proved 
that they never really existed. . . . But oh! the trouble I had 
at school with the endless dates, And with arithmetic it was still 
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worse. What I understood best was subtraction, for that has a very 
practical rule: ‘Four can’t be taken from three, therefore I must 
borrow one.’ But I advise every one in such a case to borrow a few 
extra pence, for no one can tell what may happen. . . . As for 
Latin, you have no idea, Madam, what a complicated affair it is. The 
Romans would never have found time to conquer the world if they 
had first had to learn Latin. Luckily for them, they already knew 
in their cradles what nouns have their accusative in im. I, on the 
contrary, had to learn them by heart in the sweat of my brow ; never- 
theless, it is fortunate for me that I know them . . . and the fact 
that I have them at my finger-ends if I should ever happen to want 
them suddenly, affords me much inward repose and consolation in many 
troubled hours of life. . . . Of Greek I will not say a word, I 
should get too much irritated. The monks in the middle ages were 
not so far wrong when they maintained that Greek was an invention 
of the devil. God knows the suffering I endured over it. . . With 
Hebrew it went somewhat better, for I had always a great liking for 
the Jews, though to this very hour they crucify my good name; but 
I could never get on so far in Hebrew as my watch, which had much 
familiar intercourse with pawnbrokers, and in this way contracted 
many Jewish habits—for example, it wouldn’t go on Saturdays.” 


Heine’s parents were apparently not wealthy, but his education 


was cared for by his uncle, Solomon Heine, a great banker in 
Hamburg, so that he had no early pecuniary disadvantages to 
struggle with. He seems to have been very happy in his mother, 
who was not of Hebrew, but of Teutonic blood ; he often mentions 
her with reverence and affection, and in the “ Buch der Lieder” 
there are two exquisite sonnets addressed to her, which tell how 
his proud spirit was always subdued by the charm of her presence, 
and how her love was the home of his heart after restless weary 
wanderings :— 
“ Wie michtig auch mein stolzer Muth sich blahe, 
In deiner selig siissen, trauten Nihe 
Ergreift mich oft ein demuthvolle Zagen. 
* * x * 


Und immer irrte ich nach Liebe, immer 

Nach Liebe, doch die Liebe fand ich nimmer, 
Und kehrte um nach Hause, krank und triibe. 
Doch da bist du entgegen mir gekommen, 

Und ach! was da in deinem Aug’ geschwommen, 
Das war die siisse, langgesuchte Liebe.” 


He was at first destined for a mercantile life, but Nature 
declared too strongly against this plan. “God knows,” he has 
lately said in conversation with his brother, “I would willingly 
have become a banker, but I could never bring myself to that 
pass. I very early discerned that bankers would one day be the 
rulers of the world.” So commerce was at length given up for 
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law, the study of which he began in 1819 at the University of 
Bonn. He had already published some poems in the corner of a 
newspaper, and among them was one on Napoleon, the object of 
his youthful enthusiasm. This poem, he says in a letter to St. 
René Taillandier, was written when he was only sixteen. It is 
still to be found in the “ Buch der Lieder” under the title “ Die 
Grenadiere,” and it proves that even in its earliest efforts his 
genius showed a strongly specific character. 

It will be easily imagined that the germs of poetry sprouted 
too vigorously in Heine's brain for jurisprudence to find much 
room there. Lectures on history and literature, we are told, were 
more diligently attended than lectures on law. He had taken 
care, too, to furnish his trunk with abundant editions of the 
poets, and the poet he especially studied at that time was Byron. 
At a later period we find his taste taking another direction, for 
he writes, “‘ Of all authors, Byron is precisely the one who excites 
in me the most intolerable emotion ; whereas Scott, in every one 
of his works, gladdens my heart, soothes and invigorates me.” 
Another indication of his bent in these, Bonn days, was a news- 
paper essay, in which he attacked the Romantic school ; and here 
also he went through that chicken-pox of authorship—the pro- 
duction of a tragedy. Heine’s tragedy —‘‘Almansor’"—is, as might 
be expected, better than the majority of these youthful mistakes. 
The tragic collision lies in the conflict between natural affection 
and the deadly hatred of religion and of race—in the sacrifice of 
youthful lovers to the strife between Moor and Spaniard, Moslem 
and Christian. Some of the situations are striking, and there are 
passages of considerable poetic merit ; but the characters are little 
more than shadowy vehicles for the poetry, and there is a want 
of clearness and probability in the structure. It was published 
two years later, in company with another tragedy, in one act, 
called ‘ William Ratcliffe,” in which there is rather a feeble use 
of the Scotch second-sight after the manner of the Fate in the 
Greek tragedy. We smile to find Heine saying of his tragedies, 
in a letter to a friend soon after their publication: “I know they 
will be terribly cut up, but I will confess to you in confidence that 
they are very good, better than my collection of poems, which are 
not worth a shot.” Elsewhere he tells us, that when, after one 
of Paganini’s concerts, he was passionately complimenting 
the great master on his violin-playing, Paganini interrupted 
him thus: “ But how were you pleased with my bows ?” 

In 1820 Heine left Bonn for Géttingen. He there pursued his 
omission of law studies; and at the end of three months he was 
rusticated for a breach of the laws against duelling. While there, 
he had attempted a negotiation with Brockhaus for the printing 
of a volume of poems, and had endured that first ordeal of lovers 
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and poets—a refusal. It was not until a year after, that he found 
a Berlin publisher for his first volume of poems, subsequently 
transformed, with additions, into the “Buch der Lieder.” He 
remained between two and three years at Berlin, and the society 
he found there seems to have made these years an important 
epoch in his culture. He was one of the youngest members of a 
circle which assembled at the house of the poetess Elise von 
Hohenhausen, the translator of Byron—a circle which included 
Chamisso, Varnhagen, and Rahel (Varnhagen’s wife). For Rahel, 
Heine had a profound admiration and regard; he afterwards 
dedicated to her the poems included under the title “ Heim- 
kehr ;” and he frequently refers to her or quotes her in a way 
that indicates how he valued her influence. According to his 
friend, I. von Hohenhausen, the opinions concerning Heine's 
talent were very various among his Berlin friends, and it was 
only a small minority that had any presentiment of his future 
fame. In this minority was Elise von Hohenhausen, who 
proclaimed Heine as the Byron of Germany; but her opinion 
was met with much head-shaking and opposition. We can ima- 
gine how precious was such a recognition as hers to the young 
poet, then only two or three and twenty, and with by no means 
an impressive personality for superficial eyes. Perhaps even the 
deep-sighted were far from detecting in that small, blond, pale 
young man, with quiet, gentle manners, the latent powers of 
ridicule and sarcasm—the terrible talons that were one day to be 
thrust out from the velvet paw of the young leopard. 

It was apparently during this residence in Berlin that Heine 
united himself with the Lutheran Church. He would willingly, 
like many of his friends, he tells us, have remained free from all 
ecclesiastical ties if the authorities there had not forbidden resi- 
dence in Prussia, and especially in Berlin, to every one who did 
not belong to one of the positive religions recognised by the 
State. 

“ As Henri IV. once laughingly said, ‘ Paris vaut bien une messe, 
so I might with reason say, ‘ Berlin vaut bien une préche;’ and I 
could afterwards, as before, accommodate myself to the very enlight- 
ened Christianity, filtrated from all superstition, which could then be 
had in the churches of Berlin, and which was even free from the divi- 
nity of Christ, like turtle-soup without turtle.” 


At the same period, too, Heine became acquainted with Hegel. 
In his lately published “ Gestiindnisse” (Confessions), he throws 
on Hegel’s influence over him the blue light of demoniacal 
wit, and confounds us by the most bewildering double-edged sar- 
casms; but that influence seems to have been at least more 
wholesome than the one which produced the mocking retracta- 
tions of the “ Gestiindnisse.” Through all his self-satire, we dis- 
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cern that in those days he had something like real earnestness 
and enthusiasm, which are certainly not apparent in his present 
theistic confession of faith. 


“ On the whole, I never felt a strong enthusiasm for this philosophy, 
and conviction on the subject wna of the question. I never was 
an abstract thinker, and I accepted the synthesis of the Hegelian 
doctrine without demanding any proof, since its consequences flattered 
my vanity. I was young and proud, and it pleased my vainglory when 
I learned from Hegel that the true God was not, as my grandmother 
believed, the God who lives in heaven, but myself here upon earth. 
This foolish ‘pride had not in the least a pernicious influence on my 
feelings, on the contrary, it heightened these to the pitch of heroism. 
Iwas at that time so lavish in generosity and self-sacrifice, that I 
must assuredly have eclipsed the most brilliant deeds of those good 
bourgeois of virtue who acted merely from a sense of duty, and simply 
obeyed the laws of morality.” 


His sketch of Hegel is irresistibly amusing ; but we must warn 
the reader that Heine's anecdotes are often mere devices of style 
by which he conveys his satire or opinions. The reader will see 
that he does not neglect an opportunity of giving a sarcastic lash 
or two, in passing, to Meyerbeer, for whose music he has a great 
contempt. The sarcasm conveyed in the substitution of reputa- 
tion for music and journalists for musicians, might perhaps escape 
any one unfamiliar with the sly and unexpected turns of Heine’s 
ridicule. 


“To speak frankly, I seldom understood him, and only arrived at 
the meaning of his words by subsequent reflection. I believe he 
wished not to be understood; and hence his practice of sprinkling his 
discourse with modifying parentheses; hence, perhaps, his preference 
for persons of whom he knew that they did not understand him, and 
to whom he all the more willingly granted the honour of his familiar 
acquaintance. Thus every one in Berlin wondered at the intimate 
companionship of the profound Hegel with the late Heinrich Beer, a 
brother of Giacomo Meyerbeer, who is universally known by his repu- | 
tation, and who has been celebrated by the cleverest journalists. This 
Beer, namely Heinrich, was a thoroughly stupid fellow, and indeed was 
afterwards actually declared imbecile by his family, and placed under 
guardianship, because instead of making a name for himself in art or 
in science by meanis of his great fortune, he squandered his money on 
childish trifles ; and, for example, one day bought six thousand thalers’ 
worth of walking sticks. This poor man, who had no wish to pass 
either for a great tragic dramatist, or for a great star-gazer, or for a 
laurel-crowned musical genius, a rival of Mozart and Rossini, and pre- 
ferred giving his money for walking-sticks — this degenerate Beer 
enjoyed Hegel’s most confidential society ; he was the philosopher’s 
bosom friend, his Pylades, and accompanied him everywhere like his 
shadow. The equally witty and gifted Felix Mendelssohn once sought 
to explain this phenomenon, by maintaining that Hegel did not under- 
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stand Heinrich Beer. I now believe, however, that the real ground of 
that intimacy consisted in this—Hegel was convinced that no word of 
what he said was understood by Heinrich Beer; and he could there 
fore, in his presence, give himself up to all the intellectual outpourings 
of the moment. In general, Hegel’s conversation was a sort of 
monologue, sighed forth by starés in a noiseless voice; the odd 
roughness of his expressions often struck me, and many of them have 
remained in my memory. One beautiful starlight evening we stood 
together at the window, and I, a young man of one-and-twenty, having 
just had a good dinner and finished my coffee, spoke with enthusiasm 
of the stars, and called them the habitations of the departed. But the 
master muttered to himself, ‘The stars! hum! hum! The stars are 
only a brilliant leprosy on the face of the heavens.’ ‘For God’s sake,’ 
I cried, ‘is there, then, no happy place above, where virtue is rewarded 
after death ?’ But he, staring at me with his pale eyes, said, cuttingly, 
‘So you want a bonus for having taken care of your sick mother, and 
refrained from poisoning your worthy brother?’ At these words he 
looked anxiously round, but appeared immediately set at rest when he 
observed that it was only Heinrich Beer, who had approached to invite 
him to a game at whist.” 


In 1823, Heine returned to Géttingen to complete his career 
as a law-student, and this time he gave evidence of advanced 
mental maturity, not only by producing many of the charming 
poems subsequently included in the “ Reisebilder,” but also by 
prosecuting his professional studies diligently enough to leave 
Gottingen, in 1825, as Doctor juris. Hereupon he settled at 
Hamburg as an advocate, but his profession seems to have been 
the least pressing of his occupations. In those days, a small 
blond young man, with the brim of his hat drawn over his nose, 
his coat flying open, and his hands stuck in his trouser-pockets, 
might be seen stumbling along the streets of Hamburg, staring 
from side to side, and appearing to have small regard to the 
figure he made in the eyes of the good citizens. Occasionally 
an inhabitant, more literary than usual, would point out this 
young man to his companion as Heinrich Heine ; but in general, 
the young poet had not to endure the inconveniences of being a 
lion. His poems were devoured, but he was not asked to devour 
flattery in return. Whether because the fair Hamburghers acted 
in the spirit of Johnson's advice to Hannah More—to “ consider 
what her flattery was worth before she choked him with it”’—or 
for some other reason, Heine, according to the testimony of 
August Lewald, to whom we owe these particulars of his Hamburgh 
life, was left free from the persecution of tea-parties. Not, how- 
ever, from another persecution of genius—nervous headaches, 
which some persons, we are told, regarded as an improbable 
fiction, intended as a pretext for raising a delicate white hand to 
his forehead. It is probable that the sceptical persons alluded 
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to were themselves untroubled with nervous headache, and that 
their hands were not delicate. Slight details these, but worth 
telling about a man of genius, because they help us to keep in 
mind that he is, after all, our brother, having to endure the petty 
everyday ills of life as we have; with this difference, that his 
heightened sensibility converts what are mere insect stings for us 
into scorpion stings for him. 

It was, perhaps, in these Hamburg days that Heine paid the 
visit to Goethe, of which he gives us this charming little 
picture :-— 

“When I visited him in Weimar, and stood before him, I invo- 
luntarily glanced at his side to see whether the eagle was not there 
with the lightning in his beak. I was nearly speaking Greek to him ; 
but, as I observed that he understood German, I stated to him in 
German, that the plums on the road between Jena and Weimar were 
very good. I had for so many long winter nights thought over what 
lofty and profound things I would say to Goethe, if ever I saw him. 
And when I saw him at last, I said to him, that the Saxon piums were 
very good! And Goethe smiled.” 


During the next few years, Heine produced the most popular 
of all his works—those which have won him his place as the 
greatest of living German poets and humorists. Between 1826 
and 1829, appeared the four volumes of the “Reisebilder” 
(Pictures of Travel), and the “ Buch der Lieder” (Book of Songs) 
—a volume of lyrics, of which it is hard to say whether their 
greatest charm is the lightness and finish of their style, their vivid 
and original imaginativeness, or their simple, pure sensibility. 
In his “ Reisebilder,” Heine carries us with him to the Harz, 
to the isle of Norderney, to his native town Diisseldorf, to Italy, 
and to England, sketching scenery and character, now with the 
wildest, most fantastic humour, now with the finest idyllic sensi- 
bility,—letting his thoughts wander from poetry to politics, from 
criticism to dreamy reverie, and blending fun, imagination, reflec- 
tion, and satire in a sort of exquisite, ever-varying shimmer, like 
the hues of the opal. 

Heine's journey to England did not at all heighten his regard 
for the English. He calls our language the “hiss of egoism” 
(Zischlaute des Egoismus); and his ridicule of English awkward- 
ness is as merciless as—English ridicule of German awkward- 
ness. His antipathy towards us seems to have grown in intensity, 
like many of his other antipathies; and in his “ Vermischte 
Schriften” he is more bitter than ever. Let us quote one of his 
philippics ; since bitters are understood to be wholesome. 


“Tt is certainly a frightful injustice to pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation on an entire people. But with regard to the English, 
momentary disgust might betray me into this injustice; and on 
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looking at the mass, I easily forget the.many brave and noble ma 
who distinguished themselves by intellect and love of freedom. But 
these, especially the British poets, were always all the more glaringly 
in contrast with the rest of the nation; they were isolated martyrs to 
their national relations ; and, besides, great geniuses do not belong to 
the particular land of their birth: they scarcely belong to this earth, 
the Golgotha of their sufferings. The mass—the English blockheads, 
God forgive me!—are hateful to me in my inmost soul; and I often 
regard them not at all as my fellow-men, but as miserable automata— 
machines, whose motive power is egoism. In these moods, it seems 
to me as if I heard the whizzing wheel-work by which they think, feel, 
reckon, digest, and pray: their praying, their mechanical Anglican 
church-going, with the gilt Prayer-book under their arms, their stupid, 
tiresome Sunday, their awkward piety, is most of all odious to me. 
I am firmly convinced that a blaspheming Frenchman is a more 
pleasing sight for the Divinity than a praying Englishman.” 


On his return from England, Heine was employed at Munich 
in editing the Allgemeinen Politischen Annalen, but in 1830 he 
was again in the north, and the news of the July Revolution sw- 
prised him on the island of Heligoland. He has given us a 
graphic picture of his democratic enthusiasm in those days in 
some letters, apparently written from Heligoland, which he has 


inserted in his book on Bérne. We quote some passages, not 
only for their biographic interest as showing a phase of Heine's 
mental history, but because they are a specimen of his power in 
that kind of dithyrambic writing which, in less masterly hands, 
easily becomes ridiculous :— 


“The thick packet of newspapers arrived from the Continent with 
these warm, glowing-hot tidings. They were sunbeams wrapped up 
in packing-paper, and they inflamed my soul till it burst into the 
wildest conflagration. . . . . It isall like a dream to me; espe- 
cially the name, Lafayette, sounds to me like a legend out of my 
earliest childhood. Does he really sit again on horseback, commanding 
the National Guard? I almost fear it may not be true, for it is in 
print. I will myself go to Paris, to be convinced of it with my 
bodily eyes. . . It must be splendid, when he rides through the 
streets, the citizen of two worlds, the god-like old man, with his 
silver locks streaming down his sacred shoulder, . . He greets, 
with his dear old eyes, the grand-children of those who once fought 
with him for freedom and equality. . . It is now sixty years since 
he returned from America with the Declaration of Human Rights, 
the decalogue of the world’s new creed, which was revealed to him 
amid the thunders and lightnings of cannon. . . And the tr- 
coloured flag waves again on the towers of Paris, and its streets 
resound with the Marseillaise! . . . . It is all over with my 
yearning for repose. I now know again what I will do, what I ought 
to do, what I must do. . . I amthe son of the Revolution, and 
seize again the hallowed weapons on which my mother pronounced 
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er magic benediction. . . . . Flowers! flowers! I will crown 
my head for the death-fight. And the lyre too, reach me the lyre, 
that I may sing a battle-song. . . . Words like flaming stars, 
that shoot down from the heavens, and burn up the palaces, and illu- 
minate the huts. . . . Words like bright javelins, that whirr up 
to the seventh heaven and strike the pious hypocrites who have 
skulked into the Holy of Holies. . . . Iam all joy and song, all 
sword and flame! Perhaps, too, all delirium. . . . One of those 
sunbeams wrapped in brown paper has flown to my brain, and set my 
thoughts aglow. In vain I dip my head into the sea. No water 
extinguishes this Greek fire. . . . Even the poor Heligolanders 
shout for joy, although they have only a sort of dim instinct of what 
has occurred. The fisherman who yesterday took me over to the 
little sand island, which is the bathing-place here, said to me smil- 
ingly, ‘The poor people have won!’ Yes; instinctively the people 
comprehend such events, perhaps better than we, with all our means 
of knowledge. Thus Frau von Varnhagen once told me that 
when the issue of the Battle of Leipzig was not yet known, the maid- 
servant suddenly rushed into the room with the sorrowful cry, ‘The 
nobles have won!’ . . . . This morning another packet of 
newspapers is come. I devour them like manna. Child that I am, 
affecting details touch me yet more than the momentous whole. Oh, 
if I could but see the dog Medor. . . . . The dog Medor 
brought his master his gun and cartridge-box, and when his master 
fell, and was buried with his fellow-heroes in the Court of the Louvre, 
there stayed the poor dog like a monument of faithfulness, sitting 
motionless on the grave, day and night, eating but little of the food 
that was offered him—burying the greater part of it in the earth, 
perhaps as nourishment for his buried master !”” 


The enthusiasm which was kept thus at boiling heat by ima- 
gination, cooled down rapidly when brought into contact with 
reality. In the same book he indicates, in his caustic way, the 
commencement of that change in his political temperature—for it 
cannot be called a change in opinion—which has drawn down on 
him immense vituperation from some of the patriotic party, but 
which seems to have resulted simply from the essential anta- 
gonism between keen wit and fanaticism. 


“On the very first days of my arrival in Paris, I observed that 
things wore, in reality, quite different colours from those which had 
been shed on them, when in perspective, by the light of my enthusiasm. 
The silver locks which I saw fluttering so majestically on the shoulders 
of Lafayette, the hero of two worlds, were metamorphosed into a 
brown perruque, which made a pitiable covering for a narrow skull. 
And even the doy Medor, which I visited in the Court of the Louvre, 
and which, encamped under tri-coloured flags and trophies, very 
quietly allowed himself to be fed—he was not at all the right dog, but 
quite an ordinary brute, who assumed to himself merits not his own, 
as often happens with the French; and, like many others, he made a 
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profit out of the glory of the Revolution. . . . He was pamper 
and patronized, perhaps promoted to the, highest posts, while the tru 
Medor, some days after the battle, modestly slunk out of sight, like 
the true people who created the Revolution.” 


That it was not merely interest in French politics which sent 
Heine to Paris in 1831, but also a perception that German air 
was not friendly to sympathizers in July revolutions, is 
humorously intimated in the “ Gestiindnisse.” 


“Thad done much and suffered much, and when the sun of the 
July Revolution arose in France, I had become very weary, ani 
needed some recreation. Also, my native air was every day mor 
unhealthy for me, and it was time I should seriously think of a 
change of climate. I had visions: the clouds terrified me,.and made 
all sorts of ugly faces at me. It often seemed to me as if thé.sun were 
a Prussian cockade; at night I dreamed of a hideous black eagle, 
which gnawed my liver; and I was very melancholy. Add to this, I 
had become acquainted with an old Berlin Justizrath, who had spent 
many years in the fortress of Spandau, and he related to me how 
unpleasant it is when one is obliged to wear irons in winter. For 
myself I thought it very unchristian that the irons were not warmed 
a trifle. If the irons were warmed a little for us they would not 
make so unpleasant an impression, and even chilly natures might then 
bear them very well; it would be only proper consideration, too, if 
the fetters were perfumed with essence of roses and laurels, as is the 
ease in this country (France). I asked my Justizrath whether he 
often got oysters to eat at Spandau? Hesaid, No; Spandau was too 
far from the sea. Moreover, he said meat was very scarce there, and 
there was no kind of volaille except flies, which fell into one’s soup. 
. . « « Now, as I really needed some recreation, and, as Spandau 
is too far from the sea for oysters to be got there, and the Spandau 
fly-soup did not seem very appetizing to me, as, besides all this, the 
Prussian chains are very cold in winter, and could not be conducive to 
my health, I resolved to visit Paris.” 


Since this time Paris has been Heine's home, and his best prose 
works have been written either to inform the Germans on French 
affairs or to inform the French on German philosophy and lite- 
rature. He became a correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
and his correspondence, which extends, with an interruption of 
several years, from 183] to 1844, forms the volume entitled 
“ Franzésische Zustiinde” (French Affairs), and the second and 
third volume of his “ Vermischte Schriften.” It is a witty and 
often wise commentary on public men and public events: Louis 
Philippe, Casimir Périer, Thiers, Guizot, Rothschild, the Catholic 
party, the Socialist party, have their turn of satire and apprecia- 
tion, for Heine deals out both with an impartiality which made 
his less favourable critics—Bérne, for example—charge him with 
the rather incompatible sins of reckless caprice and venality. 


See 
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Literature and art alternate with politics: we have now a sketch 
of George Sand, or a description of one of Horace Vernet's pic- 
tures,—now a criticism of Victor Hugo, or of Liszt,—now an 
irresistible caricature of Spontini, or Kalkbrenner,—and occa- 
sionally the predominant satire is relieved by a fine saying or @ 
genial word of admiration. And all is done with that airy light- 
ness, yet precision of touch, which distinguishes Heine beyond 
any living writer. The charge of venality was loudly made 
against Heine in Germany : first, it was said that he was paid to 
write ; then, that he was paid to abstain from writing; and the 
accusations were supposed to have an irrefragable basis in the 
fact that he accepted a stipend from the French government. 
He has never attempted to conceal the reception of that stipend, 
and we think his statement (in the “ Vermischte Schriften”) of 
the circumstances under which it was offered and received, is a 
sufficient vindication of himself and M. Guizot from any dis- 
honour in the matter. 

It may be readily imagined that Heine, with so large a shew 
of the Gallic element as he has in his composition, was soon at 
his ease in Parisian society, and the years here were bright with 
intellectual activity and social enjoyment. “His wit,” wrote 
August Lewald, “is a perpetual gushing fountain ; he throws off 
the most delicious descriptions with amazing facility, and sketches 
the most comic characters in conversation.” Such a man could 
not be neglected in Paris, and Heine was sought on all sides— 
as a guest in distinguished salons, as a possible proselyte in the 
circle of the Saint Simonians. His literary productiveness seems 
to have been furthered by this congenial life, which, however, 
was soon to some extent embittered by the sense of exile; for 
since 1835 both his works and his person have been the object 
of denunciation by the German governments. Between 1833 
and 1845 appeared the four volumes of the “Salon,” “ Die Ro- 
mantische Schule ” (both written, in the first instance, in Freuch), 
the book on Bérne, “ Atta Troll,” a romantic poem, “ Deutsch- 
land,” an exquisitely humorous poem, describing his last visit to 
Germany, and containing some grand passages of serious writing ; 
and the ‘‘ Neue Gedichte,” a collection of lyrical poems. Among 
the most interesting of his prose works are the second volume of 
the “ Salon,” which contains a survey of religion and philosophy 
in Germany, and the “ Romantische Schule,” a delightful intro- 
duction to that phase of German literature known as the Romantic 
school. The book on Borne, which appeared in 1840, two or three 
years after the death of that writer, excited great indignation in 
Germany, as a wreaking of vengeance on the dead, an insult to 
the memory of a man who had worked and suffered in the cause 
of freedom—a cause which was Heine's own. Bérne, we may 
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observe parenthetically for the information of those who are 
not familiar with recent German literature, was a remarkable 
political writer of the ultra-liberal party in Germany, who resided 
im Paris at the same time with Heine: a man of stern, uncom- 
promising partisanship and bitter humour. Without justifying 
Heine's production of this book, we see excuses for him which 
should temper the condemnation passed on it. There was a 
radical opposition of nature between him and Bérne; to use his 
own distinction, Heine is a Hellene—sensuous, realistic, exqui- 
sitely alive to the beautiful; while Bérne was a Nazarene— 
ascetic, spiritualistic, despising the pure artist as destitute of 
earnestness. Heine has tov keen a perception of practical absur- 
dities and damaging exaggerations ever to become a thorough- 
going partisan ; and with a love of freedom, a faith in the ultimate 
triumph of democratic principles, of which we see no just reason 
to doubt the genuineness and consistency, he has been unable 
to satisfy more zealous and one-sided liberals by giving his 
adhesion to their views and measures, or by adopting a denun- 
ciatory tone against those in the opposite ranks. Bdérne could 
not forgive what he regarded as Heine’s epicurean indifference 
and artistic dalliance, and he at length gave vent to his antipathy 
in savage attacks on him through the press, accusing him of 
utterly lacking character and principle, and even of writing under 
the influence of venal motives. To these attacks Heine remained 
absolutely mute—from contempt according to his own account; 
but the retort, which he resolutely refrained from making 
during Bérne’s life, comes in this volume published after his 
death with the concentrated force of long-gathering thunder. 
The utterly inexcusable part of the book is the caricature of 
Bérne’s friend, Madame Wohl, and the scurrilous insinuations 
concerning Bérne’s domestic life. It is said, we know not with 
how much truth, that Heine had to answer for these in a duel 
with Madame Wohl’s husband, and that, after receiving a serious 
wound, he promised to withdraw the offensive matter from a 
future edition. That edition, however, has not been called for. 
Whatever else we may think of the book, it is impossible to deny 
its transcendent talent—the dramatic vigour with which Bérne 
is made present to us, the critical acumen with which he is cha- 
racterized, and the wonderful play of wit, pathos, and thought 
which runs through the whole. But we will let Heine speak for 
himself, and first we will give part of his graphic description of 
the way in which Borne’s mind and manners grated on his 
taste :-— ‘ 

“To the disgust which, in intercourse with Bérne, I was in danger 
of feeling towards those who surrounded him, was added the annoyance 
I felt from his perpetual talk about politics. Nothing but political 
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argument, and again political argument, even at table, where he ma- 
naged to hunt me out. At dinner, when I so gladly forget all the 
vexations of the world, he spoiled the best dishes for me by his patriotic 
gall, which he poured as a bitter sauce over everything. Calf’s feet, 
ala maitre @hétel, then my innocent bonne bouche, he completely 
spoiled for me by Job’s tidings from Germany, which he scraped 
together out of the most unreliable newspapers. And then his accursed 
remarks, which spoiled one’s appetite! . . . This was a sort of 
table-talk which did not greatly exhilarate me, and I avenged myself 
by affecting an excessive, almost impassioned indifference for the objects 
of Bérne’s enthusiasm. For example, Bérne was indignant that im- 
mediately on my arrival in Paris, I had nothing better to do than to 
write for German papers a long account of the Exhibition of Pictures. 
I omit all discussion as to whether that interest in Art which induced 
me to undertake this work was so utterly irreconcilable with the 
revolutionary interests of the day: but Borne saw in it a proof of my 
indifference towards the sacred cause of humanity, and I could in my 
turn spoil the taste of his patriotic sawerkraut for him by talking all 
dinner-time of nothing but pictures, of Robert’s ‘ Reapers,’ Horace 
Vernet’s ‘ Judith,’ and Scheffer’s ‘Faust.’ . . . That I never 
thought it worth while to discuss my political principles with him it 
is needless to say ; and once when he detlared that he had found a 
contradiction in my writings, I satisfied myself with the ironical 
answer, ‘ You are mistaken, mon cher ; such contradictions never occur 


in my works, for always before I begin to write, I read over the state- 
ment of my political principles in my previous writings, that I may 
not contradict myself, and that no one may be able to reproach me 


with apostacy from my liberal principles.’ ” 

And here is his own account of the spirit in which the book 
was written :— 

“T was never Borne’s friend, nor was I ever his enemy. ‘The dis- 
pleasure which he could often excite in me was never very important, 
and he atoned for it sufficiently by the cold silence which I opposed 
to all his accusations and raillery. While he lived I wrote not a line 
against him, I never thought about him, I ignored him completely ; 
and that enraged him beyond measure. If 1 now speak of him, I do 
so neither out of enthusiasm nor out of uneasiness ; I am conscious of 
the coolest impartiality. I write here neither an apology nor a critique, 
and as in painting the man I go on’ my own observation, the image 
I present of him ought perhaps to be regarded as a real portrait. 
And such a monument is due to him—to the great wrestler who, in 
the arena of our political games, wrestled so courageously, and earned, 
if not the laurel, certainly the crown of oak leaves. I give an image 
with his true features, without idealization—the more like him the 
more honourable for his memory. He was neither a genius nor a 
hero; he was no Olympian god. He was a man, a denizen of this 
earth; he was a good writer and a great patriot. . . . Beautiful 
delicious peace, which I feel at this moment in the depths of my soul! 
Thou rewardest me sufficiently for everything I have done and for 
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everything I have despised. . . I shall defend myself neither from 
the reproach of indifference nor from the suspicion of venality. I 
have for years, during the life of the insinuator, held such self-justifica- 
tion unworthy of me; now even decency demands silence. That would 
be a frightful spectacle !—polemics between Death and Exile! Dost 
thou stretch out to me a beseeching hand from the grave? Without 
rancour I reach mine towards thee. . . See how noble it is and pure! It 
was never soiled by pressing the hands of the mob, any more than by 
the impure gold of the people’s enemy. In reality thou hast never 
injured me. . . . In all thy insinuations there is not a lowis-d’or’s 
worth of truth.” 

In one of these years Heine was married, and, in deference to 
the sentiments of his wife, married according to the rites of the 
Catholic Church. On this fact busy rumour afterwards founded 
the story of his conversion to Catholicism, and could of course 
name the day and the spot on which he abjured Protestantism. 
In his “ Gestiindnisse” Heine publishes a denial of this rumour ; 
less, he says, for the sake of depriving the Catholics of the solace 
they may derive from their belief in a new convert, than in order 
to cut off from another party the more spiteful satisfaction of 
bewailing his instability :— 


“That statement of time and place was entirely correct. I was 


actually on the specified day in the specified church, which was, more- 

over, a Jesuit church, namely St. Sulpice ; and I then went through a 

religious act. But this act was no odious abjuration, but a very inno- 

cent conjugation; that is to say, my marriage, already performed 

according to the civil law, there received the ecclesiastical consecration, 

_ because my wife, whose family are staunch Catholics, would not have 
thought her marriage sacred enough without such a ceremony. And 
I would on no account cause this beloved being any uneasiness or dis- 
turbance in her religious views.” 

For sixteen years—from 1831 to 1847—Heine lived that 
rapid concentrated life which is known only in Paris; but then, 
alas! stole on the “ days of darkness,” and they were to be many. 
In 1847 he felt the approach of the terrible spinal disease which 
has for seven years chained him to his bed in acute suffering. 
The last time he went out of doors, he tells us, was in May, 
1848 :— 

“ With difficulty I dragged myself to the Louvre, and I almost sank 
down as I entered the magnificent hall where the ever-blessed goddess 
of beauty, our beloved Lady of Milo, stands on her pedestal. At her 
feet I lay long, and wept so bitterly that a stone must have pitied me. 
The goddess looked compassionately on me, but at the same time 
disconsolately, as if she would say: Dost thou not see, then, that 

_T have no arms, and thus cannot help thee ?” 


Since 1848, then, this poet, whom the lovely objects of Nature 
have always “haunted like a passion,” has not descended from 
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the second story of a Parisian house; this man of hungry 
intellect has been shut out from all direct observation of life, all 















yuld ff contact with society, except such as is derived from visitors to his 
lost Bsick-room. The terrible nervous disease has affected his eyes ; 
out @ the sight of one is utterly gone, and he can only raise the lid of 
It Bthe other by lifting it with his finger. Opium alone is the 
by @ beneficent genius that stills his pain. We hardly know whether 
os to call it an alleviation or an intensification of the torture that 
Heine retains his mental vigour, his poetic imagination, and his 
incisive wit; for if this intellectual activity fills up a blank, it 

to B widens the sphere of suffering. His brother described him 
he & in 1851 as still, in moments when the hand of pain was not too 
ed heavy on him, the same Heinrich Heine, poet and satirist by 
S@ B turns. In such moments, he would narrate the strangest things 
in the gravest manner. But when he came to an end, he would 





roguishly lift up the lid of his right eye with his finger to see the 
impression he had produced; and if his audience had been 
listening with a serious face, he would break into Homeric 
laughter. We have other proof than personal testimony that 
Heine's disease allows his genius to retain much of its energy, 
in the “ Romanzero,” a volume of poems published in 1851, and 
written chiefly during the first three years of his illness ; and in 
the first volume of the “ Vermischte Schriften,” also the product 
of recent years. Very plaintive is the poet's own description of 
his condition, in the epilogue to the “ Romanzero :"— 


“Do I really exist ? My body is so shrunken that I am hardly 
anything but a voice; and my bed reminds me of the singing grave of 
the magician Merlin, which lies in the forest of Brozeliand, in Brittany, 
under tall oaks whose tops soar like green flames towards heaven. 
Alas! I envy thee those trees and the fresh breeze that moves their 
branches, brother Merlin, for no green leaf rustles about my mattress- 
grave in Paris, where early and late I hear nothing but the rolling of 
vehicles, hammering, quarrelling, and piano-strumming. A grave 
without repose, death without the privileges of the dead, who have no 
debts to pay, and need write neither letters nor books—that is a piteous 
condition. Long ago the measure has been taken for my coffin and 
for my necrology, but I die so slowly, that the process is tedious for 
me as well as my friends. But patience; everything has an end. 
You will one day find the booth closed where the puppet-show of my 
humour has so often delighted you.” 


As early as 1850, it was rumoured that since Heine's illness 
a change had taken place in his religious views; and as rumour 
seldom stops short of extremes, it was soon said that he had 
become a thorough pietist, Catholics and Protestants by turns 
claiming him as a convert. Such a change in so uncompromising 
4n iconoclast, in a man who had been so zealous in his negations 
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as Heine, naturally excited considerable sensation in the camp 
he was supposed to have quitted, as well as in that he was 
supposed to have joined. In the second volume of the “ Salon,” 
and in the “ Romantische Schule,” written in 1834 and ’35, the 
doctrine of Pantheism is dwelt on with a fervour and unmixed 
seriousness which show that Pantheism was then an animating 
faith to Heine, and he attacks what he considers the false 
spiritualism and asceticism of Christianity as the enemy of true 
beauty in Art, and of social well being. Now, however, it was 
said that Heine had recanted all his heresies; but from the fact 
that visitors to his sick-room brought away very various impres- 
sions as to his actual religious views, it seemed probable that 
his love of mystification had found a tempting opportunity for 
exercise on this subject, and that, as one of his friends said, he 
was not inclined to pour out unmixed wine to those who asked 
for a sample out of mere curiosity. At length, in the epilogue 
to the “Romanzero,” dated 185], there appeared, amidst much 
mystifying banter, a declaration that he had embraced Theism 
and the belief in a future life, and what chiefly lent an air of 
seriousness and reliability to this affirmation, was the fact that 
he took care to accompany it with certain negations :— 


“ As concerns myself, I can boast of no particular progress in 
politics ; I adhered (after 1848) to the same democratic principles 
which had the homage of my youth, and for which I have ever since 
glowed with increasing fervour. In theology, on the contrary, I must 
accuse myself of retrogression, since, as I have already confessed, I 
returned to the old superstition—to a personal God. This fact is, once 
for all, not to be stifled, as many enlightened and well-meaning friends 
would fain have had it. But I must expressly contradict the report 
that my retrograde movement has carried me as far as to the threshold 
of a Church, and that I have even been received into her lap. No: 
my religious convictions and views have remained free from any 
tincture of ecclesiasticism; no chiming of bells has allured me, no 
altar-candles have dazzled me. I have dallied with no dogmas, and 
have not utterly renounced my reason.” 


This sounds like a serious statement. But what shall we say 
to a convert who plays with his newly-acquired belief in a future 
life, as Heine does in the very next page? He says to his 
reader :— 

“Console thyself; we shall meet again in a better world, where 
I also mean to write thee better books. I take for granted that my 
health will there be improved, and that Swedenborg has not deceived 
me. He relates, namely, with great confidence, that we shall peace- 
fully carry on our old occupations in the other world, just as we have 
done in this ; that we shall there preserve our individuality unaltered, 
and that death will produce no particular change in our organic develop- 
ment. Swedenborg is a thoroughly honourable fellow, and quite 
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worthy of credit in what he tells us about the other world, where he 
saw with his own eyes the persons who had played a great part on 
our earth. Most of them, he says, remained unchanged, and busied oH 
themselves with the same things as formerly ; they remained stationary, 
were old-fashioned, rococo—which now and then produced a ludicrous 
effect. For example, our dear Dr. Martin Luther kept fast by his 
doctrine of Grace, about which he had for three hundred years daily 
written down the same mouldy arguments—just in the same way as 
the late Baron Ekstein, who during twenty years printed in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung one and the same article, perpetually chewing 
over again the old cud of jesuitical doctrine. But, as we have said, all 
persons who once figured here below were not found by Swedenborg 
in such a state of fossil immutability: many had considerably developed 
their character, both for good and evil, in the other world; and this 
gave rise to some singular results. Some who had been heroes 
and saints on earth had ¢here sunk into scamps and good-for-nothings ; 
and there were examples, too, of a contrary transformation. For 
instance, the fumes of self-conceit mounted to Saint Anthony’s head 
when he learned what immense veneration and adoration had been 
paid to him by all Christendom; and he who here below withstood 
the most terrible temptations, was now quite an impertinent rascal 
and dissolute gallows-bird, who vied with his pig in rolling himself in 
the mud. The chaste Susanna, from having been excessively vain of 
her virtue, which she thought indomitable, came to a shameful fall, 
and she who once so gloriously resisted the two old men, was a victim 
to the seductions of the young Absalom, the son of David. On the 


































sj contrary, Lot’s daughters had in the lapse of time become very 
I § virtuous, and passed in the other world for models of propriety : the 
.e fg old man, alas! had stuck to the wine-flask.” 

s In his “ Gestiindnisse,” the retractation of former opinions 
: and profession of Theism are renewed, but in a strain of irony 
. | that repels our sympathy ‘and baffles our psychology. Yet what 
, strange, deep pathos is mingled with the audacity of the following 





' 
passage !— 


“ What avails it me, that enthusiastic youths and maidens crown 
my marble bust with laurel, when the withered hands of an aged 
nurse are pressing Spanish flies behind my ears? What avails it 
me, that all the roses of Shiraz glow and waft incense for me? Alas! 
Shiraz is two thousand miles from the Rue d’ Amsterdam, where, in 
the wearisome loneliness of my sick room, I get no scent except it be, 
perhaps, the perfume of warmed towels. Alas! God’s satire weighs 
heavily on me. The great Author of the universe, the Aristophanes 
of Heaven, was bent on demonstrating, with crushing force, to me, the 
little, earthly, German Aristophanes, how my wittiest sarcasms are 
only pitiful attempts at jesting in comparison with His, and how 
miserably I am beneath Him in humour, in colossal mockery.’ 
















For our own part, we regard the paradoxical irreverence with 
which Heine professes his theoretical reverence as pathological, 
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as the diseased exhibition of a predominant tendency urged into 
anomalous action by the pressure of pain and mental privation— 
as the delirium of wit starved of its proper nourishment. It is 
not for us to condemn, who have never had the same burthen 
laid on us; it is not for pigmies at their ease to criticize the 
writhings of the Titan chained to the rock. 

On one other point we must touch before quitting Heine's per- 
sonal history. There is a standing accusation against him in 
some quarters of wanting political principle, of wishing to dena- 
tionalize himself, and of indulging in insults against his native 
country. Whatever ground may exist for these accusations, that 
ground is not, so far as we see, to be found in his writings. He 
may not have much faith in German revolutions and revolu- 
tionists; experience, in his case as in that of others, may have 
thrown his millennial anticipations into more distant perspective ; 
but we see no evidence that he has ever swerved from his attach- 
ment to the principles of freedom, or written anything which to 
a philosophic mind is incompatible with true patriotism. He 
has expressly denied the report that he wished to become natu- 
ralized in France; and his yearning towards his native land and 
the accents of his native language is expressed with .a pathos 
the more reliable from the fact that he is sparing in such effu- 
sions. We do not see why Heine's satire of the blunders and 
foibles of his fellow-countrymen should be denounced as the 
crime of lése-patrie, any more than the political caricatures of 
any other satirist. The real offences of Heine are his occasional 
coarseness and his unscrupulous personalities, which are repre- 
hensible, not because they are directed against his fellow- 
countrymen, but because they are personalities. That these 
offences have their precedents in men whose memory the world 
delights to honour does not remove their turpitude, but it is a fact 
which should modify our condemnation in a particular case; 
unless, indeed, we are to deliver our judgments on a principle of 
compensation—making up for our indulgence in one direction by 
our severity in another. On this ground of coarseness and per- 
sonality, a true bill may be found against Heine; not, we think, 
on the ground that he has laughed at what is laughable in his 
compatriots. Here is a specimen of the satire under which we 
suppose German patriots wince :— 


“Rhenish Bavaria was to be the starting-point of the German re- 
volution. Zweibriicken was the Bethlehem in which the infant Saviour 
—Freedom—lay in the cradle, and gave whimpering promise of re- 
deeming the world. Near his cradle bellowed many an ox, who after- 
wards, when his horns were reckoned on, showed himself a very 
harmless brute. It was confidently believed that the German revo- 
lution would begin in Zweibriicken, and everything was there ripe for 
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outbreak. But, as has been hinted, the tender-heartedness of some 
persons frustrated that illegal undertaking. For example, among the 
Bipontine conspirators there was a tremendous braggart, who was 
plways loudest in his rage, who boiled over with the hatred of tyranny, 
pod this man was fixed on to strike the first blow, by cutting down a 
sentinel who kept an important post. . . . . ‘What!’ cried the 
man, when this order was given him—‘ What !—me! Can you expect 
s0 horrible, so bloodthirsty an act of-me? I—J, kill an innocent 
sentinel ? I, who am father of a family! And this sentinel is perhaps 
also father of a family. One father of a family kill another father of 
afamily? Yes! Kill—murder!’” 


In political matters, Heine, like all men whose intellect and 
taste predominate too far over their impulses to allow of their 
becoming partisans, is offensive alike to the aristocrat and the 
democrat. By the one he is denounced as a man who holds in- 
cendiary principles, by the other as a half-hearted “ trimmer.” 
He has no sympathy, as he says, with “that vague, barren 
pathos, that useless effervescence of enthusiasm, which plunges, 
with the spirit of a martyr, into an ocean of generalities, and 
which always reminds me of the American sailor, who had so 
fervent an enthusiasm for General Jackson, that he at last sprang 
from the top of a mast into the sea, crying, “I die for General 
Jackson !” 

“But thou liest, Brutus, thou liest, Cassius, and thou, too, liest, 
Asinius, in maintaining that my ridicule attacks those ideas which are 
the precious acquisition of Humanity, and for which I myself have so 
striven and suffered. No! for the very reason that those ideas con- 
stantly hover before the poet in glorious splendour and majesty, he is 
the more irresistibly overcome by laughter when he sees how rudely, 
awkwardly, and clumsily those ideas are seized and mirrored in the 
contracted minds of contemporaries. . . . . There are mirrors 
Which have so rough a surface that even an Apollo reflected in them 
becomes a caricature, and excites our laughter. But we laugh then 
only at the caricature, not at the god.” 


For the rest, why should we demand of Heine that he should 
be a hero, a patriot, a solemn prophet, any more than we should 
demand of a gazelle that it should draw wellin harness? Nature 
has not made him of her sterner stuff—not of iron and adamant, 
but of pollen of flowers, the juice of the grape, and Puck's mis- 
chievous brain, plenteously mixing also the dews of kindly 
affection and the gold-dust of noble thoughts. It is, after all, a 
tribute which his enemies pay him when they utter their bitterest 
dictum, namely, that he is “nur Dichter’—only a poet. Let 
us accept this point of view for the present, and, leaving all con- 
sideration of him as a man, look at him simply as a poet and 
literary artist. 
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Heine is essentially a lyric poet. The finest products of lis 
genius are 
“Short swallow flights of song that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away ;” 


and they are so emphatically songs that, in reading them, we fedff ,; 
as if each must have a twin melody born in the same moment 
and by the same inspiration. Heine is too impressible and mer 
curial for any sustained production; even in his short lyrics his 
tears sometimes pass into laughter and his laughter into tears; 
and his longer poems, “ Atta Troll” and “ Deutschland,” are full 
of Ariosto-like transitions. His song has a wide compass of 
notes: he can take us to the shores of the Northern Sea anl 
thrill us by the sombre sublimity of his pictures and dreamy 
fancies ; he can draw forth our tears by the voice he gives to 
our own sorrows, or to the sorrows of “‘ Poor Peter ;” he can 
throw a cold shudder over us by a mysterious legend, a ghost 
story, or a still more ghastly rendering of hard reality; he can 
charm us by a quiet idyl, shake us with laughter at his over- 
flowing fun, or give us a piquant sensation of surprise by the 
ingenuity of his transitions from the lofty to the ludicrous. This 
last power is not, indeed, essentially poetical ; but only a poet 
can use it with the same success as Heine, for only a poet can 
poise our emotion and expectation at such a height as to give 
effect to the sudden fall. Heine's greatest power as a poet lies in 
his simple pathos, in the ever varied but always natural ex- 
pression he has given to the tender emotions. We may perhaps 
indicate this phase of his genius by referring to Wordsworth’s 
beautiful little poem, “She dwelt among the untrodden ways ;’ 
the conclusion— 
“She dwelt alone, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh! 
The difference to me’”’— 


is entirely in Heine’s manner; and so is Tennyson’s poem of a 
dozen lines, called “Circumstance.” Both these poems have 
Heine’s pregnant simplicity. But, lest this comparison should 
mislead, we must say that there is no general resemblance between 
either Wordsworth, or Tennyson, and Heine. ‘Their greatest 
qualities lie quite away from the light, delicate lucidity, the easy, 
rippling music, of Heine’s style. The distinctive charm of his 
lyrics may best be seen by comparing them with Goethe’s. Both 
have the same masterly, finished simplicity and rhythmic grace; 
but there is more thought mingled with Goethe’s feeling—his 
lyrical genius is a vessel that draws more water than Heine's, 
and, though it seems to glide along with equal ease, we have a 
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ense of greater weight and force accompanying the grace of its 
novement. But, for this very reason, Heine touches our hearts 
nore strongly ; his songs are all music and feeling—they are like 
birds that not only enchant us with their delicious notes, but 
hestle against us with their soft breasts, and make us feel the 
gitated beating of their hearts. He indicates a whole sad 
history in a single quatrain: there is not an image in it, not a 
hought ; but it is beautiful, simple, and perfect as a “ big round 
ear —it is pure feeling breathed in pure music :— 
“ Anfangs wollt’ ich fast verzagen 

Und ich glaubt’ ich trug es nie, 

Und ich hab’ es doch getragen,— 

Aber fragt mich nur nicht, wie.”’* 

He excels equally in the more imaginative expression of 
feeling: he represents it by a brief image, like a finely-cut 
cameo ; he expands it into a mysterious dream, or dramatizes it 
in a little story, half ballad, half idyl ; and in all these forms his 
art is so perfect, that we never have a sense of artificiality or of 
unsuccessful effort; but all seems to have developed itself by the 
same beautiful necessity that brings forth- vine-leaves and grapes 
and the natural curls of childhood. Of Heine’s humorous poetry, 
“Deutschland” is the most charming specimen—charming, espe- 
cially, because its wit and humour grow out of a rich loam of 
thought. “Atta Troll” is more original, more various, more 
fantastic ; but it is too great a strain on the imagination to be a 
general favourite. We have said, that feeling is the element in 
which Heine's poetic genius habitually floats ; but he can occa- 
sionally soar to a higher region, and impart deep significance to 
picturesque symbolism ; he can flash a sublime thought over the 
past and into the future ; he can pour forth a lofty strain of hope 
or indignation. Few could forget, after once hearing them, the 
stanzas at the close of “ Deutschland,” in which he warns the King 
of Prussia not to incur the irredeemable hell which the injured 
poet can create for him—the singing flames of a Dante's terza 
rma ! 

“ Kennst du die Hélle des Dante nicht, 
Die schrecklichen Terzetten ? 
Wen da der Dichter hineingesperrt 
Den kann kein Gott mehr retten. 
Kein Gott, kein Heiland, erlést ihn je 
Aus diesen singenden flammen! 
Nimm dich in Acht, das wir dich nicht 
Zu solcher Hélle verdammen.’’+ 





* At first I was almost in despair, and I thought I could never bear it, and 
yet I have borne it—only do not ask me how ? : 
+ It is not fair to the English reader to indulge in German quotations, but 
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As a prosaist, Heine is, in one point of view, even more distin- 
guished than as a poet. The German language easily lends itself 
to all the purposes of poetry ; like the ladies of the Middle Ages, 
it is gracious and compliant to the Troubadours. But as thew 
same ladies were often crusty and repulsive to their unmusical 
mates, so the German language generally appears awkward ani 
unmanageable in the hands of prose writers. Indeed, the number 
of really fine German prosaists before Heine, would hardly have 
exceeded the numerating powers of a New Hollander, who ca 
count three and no more. Persons the most familiar with Germa 
prose testify that there is an extra fatigue in reading it, just as 
we feel an extra fatigue from our walk when it takes us ove 
ploughed clay. But in Heine's hands German prose, usually 
so heavy, so clumsy, so dull, becomes, like clay in the hands of 
the chemist, compact, metallic, brilliant; it is German in a 
allotropic condition. No dreary, labyrinthine sentences in which 
you find “no end in wandering mazes lost ;” no chains of adjec- 
tives in linked harshness long drawn out; no digressions thrown 
in as parentheses ; but crystalline definiteness and clearness, fine 
and varied rhythm, and all that delicate precision, all those feli- 
cities of word and cadence, which belong to the highest order of 
prose. And Heine has proved—what Madame de Stiiel seems to 
have doubted—that it is possible to be witty in German ; indeed, 
in reading him, you might imagine that German was pre-eminently 
the language of wit, so flexible, so subtle, so piquant does it be- 
come under his management. He is far more an artist in prose 
than Goethe. He has not the breadth and repose, and the calm 
development which belong to Goethe's style, for they are foreign 
to his mental character ; but he excels Goethe in susceptibility to 
the manifold qualities of prose, and in mastery over its effects. 
Heine is full of variety, of light and shadow: he alternates between 
epigrammatic pith, imaginative grace, sly allusion, and daring 
piquancy ; and athwart all these there runs a vein of sadness, 
tenderness, and grandeur which reveals the poet. He con- 
tinually throws out those finely-chiselled sayings which stamp 
themselves on the memory, and become familiar by quotation. 
For example: “The People have time enough, they are im- 
mortal ; kings only are mortal.’—‘‘ Wherever a great soul utters 
its thoughts, there is Golgotha.”—“ Nature wanted to see how she 
looked, and she created Goethe.”—“ Only the man who has 
known bodily suffering is truly a man; his limbs have their 





in our opinion poetical translations are usually worse than vajueless. For those 
who think differently, however, we may mention that Mr. Stores Smith has 
published a modest little book, containing “Selections from the Poetry of Hein- 
rich Heine,” and that a meritorious (American) translation of Heine’s complete 
works, by Charles Leland, is now appearing in shilling numbers. 
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.B Passion-history, they are spiritualized.” He calls Rubens “this 
Flemish Titan, the wings of whose genius were so strong that he 
soared as high as the sun, in spite of the hundred weight of Dutch 
cheeses that hung on his legs.” Speaking of Borne’s dislike to 
the calm creations of the true artist, he says, “ He was like a 
child which, insensible to the glowing significance of a Greek 
statue, only touches the marble and complains of cold.” 

The most poetic and specifically humorous of Heine's prose 
writings are the “ Reisebilder.” ‘The comparison with Sterne is 
inevitable here ; but Heine does not suffer from it, for if he falls 
below Sterne in raciness of humour, he is far above him in poetic 
sensibility and in reach and variety of thought. Heine’s humour 
is never persistent, it never flows on long in easy gaiety and 
drollery ; where it is not swelled by the tide of poetic feeling, it is 
continually dashing down the precipice of a witticism. It is not 
broad and unctuous; it is aérial and sprite-like, a momentary 
resting-place between his poetry and his wit. In the “ Reisebilder” 
he runs through the whole gamut of his powers, and gives us 
every hue of thought, from the wildly droll and fantastic to the 
sombre and the terrible. Here is a passage almost Dantesque in 
conception :— 

“ Alas! one ought in truth to write against no one in this world. 
Each of us is sick enough in this great lazaretto, and many a polemical 
writing reminds me involuntarily of a revolting quarrel, in a little 
hospital at Cracow, of which I chanced to be a witness, and where it 
was horrible to hear how the patients mockingly reproached each other 
with their infirmities: how one who was wasted by consumption 
jeered at another who was bloated by dropsy; how one laughed at 
another’s cancer in the nose, and this one again at his neighbour’s 
locked-jaw or squint, until at last the delirious fever-patient sprang 
out of bed and tore away the coverings from the wounded bodies 
of his companions, and nothing was to be seen but hideous misery and 
mutilation.” 


And how fine is the transition in the very next chapter, where, 
after quoting the Homeric description of the feasting gods, he 
says :— 

“Then suddenly approached, panting, a pale Jew, with drops of 
blood on his brow, with a crown of thorns on his head, and a great 
cross laid on his shoulders ; and he threw the cross on the high table of 
the gods, so that the golden cups tottered, and the gods became dumb 
and pale, and grew ever paler, till they at last melted away into 
vapour.” 

The richest specimens of Heine’s wit are perhaps to be found 
in the works which have appeared since the “ Reisebilder.” The 
years, if they have intensified his satirical bitterness, have also 
given his wit a finer edge and polish, His sarcasms are so 
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subtly prepared and so slily allusive, that they may often escape’ 
readers whose sense of wit is not very acute; but for those who 
delight in the subtle and delicate flavours of style, there can 
hardly be any wit more irresistible than Heine’s. We may mea 
sure its force by the degree in which it has subdued the German 
language to its purposes, and made that language brilliant in 
spite of a long hereditary transmission of dulness. As one of 
the most harmless examples of his satire, take this on a man who 
has certainly had his share of adulation :— 

“ Assuredly it is far from my purpose to depreciate M. Victor Cousin. 
The titles of this celebrated philosopher even lay me under an obliga. 
tion to praise him. He belongs to that living pantheon of France, 
which we call the peerage, and his intelligent legs rest on the velvet 
benches of the Luxembourg. I must indeed sternly repress all private 
feelings which might seduce me into an excessive enthusiasm. Other- 
wise 1 might be suspected of servility ; for M. Cousin is very influ. 
ential in the State by means of his position and his tongue. This 
consideration might even move me to speak of his faults as frankly as 
of his virtues. Will he himself disapprove of this? Assuredly not. 
I know that we cannot do higher honour to great minds than when 
we throw as strong a light on their demerits as on their merits. When 
we sing the praises of a Hercules, we must also mention that he once 
laid aside the lion’s skin and sat down to the distaff: what then ? he 
remains notwithstanding a Hercules! So when we relate similar cir- 
cumstances concerning M. Cousin, we must nevertheless add, with 
discriminating eulogy : JZ. Cousin, if he has sometimes sat twaddling 
at the distaff, has never laid aside the lion’s skin. . . . It is true 
that, having been suspected of demagogy, he spent some time in a 
German prison, just as Lafayette and Richard Coeur de Lion. But 
that M. Cousin there in his leisure hours studied Kant’s ‘ Critique of 
Pure Reason’ is to be doubted on three grounds. First, this book is 
written in German. Secondly, in order to read this book, a man must 
understand German. Thirdly, M. Cousin does not understand German. 

I fear I am passing unawares from the sweet waters of praise 
into the bitter ocean of blame. Yes, on one account I cannot refrain 
from bitterly blaming M. Cousin ; namely, that he who loves truth 
far more than he loves Plato and Tenneman, is unjust to himself when 
he wants to persuade us that he has borrowed something from the 
philosophy of Schelling and Hegel. Against this self-accusation, I 
must take M. Cousin under my protection. On my word and con- 
science! this honourable man has not stolen a jot from Schelling and 
Hegel, and if he brought home anything of theirs, it was merely their 
friendship. That does honour to his heart. But there are many 
instances of such false self-accusation in psychology. I knew a man 
who declared that he had stolen silver spoons at the king’s table ; and yet 
we all knew that the poor devil had never been presented at court, and 
accused himself of stealing these spoons to make us believe that he 
had been a guest at the palace. No! In German philosophy M. 
Cousin has always kept the sixth commandment; here he has never 
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pocketed a single idea, not so much as a salt-spoon of an idea. All 
witnesses agree in attesting that in this respect M. Cousin is honour 
itself. . . . I prophesy to you that the renown of M. Cousin, 
like the French Revolution, will go round the world! I hear some 
one wickedly add: Undeniably the renown of M. Cousin is going 
round the world, and it has already taken its departure from France.” 


The following “symbolical myth” about Louis Philippe is 
very characteristic of Heine’s manner :— 


“TI remember very well that immediately on my arrival (in Paris) 
I hastened to the Palais Royal to see Louis Philippe. The friend 
who conducted me told me that the king now appeared on the terrace 
only at stated hours, but that formerly he was to be seen at any time for 
five francs. ‘ For five francs!’ I cried, with amazement ; ‘ does he then 
show himself for money?’ ‘No; but he is shown for money, and it 
happens in this way:—There is a society of clagueurs, marchands de 
contremarques, and such riff-raff, who offered every foreigner to show 
him the king for five franes: if he would give ten francs, he might 
see the king raise his eyes to heaven, and lay his hand protestingly 
on his heart; if he would give twenty francs, the king would sing 
the Marseillaise. If the foreigner gave five francs, they raised a loud 
cheering under the king’s windows, and his “Majesty appeared on the 
terrace, bowed and retired. If ten francs, they shouted still louder, 
and gesticulated as if they had been possessed, when the King ap- 
peared, who then, as a sign of silent emotion, raised his eyes to 
heaven, and laid his hand on his heart. English visitors, however, 
would sometimes spend as much as twenty franes, and then the 
enthusiasm mounted to the highest pitch: no sooner did the King 
appear on the terrace, than the Marseillaise was struck up and roared 
out frightfully, until Louis Philippe, perhaps only for the sake of 
putting an end to the singing, bowed, laid his hand on his heart, and 
f joined in the Marseillaise. Whether, as is asserted, he beat time with 
his foot, I cannot say.’ ” 


One more quotation, and it must be our last :— 


“Othe women! We must forgive them much, for they love much 
~—and many. Their hate is properly only love turned inside out. 
Sometimes they attribute some delinquency to us, because they think 
they can in this way gratify another man. When they write, they 
have always one eye on the paper and the other on a man; and this 
is true of all authoresses, except the Countess Hahn-Hahn, who has 
only one eye.” 
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An Act for Limiting the Liability of Certain Joint-Stock 
Companies. 18 and 19 Vict. c. 183. 


T must be admitted by the warmest admirers of that collective 

wisdom which presides over the destinies of this nation, that 
its forte does not lie in law reform. The past history and actual 
state of our entire legal system show what sad bunglers are 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, in adapting the laws to the wants 
of the community. The statute-book proves that the people 
whose boldness of conception and vigour of execution, as sailors 
and engineers, as merchants and manufacturers, have never been 
surpassed, can bring nothing better than a timid distrust of 
general principles and a dread of change to the work of legisla- 
tion. Obsolete statutes are suffered to beset our path, and 
vicious decisions to impede our actions, until the restraint 
becomes intolerable, and the popular complaint general. We are 
left to stick in the mire of medieval absurdities, and to flounder 
in the mud of mischievous technicalities, until we roar out long 
and lustily for help. And when the helping hand is at last 
outstretched, how slowly, how reluctantly, how tremblingly is it 
held forth ? How often does it let go its hold, and send us flying 
stern-foremost into the mess from which it pretended to extricate 
us? How long was Chancery reform the hope and the despair, 
the day-dream and the delusion of our earliest and best law- 
reformers? And by what gentle dribblets was the dose of improve: | 
ment eked out, even after Parliament had learned to disbelieve in 
the perfection of Lord Eldon’s court? How strangely was the 
demand for the reform of the common-law tribunals met twenty 
years ago, by the re-introduction into their proceedings of the 
forgotten subtleties of the Plantagenet era? Even in these better 
days, when the worship of old institutions on account of their age 
is fairly exploded, how much remains to be done in law reform, 
and what abortive efforts to do it, mark every Session, and 
reproach every Government and party? For how many years 
more is the world to be edified with the yearly spectacle of 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bills, and Registration of Deeds Bills, 
introduced with much splash and flourish,—read a second time 
with great solemnity,—sent up-stairs for polish and finish with 
wonderful unanimity,—then meeting with an unexpected hitch 
or sudden difficulty,—then hung up for a time, and finally 
dropped “‘at the advanced period of the Session”? How much 
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longer is it destined to wait before the Law of Divorce is placed 
on a rational and decent footing; before the chaos of modern 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency Laws is reduced to simplicity and 
order ; before the Criminal Law is codified, and the Statute-book 
is consolidated ? 

These good gifts may come, perhaps, in the fulness of time ; 
but the prospect is at present distant. Lords and Commons 
have been far too intent, for the last two years, in watching the 
royal game of war, to give heed to the petty wants of commerce, 
or the trumpery wrongs of litigants; and it is not to be expected 
that the ministry whose energies are devoted to the conduct of the 
mighty contest, should elaborate important plans of improvement 
for which they can neither bespeak the attention of Parliament, 
nor secure the support of the public. Those who believe in the 
omnipotence of Governments, and the still more numerous class 
which holds that the chief end for which Governments exist is to 
bear upon their shoulders the sins of commission and omission 
of the nation, will of course impute to the weakness or insincerity 
of the Cabinet of the day the annual postponement or mutilation 
of useful measures; but the fault lies elsewhere. The lukewarm- 
ness of supporters contributes to those results as much as the 
hostility of opponents ; but the indifference and silence of the 
country contributes to them still more than either. For progress 
is possible with us so long only as it is popular. If the statesman 
cannot long linger behind, he cannot, on the other hand, go far 
a-head of the people. He cannot long resist demands which the 
public voice makes, it is true; but he is, at the same time, unable 
to effect any important change, until it is understood and approved 
by the country. If, therefore, many of the laws and institutions 
of the empire are left, year after year, in all their antiquated 
absurdity and mischief, or timidly altered just enough to add 
complication and inconsistency to their other qualities, the 
fault rests with an unenlightened people far more than with 
cabinets or senators ; with a nation which tolerates, for instance, 
the waste of weeks in the discussion of the socialist schemes of 
the Irish Tenant League, while it patiently acquiesces in the 
perpetuation of such nuisances as the London Corporation and 
Doctors’ Commons, rather than with men who are powerless, 
unless their hands are strengthened by the support of the public. 
Had it not acquiesced in the Legislature’s abandonment of all 
concern for internal improvement, as it has done since the out- 
break of hostilities, the Houses of Parliament would soon have 
returned to a due sense of their real duties. With the aid of 
pressure from without, good and thorough reforms would not 
be long delayed. Without it, we may make up our minds to 
see some questions adjourned and others shelved, while some 
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few may be treated in the nibbling, or “ bit by bit” fashion which 
so commonly characterizes the aspirations of English jurists, and 
the efforts of English lawgivers. 

Of this last-mentioned method of treatment, no better illus- 
tration could be readily found than the Act of Parliament 
which is the subject of this Article, and which has led us into 
this train of reflection. The evil with which it deals is now 
generally admitted by economists, lawyers, and politicians of all 
schools and parties. The impolicy and injustice of a law under 
which it was practically impossible for men to embark a six- 
pence in a partnership, without incurring the risk of losing 
their last shilling and last acre, was felt and acknowledged by 
the sturdiest Protectionists. Even those who found or imagined 
reasons of State for restricting the freedom of commerce between 
Englishmen and foreigners, were unable to find any for prohi- 
biting the former from dealing with each other upon such terms 
as they mutually agreed upon. It is true, a few large capi- 
talists, whose real or fancied interests biassed their judgment, 
contended for the maintenance of a system hostile to the freedom 
of enterprise. It is true, also, that the majority of the Mercantile 
Commission, to whom the investigation of the question was en- 
trusted, declared, like the old Barons at Merton, their unwilling- 
ness that the law of England should be changed. But these 
views found little echo in the community at large; and it is hap- 
pily no longer necessary to combat them.* Indeed, the evil had 
been obscurely felt long before it had become the subject of much 
general discussion. It was felt to be a bar to the execution of 
great commercial works, when canal and other joint-stock com- 
panies were formed last century. It was admitted to be injurious 
when royal charters were granted, and private acts were passed, | 
limiting the individual liability of each partner in those and 
similar companies. ‘The evil became more crying as the wealth 
of the country increased, and sought investment in multiplying 
gigantic undertakings. So frequently had Parliament been called 
upon, twenty years ago, in the name of the public good, to alter 
the law of the land in this respect for the benefit of different 
aggregations of speculators, that in 1837 it entrusted the power 
of granting these legal indulgences to the Board of Trade, to be 
distributed more cheaply and more profusely than the forms of 
the Legislature permitted. But the Board was more fearful of 
change than hopeful of improvement; and as it made its pri- 
vileges as expensive and even more difficult to obtain than those 
which Parliament granted, the mischief of the law became more 
and more sensible, and less and less tolerable. 








"# The principal objections to Partnership with Limited Liability were re- 
viewed in the “ Westminster Review” for October, 1853. 
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~~ Mr. J. 8. Mill's work on “ Political Economy,” and Mr. Slaney’s 


two Committees of the House of Commons, in 1850 and 1851, 
at last brought distinctly and pointedly before the public mind, 
the expediency of removing by a general measure the defect which 
had been productive of so much inconvenience. The subject was 
fully and patiently canvassed by a host of writers and speakers, 
in commercial circles, in the regions of the law, and in the 
higher realms of politics and political economy ; and, beyond all 
dispute, the general, nay, the almost unanimous, verdict of the 
country has been for a change of the law. 

The best proof that such was the decision of public opinion, 
lies in the fact, that a resolution in accordance with it was 
passed in the Commons in 1854, without a division, notwith- 
standing the adverse report of the Mercantile-law Commission, 
and that the Government, notwithstanding the onerous duties 
thrown upon it by the war, and Parliament, notwithstanding 
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during the past Session. But how have they remedied the 
evil which they agreed in denouncing? To judge of this, it 
is necessary not only to bear attentively in mind what the evil 
was, but also to understand what was its origin and source. 
The evil itself, as we all know, was the impossibility, in prac- 
tice, of embarking a part of one’s property in an ordinary part- 
nership without risking the whole. Neck or nothing was the 
inexorable decree of the common law. Those who went in for 
& penny, were ipso facto in for a pound. No half measures 
were tolerated. Men were compelled to ‘go the whole hog,” if 













re they were for “ going” at all. This state of things, however, 
d did not arise from any arbitrary rule of law positively prohi- 
ih biting the individual liability of partners. On the contrary, men 





were always at liberty to associate together for lawful purposes, 
upon whatever terms and conditions they pleased, and they might 
therefore make it one of the rules of their association, that no 
member should be bound to meet its engagements beyond a 
certain amount. But any such stipulation, however binding on 
themselves, was wholly inoperative to control the rights of 
strangers dealing with the firm. Those rights were co-extensive 
with the legal presumption that every partner was the general 
agent of the firm and of his co-partners, and had authority from 
them to pledge their individual credit and private property to 
any extent. If, in violation of the rule of the society, and in 
excess of his delegated powers, a partner entered into a contract 
on behalf of the firm, without stipulating that his co-partners 
should not be personally liable for its performance beyond the 
limit which they had privately agreed upon, his act was never: 
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theless binding on them, and they were responsible to their last 
shilling and last acre. 

This rule is consistent enough with natural justice, so far as it 
is based upon the principle that men should be bound to perform 
not only the engagements which they authorize, but also. those 
which they represent themselves as authorizing. Now, as the 
law presumed that partners had unlimited power to pledge each 
other's fortunes and credit, all persons who openly carried on 
any business together as partners, in effect represented their 
colleagues to the world as possessing those extensive powers, 
and were rightly bound to perform contracts entered into with 
the firm by strangers under the influence of that implied repre- 
sentation. It would, indeed, have been hard if the rights of 
the latter, who trusted to that representation, had been abridged 
by private arrangements with which they were unacquainted, 
and the partners had been allowed to shelter themselves, under 
their secret instructions to their agents, from engagements which 
they sanctioned by their conduct. 

But does this doctrine apply with equal justice to the partner 
who does not openly avow his connexion with his colleagues? 
Such a person, it is clear, does not make any representations, 
express or implied, as to the extent of their powers, since he 
actually conceals from the world that he has conferred any 
authority whatever upon them ; and those who deal with the osten- 
sible members have, therefore, no pretext for asserting that they 
were induced by his conduct into the belief that his whole fortune 
was pledged to the engagements of his colleagues. They dealt 
with the shop, and beyond the shop, and the property really 
belonging to it, they had no right to look for payment. Since, | 
therefore, the secret partner did not represent the power of his 
fellows as different from what they really were, it was not con- 
sistent with natural justice that he should be bound by their acts 
beyond the limit of the authority which he actually conferred on 
them. But here the rule of lawdeparted from that of natural justice, 
and held the dormant partner, although he had neither authorized 
nor represented that he had authorized the contract, bound to 
its performance to his last shilling and last acre. That which is 
unjust is impolitic also; and in this unjust application to a 
dormant partner of a rule which was justly applicable to the 
ostensible partners only, lay one of the defects of the law of 
partnership which made trade with limited liability impracticable. 

It is not only to sleeping partners, however, that the law was 
unjust. If the stranger with whom the engagement was made, was 
ignorant of the private stipulations under which the partnership 
business was conducted, the unlimited liability of the partner is 
just enough. But is it just or reasonable, that if the stranger 
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was well aware of the limits within which the power of the 
members over the property of their fellows, and their responsi- 
bility, were circumscribed, and yet chose to deal with any of 
them in disregard of that knowledge, he should still claim to 








hose hold them responsible without limit? According to the plainest 
| the Frules of justice, the other members ought not, in such a case, to 
each fg be liable beyond the amount to which they actually stood bound by 







1 on & the terms of their partnership ; for it could not be truly said that 
heir § their openly trading together had led the stranger to any inferences 
vers, (@ Whatever as to their liability, since he had actual information of 





the extent to which they were liable. To hold them responsible 
beyond that extent, would be to recognise the right of a stranger 
to conspire with the member of a firm to defraud its other 
members. If, then, every person who dealt with a partnership 
was to receive due notice of the extent of each member's indi- 
vidual responsibility, there would be no obstacle in the way of 
carrying on trade upon the principle of limited liability. But how 
was this notice to be brought home to every person with whom a 
partner entered into a mercantile transaction? This was a diffi- 
culty which individual exertion could not overcome, and which 
the law had not attempted to remove. Here lay the second 
defect in the law of partnership which made trade with limited 
liability impracticable. 

To establish fully the freedom of commercial association, it 
was necessary to remedy these two defects; and assuredly the 
task presented no very formidable difficulty. Parliament, however, 
addressed itself to the removal of one of them only. The first 
remains untouched, and ordinary dormant or secret partners may 
still be ruined by engagements which they neither authorize nor 
lead others to believe that they authorized. It is with the second 
that the legislature has dealt; and it cannot be denied that it 
provided a very simple and very sufficient expedient for removing 
that presumption of unlimited liability which used to attach to 
the ostensible partners of a firm. By making the addition of the 
word “limited” to the title of the association, and its adoption 
over the doors and in all the documents of the establishment, 
tantamount to a notice to all the world that the individual mem- 
bers are not liable beyond the amount agreed upon at the forma- 
tion of the partnership, the Act, had it stopped here, would have 
given all the relief which active partners could require, and at 
the same time would have done no injustice to those who had 
transactions with them. Certainly, it could be no great hardship 
on those dealing with a firm, whose very title, proclaimed on 
its doorposts and papers, was suggestive of restricted responsi- 
bility, that they should be bound to take notice, at their peril, 
that the individual partners were not liable beyond the limits 
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which they had prescribed to themselves. And if, with such 
notice staring them in the face, they chose to deal with it on the 
presumption of any other terms, they could have none but then- 
selves to blame. Unfortunately, however, Parliament shrank 
from applying the simple and just principle which they had 
adopted, to all cases in which it was justly applicable; and the 
provisions by which its operation was narrowed and restricted, 
show how strong is the struggle which good sense has often to 
maintain with prejudice, especially when good sense is timid and 
prejudice confident. The preamble itself betrays a distrust of the 
general principle upon which the Act is based, for the expediency 
of limiting individual liability which it recognises is confined to 
“members of joint-stock companies,” and the Act confers the 
privilege on those associations only. According to the law of 
England, therefore, fifty men may now trade with limited lia- 
bility, if they will only divide their capital into what are popv- 
larly known as “shares,” but the same liberty is denied to them 
if their stock is not so divided. If a man has ten shares ina 
concern, he may limit his liability to the amount of those shares; 
but if he is entitled to one-tenth of the property and profits of an 
establishment whose capital is an undivided unit, he must con- 
tinue liable for its debts to his last shilling and acre. If he will 
only describe his interest in the association in goodly integral 
numbers, he may avail himself of the means which Parliament 
has devised of giving the world notice of his limited responsi- 
bility ; but if he will persist in representing the joint capital as 
consisting of just as many vulgar fractions as it has owners, and 
no more, he must submit to the penalty of unlimited liability. 
But it is not enough that the capital should be divided into 
shares. Those shares must be of the nominal value of at least 
101. each. A company whose-joint stock consists of 50,000I. 
may trade with limited liability if that joint stock be divided into 
not more than 5000 shares; but if they exceed that limit, its 
members must still be liable to the whole extent of their fortunes. 
Men may safely embark 10/. in a concern if they will call it one 
share; but if they call it two, they risk their entire fortunes. It 
is quite fair, according to this parliamentary logic, that a gentle- 
man or a tradesman should have a right to turn his ten pound 
note to advantage; but it would be preposterous to permit a 
poor devil of a mechanic or operative to risk his few hoarded 
shillings without incurring the chance of being sold up to his 
uttermost farthing. It is right that the Electric Telegraph 
Company should conduct its business with limited liability ; but 
wrong that the Submarine Telegraph Company should possess 
the same privilege ; since the shares of the former society are 
substantial twenty-five-pounders, while those of the latter are mere 
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one-pound popguns. T'or the same excellent reason the same 
right may be granted to the Australian Agricultural, and refused 
to the Peel River Land Company; may be allowed to the San- 
tiago de Cuba and Brazilian Imperial Cocaes and Cuiaba Mining 
Companies, and withheld from the gentlemen who would venture 
a trifle in winning the treasures of the Colonial Gold Mine or the 
Great Nugget Vein. 

It is not, however, to all associations whose capital is divided 
into shares, and whose shares are of the nominal value of at least 
101.; that the Act applies. The number of the shareholders must 
be regarded as well as the amount of the shares; and limited 
liability is prohibited to all joint stock companies which cannot 
muster a goodly array of contributors. It is not to half a dozen, 
or a dozen, or even two dozen men that the Legislature could 
think of conceding the liberty of trading with limited liability. 
No association can avail itself of the Act unless its deed of set- 
tlement be executed by at least twenty-five members, holding 
not less than three-fourths of the shares. According to the Act, 
there would seem to be an incongruity or an inconvenience in 
suffering twenty men to deal with the public on the same terms 
as twenty-five may. The member of a company consisting of 
the requisite number, and furnished with the splendid capital of 
2501. sterling, may legitimately restrict his liability to the amount 
of his share; but he who would embark a hundred times that 
amount in an undertaking, with a score of friends, all prepared 
to contribute equally with himself, is not allowed to protect 
himself against the common-law presumption of unlimited respon- 
sibility, simply because his colleagues are a few short of the 
magical number of twenty-five. 

The operation of the Act is further limited by requiring that 
twenty per cent. of the subscribed capital shall be paid up, 
whether it be needed or not, and by the incorporation of the pro- 
visions of the Joint-Stock Registration Act of 1844, which 
requires compliance with a number of petty conditions antece- 
dently to the grant of a certificate of complete registration. The 
mere deed of settlement must contain no less than thirty-eight 
distinct provisions. It must, for instance, state the name and 
business of the company, its place or places of business, the 
amount of its capital, the nominal value of its shares, the term 
of its duration, and the names, occupations, and residences ef the 
directors and shareholders, with the number of shares held by 
each. It must also appoint at least three directors and one 
auditor. It must comprise a series of minute directions for the 
holding of meetings, ordinary and extraordinary, for giving 
shareholders’ votes, for respecting the rights of infants, lunatics, 
and absentees; for regulating the appointment of directors, 
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officers, and servants; for keeping books, registers, records, de. 
In a word, the Act extends only to those who are willing to con: 
duct their affairs by the light of parliamentary wisdom, and to 
construct for their own government a huge code of laws upon all 
the little points which the Legislature has indicated. ‘The vexa- 
tiousness of such a system can hardly be over-stated ; but its 
vexatiousness is not its worst characteristic. It is attended with 
enormous expense. What with fees of office and the necessary 
cost of preparing the deed of settlement, the abstract, the returns, 
the notices, and the thousand and one other trumpery details 
required by the Act, no company can obtain complete registration 
for less than 1501., at the most moderate computation. 

It thus appears that the Act of last Session does not apply to 
all partnerships, but only to those whose capital is divided, not 
into aliquot parts, as is the case in ordinary partnerships, but 
into “shares;” nor to all partnerships whose joint stock is 
divided into shares, but only to those whose shares are nominally 
worth 10/. at least; nor to all whose shares are of the re 
quisite amount, but to only such of them as are formed by twenty- 
five members at least, and as appoint at least three directors 
and one auditor for the management of their affairs and the 
overhauling of their accounts, and as are willing to comply with 
the provisions of the Joint-Stock Companies Registration Act, 
and are able to afford at least 150l. for its privileges. All 
other associations remain excluded from the Act, and their 
members are still condemned to unlimited liability. 

It is true, however, that the spirit which conceived these 
vexatious restrictions had not the wisdom to ensure them all an 
efficacious operation; and consequently that the advantages 
offered by the new law are, probably, more generally available 
than the Legislature intended. Many days had not elapsed after 
the passing of the Act, when it was discovered that, although no 
registration was possible until the deed of settlement had been 
executed by twenty-five persons, yet that the privileges acquired 
by registration were not, in express terms, withdrawn as soon as 
the number of shareholders dwindled below that amount. Hence 
it appeared easy for a smaller number to extort from the neglect, 
what they could not obtain, it would seem, from the justice of 
Parliament. If five persons, for instance, were desirous of com- 
mencing trade with a joint capital of 2501., each bringing 501. 
into the concern, they had only to divide their capital into shares 
of 10/., and arm a score of dummies, an hour before registration, 
each with a single share, which could be returned to its real 
owner at any time after the deed had been executed. They might 
thus acquire the right to registration, and as soon as they were 
registered, the five real partners, each entitled to five shares in 
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the joint stock, instead of a fifth of the common capital, might 
trade with limited liability. In this way, an ill-advised restric- 
tion might be easily reduced to an innocent ceremony. Whether, 
however, advantage will be taken of the facility thus unexpectedly 
left open, is very doubtful; for, in the eyes of most men, the 
device will be of questionable validity, since they will be disposed 
to regard it more like an evasion of the Act than a compliance 
with its provisions. 

Whether or not, however, it should thus be stretched beyond 
its apparently intended limits, it is obvious that its provisions 
still restrict, within an unnecessarily narrow compass, the prac- 
tical application of a general principle of commercial law and 
political economy long since adopted by almost every country 
in Europe and America, and at last recognised by the most in- 
telligent and educated class of our own community. The restric- 
tions appear to have been chiefly intended, either for the 
protection of men against themselves, or for the protection of 
the public against them. But the former task, it is now generally 
admitted, does not fall within the legitimate duties of the Legis- 
lature; and for the latter purpose most of them are wholly 
unnecessary. All that the public can justly require of those who 
trade with limited responsibility, is due notice of that limitation 
and of its extent. To exact that those who enter into such part- 
nerships should consist of certain numbers, that their capital 
should be divided into shares of a certain amount, that they 
should appoint a certain number of directors, make minute rules 
for holding and adjourning their meetings, &c. &c., is merely to 
encroach upon the natural and innoxious right of individuals 
without the slightest useful result to the community. Private 
persons are vexed, and the world is not protected, by such piti- 
able intermeddling. 

The law is, assuredly, not destined to remain long in its 
present condition. The Act of last Session, valeat quantum, 
was a step in the right direction ; but the shackles of the common 
law still oppress heavily many classes of persons. The wealthy 
man finds that he cannot invest a portion of his money in an 
ordinary partnership, either as an active or a dormant partner, 
without risking the loss of the whole of it; and he is, therefore, 
teluctantly driven from enterprises which promise success and 
which he would willingly support. For the same reason, the 
retiring partner refuses to leave a part of his capital in the hands 
of his successor, although the investment is, for many reasons, 
that which he would most desire, if he were free to limit his 
liability to the amount invested. It follows that the inventor 
who has not money enough to work his invention, is unable to 
procure the requisite means from a rich partner; and the young 
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tradesman is unable to keep open his shop, which, with its good- 
will and connexion, has been made over to him by his old col- 
league. Thus, the man of money, the man of talent, and the 
man of business are al] injured by a law which prevents them 
from turning to profitable account their respective gifts—gifts 
which, united, would be productive, but separate, remain barren. 
The latter have no other resource than that which the usurer 
offers; the former is excluded from numberless investments, 
which would be commercially profitable as well as morally 
commendable. The poor man asks for a partner to bear a fair 
share of the loss as well as to receive a fair share of the profits; 
the law allows him only a creditor, who may swallow all the 
profits, under the name of interest, without bearing a stiver of 
the loss. He wants a friend, who will make common cause with 
him, and take a direct pecuniary interest in his success ; the law 
drives him into the hands of money-lenders and_Dill-discounters. 
In a word, the penalties of unlimited liability are so terrible, that 
the wealthy are constantly shrinking from enterprises which might 
enrich their promoters and benefit the country, and which, for want 
of their assistance, fall to the ground unattempted. They appear, 
consequently, in the eyes of the needy, either as selfishly indifferent 
or as inordinately rapacious, and the two classes remain, to a great 
extent, unconnected in interest and but too often estranged in 
feeling. How many men are there not in this busy and enter- 
prising community whose career testifies to the disastrous ope- 
ration of the law of limited liability ? How many merchants and 
tradesmen, of every grade and calling, are there not, in this great 
town alone, who have been compelled, at a critical moment, to 
put up their shutters and go into the Gazette, who might have 
been saved, if the wealthy relative, friend, or customer, perhaps, 
who was ready and willing to risk a part of his means in helping 
another and benefiting himself, had not been deterred by the 
prospect of total ruin with which the law threatened him ? 

The common answer to such complaints is, that the capital 
which is thus so often needed and so seldom obtained, can be 
borrowed at interest, either fixed or fluctuating with the profits. 
But the experience of every day proves that the latter expedient, 
steering, as it does, so closely to actual partnership, is little 
understood or generally distrusted by the public; while high 
rates of fixed interest, besides being repulsive to all to whom the 
name of usury is odious, often fail to tempt persons who would 
readily yield to the prospect of sharing in the profits of an under- 
taking, in the conduct of which they would have a voice. Many 
& man who would willingly venture a sum of money in assisting 4 
friend upon the terms of sharing in the profits of the adventure, 
would scorn to lend it to him at a rate of interest calculated upon 
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the risk encountered. Notwithstanding, the abolition of the 
usury law, loans of money at a higher than the old legal rate are 
still viewed with disfavour and suspicion among us. Men who 
do not hesitate to sell goods at a profit of thirty per cent., are 
horrified at the idea of lending their money at half that rate of 
interest. Traces of this feeling may still be found on the 
judicial bench, where usurious contracts have been described, in 
very recent times, as engagements to which none but enormous 
rogues and enormous fools are parties. This opinion, though 
often unjust, rests mainly upon the impression which is sometimes 
well founded, that the borrower at high rates is so oppressed by 
his necessities that he is placed at the mercy of the lender, and 
that the latter avails himself unconscionably of his advantage. 
Because the debtor is sometimes a dupe, and the creditor some- 
times a heartless spoiler, the public mind always and immediately 
infers folly and roguery from high rates of interest, and those 
who brave the latter imputation are not generally the most 
respectable members of the community. To remove the diffi- 
culty which at present prevents rich men from promoting, by a 
portion of their wealth, the success of those whose genius they 
admire, whose judgment they esteem, or whose probity they 
respect, it would suffice to enact that dormant partners should 
not be liable beyond the amount of the capital which they 
brought into the business, nor active partners beyond the sums 
which they subscribed, and of which they gave notice by registra- 
tion and the other means already mentioned. Both classes are 
justly liable to the extent of their actual interest, because to that 
extent they pledge their credit, and qui sentit commodum, sentire 
debet et onus. Neither ought to be liable beyond that amount, 
because the one makes no representation at variance with the 
truth, and the other removes, by an actual declaration of the 
truth, the legal presumption which would otherwise mislead. In 
other words, neither class ought to be liable beyond their shares, 
because they neither authorize their active partners, nor represent 
them as authorized, to pledge their credit beyond that extent. 
The worst feature, however, of the recent Act, is its complete 
exclusion of the lower classes of society from the advantages 
which it bestows on the rest of the community. In the first 
place, the expenses of registration are so enormous, that, although 
the law concedes the right of trading with limited liability to 
companies with a capital as small as 2501., it is obviously impos- 
sible that any should be formed without much larger means. It 
has probably occurred in many instances since the passing of the 
Act, that bodies of men who were prepared to start useful, and 
perhaps profitable associations, with limited liability, have aban- 
doned their enterprise in consequence of the exorbitant charges 
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of registration. In one case, which is within our knowledge, a 
project for the establishment of a news-room in the City of 
London fell to the ground wholly and solely on this account. 
But this is not the only obstacle which must prevent the lower 
classes from availing themselves of the Act. While it apparently 
extends the principle of limited liability to very humble classes 
of associations, it denies it to persons of humble means, by fixing 
the minimum nominal value of the shares at 101. This operates 
unjustly not only on important classes of enterprise, such as 
mining companies, but effectually prevents mechanics and ope- 
ratives from forming trading societies, which would otherwise 
spring up in the large seats of our manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry. Whether such investments would be found as pro- 
fitable as the Savings Banks, may be doubted by some people. 
But this is not the question. Were loss the certain consequence 
of taking a share in a joint-stock company, it would be no good 
reason for preventing a poor, any more than a rich man, from 
taking any; and a law which directly or indirectly draws a dis- 
tinction between rich and poor in this respect, is as galling as it 
is unjust. If railways may be made and steamers built by 
limited liability companies of ten-pound shareholders, why, in 
the name of common sense and common justice, should not 
humble tailors and shoemakers be allowed to club together their 
shillings, and traffic in coats and shoes, in similar associations ? 
They are surrounded on every side by the most magnificent 
monuments of the joint-stock principle; for the railways and 
canals which cover the whole face of the kingdom are its crea- 
tions. They know that those great works have enriched thou- 
sands upon thousands in the middle and upper ranks of life, 


besides developing the resources and the industry of the country 


to an unparalleled extent; and they naturally ask why they 
should not be allowed to try, on their own smaller scale, that 
system which has wrought such wonders for their more fortunate 
fellow-citizens. If they owe their present disability to the 
paternal solicitude of the State for their welfare, it must be 
said that that solicitude is as ill-timed as it is ill-conceived. The 
instinct of association is strong in the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
where permitted free play, has hitherto been productive of im- 
mense good—increasing wealth and stimulating enterprise. That 
it would produce such results if the teeming multitudes who 
struggle to earn their daily bread in our over-crowded towns were 
allowed to obey it, is not improbable. That they ought to have 
the same liberty to try the experiment as the middle classes have 
obtained, cannot be questioned by any save those who would 
have one law for the rich and another for the poor. And if there 
were no other reason for removing a restriction which operates 
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o exclude one portion of the community from privileges which 


fare within the reach of the rest, the sense of injustice which it 


creates would be a sufficient ground for its immediate repeal. 

But there are other reasons for getting rid of this, and of every 
other restriction which prevents the lower orders from turning to 
account their humble savings in partnerships and joint-stock com- 
panies. One of the most pertinacious opponents of limited 
liability ouce declared, that he regarded commercial undertakings 
as the very worst investments for the capital of the working- 
classes.* Now, we venture to consider them among the very 
best. It is notorious that multitudes in the humbler classes of 
life are not tempted by the sleepy safety of the three per cents. 
to save a single sovereign in a year, notwithstanding the high 
favour in which that investment is regarded by the same high 
authority. They need, therefore, some other inducement for 
laying up the fruits of their labour. The French peasant finds 
it in the prospect of being one day the possessor of a few roods of 
land; and with that end, however distant, in view, he silently 
accumulates five-franc pieces in the heel of his old stocking. 
With us, our preposterous law of real property places the acqui- 
sition of land quite beyond the reach of our working-classes ; 
and those who scorn the savings’ banks, and yet do not care to 
squander all their earnings in beer and tobacco, find no better 
employment for their money than such as betting-lists, public- 
house lotteries, and petty usury afford. Now, if for the demoral- 
izing excitement of gambling, the wholesome excitement of trade 
were substituted, a number and variety of investments would be 
offered to the lower orders which would soon create those habits 
of thriftiness which are so much wanting among them. The 
artisan, the journeyman, the domestic servant, who now throw 
away in bad bets or worse debts the shillings and half-crowns 
which they manage to save out of their honest wages, or to make 
by the profitable disposal of doubtful perquisites, would probably 
employ them in working-tailors’ associations, or hucksters’ shops, 
or other similar objects of well-meant but unwise dread; and if 
large pecuniary returns did not reward the investment, it would 
not, at all events, be followed by ruin of character. That the 
humbler orders of society would occasionally be robbed and 
swindled by their directors and agents, is by no means impro- 
bable. They would, no doubt, be sometimes taken in as well as 
richer people. Bubbles as foul as the Talacre Coal Mine would 
now and then be blown among them. It is even possible that 
they would be as slow in learning wisdom from experience as the 
unlucky shareholders of the Eastern Counties Railway ; that they 
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would be, time after time, cheated and robbed by their trustees, 
their agents, and their servants, and yet would continue to en- 
ploy them after their roguery had been detected. There would 
be nothing new in such a spectacle. Every form of fraud has 
already been exhausted upon those classes of society, who never- 
theless arrogate to themselves the right of sitting in judgment 
on the fitness or unfitness of this or that investment for the poor, 
and the latter would, in all probability, have to run the gauntlet 
through similar villanies. But any argument based on such evils 
against joint-stock companies, applies as well to companies with 
101. as to those with 10s. shares, and can be urged by none but 
those who condemn the joint-stock principle altogether. 
Many who oppose the concession of facilities for these pur 
poses, generally rest their opposition on a refusal to recognise 
any distinction between commercial speculations and the hazards 
of the betting ring and roulette table. Every adventure in trade 
which does not promise morally certain profits, is, in their eyes, 
sheer gambling. Money, then, must, in their opinion, be as ill- 
spent in sinking a shaft or starting an invention, as it would be 
if it were staked on the fleetness of a horse or the science of a 
prize-fighter. The good sense of the community, however, appre- 
ciates fully the distinction which is thus rejected. Commercial 
speculation and gambling resemble each other only in the u- 
certainty which hangs over the result. But it is not because the 
result is uncertain that gambling is condemned, and justly con- 
demned, as demoralizing. If it were, the occupation of the 
knowing ‘un on the turf with his safe book, would often be much 
more respectable than of a struggling tradesman in a decaying 
neighbourhood, or an enterprising merchant in an over-crowded 
market. If uncertainty of success were the vicious element in 
human pursuits, what moral publisher would print an author's 
first work,—what righteous attorney would give an untried bar- 
rister his first brief? Gambling is injurious, not because it may 
destroy men’s fortunes, but because it must destroy their habits of 
honest industry, even where it does not blunt their moral per- 
ceptions. It is injurious to the State also; for the gambler is 
an useless as well as a bad citizen. Not only is his character 
injured by the nature of his pursuits, but he adds nothing by his 
suecess to the common wealth of the country. What he gains, 
another loses ; what he loses, makes another rich, by the precise 
amount of his loss, and nothing more. In all these respects 
mercantile enterprises are of a totally distinct character. Though 
success cannot attend them all, they all afford a field for the honow- 
able exercise of talent and industry. A huckster's shop, a South 
American Mining Company, a Lucifer-Match Association, a Shoe- 
makers’ Society, may allultimately prove equally miserable failures 
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and dead losses to all concerned, but can it be justly said that 
probity, energy, judgment, and assiduity would not promote 
their success, and, consequently, that they do not tend to develope 
those qualities in the persons engaged in conducting them? If 
they fail, the shareholders suffer a pecuniary loss; but their 
money has not been wholly wasted, since it supported honest 
labour, and their moral character has been uninjured. If they 
succeed, every shareholder is all the richer, and nobody the 
poorer ; for the wealth which they acquire has been created by 
them, and not merely transferred from their neighbours to them- 
selves. 

The removal of all existing restrictions on the liberty of 
commercial association, however, would not merely extend and 
foster among the lower classes habits of prudent saving, and 
wean them from the depraving taste for betting and gambling. 
It would lead, by various ways, to their improvement and elevation. 
It would tend to bring them gradually in contact with those who 
rank above them in the social scale, because advantages of birth 
and wealth have given them the opportunities of higher mental 
cultivation. From associating with those who may on this 
account be justly called their betters, they would insensibly profit 
by their example, and rise in their own esteem in proportion as 
they did so. Such an approximation to each other, of the 
different ranks in which our community is divided, would, of 
itself be one of the greatest improvements of which our social 
state is susceptible ; for it would extinguish the heart-burnings, 
the jealousies, the suspicions, the hatreds which now exist 
between different classes. These lamentable feelings spring 
chiefly from mutual ignorance, and threaten to be perpetual 
unless their source be dried up. ‘To-day the Manchester 
spinners, last year the Wigan colliers, a year or two earlier the 
London engineers, were in arms against their employers, and 
labour and capital vowed mutual destruction. Would such 
disastrous contests occur if commercial association were free ? 
The facility which would be acquired for the profitable application 
of small sums, would on the one hand check any rapacity on the 
part of the capitalists; and as thousands who are now mere 
workers for wages, would, like the spinning-girls of Lowell, and 
the sailors of American whaling-ships, have shares in the 
establishments in which they worked, or in other companies, 
demands for exorbitant wages would be rare, because they would 
be known to be unreasonable. Here, after all, would be the 
great and crowning advantage which the removal of existing 
restrictions would confer. It would give the humblest hewer of 
wood and drawer of water the opportunity of advancement. 
Instead of continuing, as now he must, unless he be gifted with 
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rare talent, energy, and prudence, a workman to the end of his 
days, he would soon pass into the rank of a capitalist. With 
a few odd pounds in a company, he would increase in knowledge 
and improve in character. He would learn the rights of capital 
as well as those of labour, for which alone he now cares, and 
which he so imperfectly understands. What is more, he would 
unlearn those mischievous doctrines which now teach him that 
capital and labour are natural enemies, instead of mutually 
dependent allies; that wages rise and fall as the rights of the 
workmen or the machinations of the employer prevail, and not 
according to the supply and demand in the labour market. 
The desire, or rather the means of bettering his condition, would 
make him prudent, sober, and self-denying ; instead of being, as 
he is now but too often, turbulent, drunken, and reckless. In 


a word, the peace of the country would be promoted, its wealth 


and power would be increased, and the national character would 
be elevated by a change which gave to every man what every 
man has a right to demand, the free and unshackled use of his 
own energies in pursuits which do not injure his neighbour. 
Many will think that such expectations are more sanguine than 
reasonable. Beitso. From them, at all events, the following 
fact will receive more attention. It is palpable enough, in all 
conscience, to the most practical turn of mind: While the law 
of unlimited liability drives capital from trade at home, the liberty 
of forming associations with limited liability, which is conceded 
by almost every civilized state in Europe and America, attracts 
it abroad. “Iam within the mark,” says Mr. Baker, a solicitor 
of great experience,* “in saying, that during the last two years, 
at least twenty companies have been formed in France solely for 
the same purposes, —that is, “‘ to get the benefit of the French 
law of limited liability.” ‘‘ They are, in truth, English con- 
panies, both as to capital and directors, and all this expenditure 
is just so much money taken from this country and paid to 
France as a consideration for the use of her laws. . . I have 
two (companies) in my own office at the present moment fot 
working patents in England, which will be made French com- 
panies if the English law remains unaltered.” To the same effect 
is the testimony of another gentleman of the same profession, who 
has long directed his attention to the subject.t At present, 
enterprises in which French and English capital is united are said 
to be in especial favour, and English money is about to start at 
Havre, Nantes, Marseilles and Bordeaux lines of steam-packets, 





* First Report of Mercantile Law Commission, App., p. 239. 
t¢ Observations of a Solicitor on the Right of the Public to form Limited 
Liability Partnerships. By Edwin Wilkins Field. pp. 26, 64. London. 1854 
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Present Law drives Capital abroad. 51 





his which may prove formidable competitors to our own chartered 
Vith ® companies, for the trade of America. The fact that English 
edge ™@ capital thus flows away from our shores and creates rivals against 
pital # us abroad, is, indeed, notorious. The evil is great and growing, 
and and it will increase every day as facilities of locomotion and cor- 
ould respondence increase, and international intercourse becomes 
that # common and frequent. But it can be easily cured. Grant the 
ally @ same liberty of commercial association as is granted by other 
the # countries, and Englishmen will establish their companies on their 
not own soil and not abroad. Do not sell at an exorbitant price 
‘ket. the privilege of limited liability, and we shall not go to France 
ould @ and pay her a comparatively small “consideration for the 
7, a8 use of her laws.” Let Parliament act boldly up to the principle 
Inf which it has now sanctioned. Let it consent to deal with 
alth® free partnership as Sir Robert Peel dealt with free-trade, 
ould # not by devising restrictions, and conditions, and limitations, 
very and saving clauses, but by scattering them all to the winds. 
his# Until this be done, we shall continue to present to the world 
the extraordinary spectacle of a great commercial commu- 
han § nity which voluntarily trades in shackles—of a people which 
ing § boasts of its enlightenment and energy, but has not the will or 
all @ the resolution to disencumber itself from the thraldom of a stupid 
lav § legal decision—of a nation which, while proud of the individual 
erty liberty enjoyed by its citizens, maintains nevertheless a law in 
ded comparison with which the codes of France, Holland, Belgium, 
acts Italy, Hungary, Spain, Portugal, and even Russia are freedom 
itor itself. 
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for 1. History of Piedmont. By Antonio Gallenga. 3 vols. Syo. 
ym London. 1855. 

fect | =«2. Memorie sull’ Italia del 1814 al 1850, di Giuseppe Monta- 
rho nelli. Vol. 2do. 1855. Torino. 

nt, 
aid eee the great convulsion of 1848, Piedmont, or more pro- 
; at perly, the kingdom of Sardinia, has assumed a place in 
ts, European politics, which, till then, it had never occupied. Of 
all the nations which at that epoch started up into a feverish 
struggle for deliverance from the chains of despotism, the 
ted J Piedmontese alone have succeeded in preserving the institutions 
54 which, in the terror of the moment, had been wrested ‘_ the - 
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the ruling powers; and this fact alone makes the study of this 
people especially interesting to England at this moment, when 
the war in which we are engaged is every day assuming more the 
character of a war of opinion ;—a war, in short, such as Athens 
was once engaged in, and succumbed—(Heaven avert the omen 
from England ;)—because when the great hero of the age sank 
under persecution and disease, no statesman remained honest and 
disinterested enough to carry out the plans of Pericles, and place 
that country at the head of a league of free states. Will England 
dare to assume such a position? That was the question which 
was asked in 1848 from a soi-disant liberal Whig ministry, and 
a sad negative was the answer; it was therefore with no ordinary 
anxiety that when rumours were afloat of the intention of Russia 
and Austria to crush the new liberties of Piedmont, the friends of 
liberal institutions waited for the opinion of the English Parlia- 
ment, expected to be drawn forth by a question from Lord 
Palmerston, not then in office, but still influential. The minis- 
ter of Sardinia took his place in the gallery that night; and it 
must have been with feelings of no small satisfaction that he 
heard the declaration of the now Premier, that “ neither the 
policy nor the feelings of England would allow that the free 
states of Europe should be over-ridden by the despotic powers.” 
The simultaneous and Jong-continued cheer which that declara- 
tion elicited from both sides of the House, up to that moment 
hushed in almost breathless silence, showed that he but spoke 
the sentiment of the nation generally ; and the present alliance, 
now that the speaker of those words is the First Minister of the 
Crown, is perhaps one of the consequences of that manly 
declaration of the views of England. But be that as it may, the 
opinion that neither the policy nor the feeling of this country 
would permit free states to be over-ridden by despotic power, 
has been justified by subsequent events: the subjects of Sardinia 
are beside us in the field, sharing our dangers and our glory in 
the great struggle with the Power which had once threatened 
their freedom, and Piedmont has thus grown into a subject of 
deep interest to the British public. 

The patience and good sense with which both ruler and 
people have worked out the most difficult problems of constitu- 
tional government,—the good faith on both sides,—the absence 
of unwise pretensions on the part of the people, and the steady 
adherence to his engagements on the part of the sovereign, give a 
singular and honourable. importance to this small state; for it 
is for the good of the world that such an example should be held 
up to view, and that amidst the madness of democracy, and the 
tergiversation of rulers, it should be seen that political integrity 
will have its reward; and that the true road to comfort and 
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prosperity is to be found by following the same rules of morality 
which can alone lead to such results in private life. We have 
dreamed of state-craft long enough ;—let Sardinia prove that a 
rational people and an upright king, can compass all the great 
ends of free government without any craft at all. 

“ Since 1848,” observes Signor Gallenga, in the work which stands 
at the head of our article, “ the Piedmontese have gone hand in hand 
with their rulers. Loyalty on their part called forth honesty on that 
of the latter. It was that harmony, that mutual good faith and trust 
which spared the country the horrors of a senseless re-action; the dis- 
grace of a foreign occupation. The statute of 1848, the two generous, 
however ill-fated, wars of Lombardy, andthe death of Charles Albert, 
established a covenant between the people and their sovereign. So 
long as the latter abides by it, the former deem it equally binding on 
themselves. . . . The Prince has kept faith with the people. 
The present ruler has won from his subjects the title of ‘Re Galan- 
tuomo :’ his subjects are one with him, and 

‘ La vittoria e il regno 
E pel felice che ai concordi impera.’”’ 


It is pleasant to be able fully to acquiesce in this just praise 
of prince and people ; for it opens a hope for Italy which never 
dawned till now: it shows that the bloody dreams of the one 
party, and the senseless terrors of the other, may both yield to 
the steady advance of well understood principles of policy, and 
that the best victories of liberty may be achieved otherwise than 
on the field of battle. It is not while men’s minds are heated 
with passion that they judge the most sanely on the complicated 
questions of internal government; and the enlightened patriot 
will not fail to try all the resources of peace before he commits 
the lives and comfort of thousands and the future fate of his 
country to the doubtful arbitrement of arms. 

The history of the House of Savoy is remarkable: no other 
reigning house in Europe can boast of an uninterrupted descent 
in the same family for so many generations, and even the sati- 
rical observation made by its enemies, that “ it had taken the 
Princes of Savoy and Piedmont eight centuries to scrape to- 
gether a kingdom which may be traversed in four days’ march,” 
can hardly be reckoned a reproach ; since it required no ordinary 
talent to steer so small a bark safely through the storms which 
convulsed Europe for so long a period, during which the domi- 
nions of this House were much in the condition of a ship in the 
Polar seas between enormous icebergs; obliged now to make fast 
to one, nowto another, and to cast loose just time enough to avoid 
being overwhelmed. The imputation of bad faith, which has 
attached to the Dukes of Savoy and Piedmont, was to a certain 
extent deserved during that tempestuous period; but it was 
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almost inevitable in their geographical position, amid such 
unscrupulous neighbours; when European diplomacy was but 
another name for falsehood and rapacity, and the selfishness of 
allies almost justified the calculating spirit which led not unfte- 
quently to their abandonment when interest dictated such a 
measure. 

Such, however, was not the character of the Princes of the 
House of Savoy when it first emerged from obscurity, and when 
they were surrounded by states scarcely more powerful than 
their own ; for several centuries the growth of their dominions 
was the consequence either of peaceful matrimonial alliances or 
gifts from the Emperors of Germany, grateful for loyal and 
important services: and we must rather pity than condemn 
those sovereigns who, at a later period, found themselves almost 
forced by their position into the crooked policy of playing off 
one great power against another, as the very condition of 
existence. 

But, although the Princes of the House of Savoy were so largely 
mixed up with the politics of Europe during several centuries, it is 
somewhat to the disgrace of our literature that no historian has been 
found in this country to depict the varied fortunes of this very re- 
markable family, so rich in menof talent; or of the brave and indus 
trious people over which it reigned.* Signor Gallenga has under- 
taken to fill up this hiatus ; and he has done it with much industry 
and care. His position has enabled him to attain the needful 
information, and he has used it well, never allowing himself to 
become the mere partisan; though perhaps, in recording late 
events, it would have better suited the historian’s dignity to have 
passed over what might have been, and merely to have recounted 
what was. But considering the part he has sustained in the 
woes of his country, his tone is singularly moderate. He writes 
in English, and with considerable mastery of the language, 
though here and there almost ludicrous phrases occur; as when 
he speaks of the Sardinian monarchy as “sitting astride the 
Alps.” He is likewise apt to omit the neuter relative, which 
always give an awkwardness to the construction; but the main 
fault of his work consists in a confused arrangement, which 
makes it very difficult for the reader to follow him. This results 
in great measure from the attempt to give the history of Savoy 
and Piedmont separately, in consequence of which both are in & 
certain degree incomplete; and the lack of general dates along 
the margin throws an obstacle in the way of collocating the two 
so irritating that we feel inclined to throw aside the work in 





* The meagre account of Savoy and Piedmont, given by the authors of the 
vs rica istory,” hardly deserves notice. It is both imaccurate and badly 
written, 
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utter despair. In a second edition, which, from the interest of 
the subject, we doubt not it will reach, we should greatly advise 
Signor Gallenga either to adopt the plan of Gibbon and Sis- 
mondi, by giving achronological table of events, with a reference 
to the page where each fact is found, or to pursue the more 
common method of giving a cursive date in the margin. In the 
resumé which we propose to give of his work, we shall endeavour 
to remedy the faults in arrangement, and present our readers with 
a succinct account of the Sardinian States generally. 

The actual founder of the present reigning family is nearly as 
difficult to discover as the sources of the Nile; and probably all 
that can be said with any certainty on the subject is, that during 
the general disorganization of Europe which followed on the 
dissolution of the Western Roman Empire, the Counts of Savoy 
and of Turin, whose races were afterwards united by marriage, 
made themselves independent, as other warlike barons had done ; 
and by offering protection to the small landholders around them, 
secured vassals enough to defend their territory against the 
aggression of other chieftains. About the tenth century, Europe 
was split into hundreds of small properties rather than princi- 
palities, which, though nominally fiefs, were so little under the 
control of their suzerain, that their obedience could seldom be 
depended on unless he could bring a sufficient force into the field 
to overawe them; and thus, when the kingdom of Burgundy 
fell into weak hands, the ancestor of the House of Savoy found 
it possible and convenient to render himself so far independent 
as to make him more a useful ally than an obedient vassal; but 
so small and unimportant was the territory which he occupied, 
that even his name, and yet more his descent, remain a matter of 
question. His second son, Hubert, or Humbert, must therefore 
stand at the head of the genealogical tree; and he is chiefly 
heard of in the history of the eleventh century as the loyal 
defender of the widow of his sovereign, Rudolph III. of Bur- 
gundy. Humbert adhered steadily to the royal cause during the 
turmoils of that reign; and, at the decease of the king, taking 
the queen under his protection, conveyed her safely across the 
Alps to his own town of Aosta, and afterwards to Zurich; where 
he placed her under the safeguard of Conrad the Salic, to whom 
the king had bequeathed his dominions. Humbert, steady in his 
allegiance to the Burgundian crown, supported the cause of the 
Emperor to whom it devolved ; and the first steps in greatness 
of the House of Savoy were the rewards of gallantry and good 
faith. He seems to have had the lieutenancy of Burgundy 
granted to him; and we find him exercising a lordly authority 
over Savoy, the county of Nyon and Chablais, which extended 
over the Lower Valais, and probably the Upper Valais also: 
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he was also Count of Maurienne, and possessed some estates in 
the territory of the Counts of Geneva. In 1018 we find him the 
supreme lord of Aosta, and finally his son Oddo married Ade- 
laide, the daughter and heiress of Odelric Manfred, Count of 
Turin. Seldom has a dynasty risen into notice more honour- 
ably ; for its first aggrandisement was a grateful repayment of 
loyal and disinterested services ; and its further progress resulted 
from the peaceful ties of marriage, not from the blood and trea- 
sure of the people. 

The inhabitants of a mountainous region rarely undergo much 
change of race; and the Piedmontese of the present day differ 
so far from the rest of Italy in language and character, that we 
have good grounds for believing that they are, with a very small 
admixture of foreign blood, the Taurini of the Roman historians ; 


that ancient Ligurian tribe which aided the Gauls in their attack ; 


on the Great Republic, and were with them defeated, and in some 
measure dispirited ; but who again made head against Hannibal, 
when he forced his way over the Alps, and suffered ancther 
defeat from him. The name probably was derived from ‘Tor, 
still known as the Keltic term for a mountain height; and it is 
still preserved in the appellation of the capital city Torino, 
mangled by us into Turin. In later times, under Augustus, the 
Taurini became Roman citizens, and shared the Roman civiliza- 
tion and the Roman laws. When the Empire was overthrown, 
they entered upon the same career as the rest of Europe: a 
Norman adventurer, named Ruggero, appears to have crossed 
the Alps and won rank and wealth, partly as the Normans were 
wont to do, and partly by marriage; and at the time that 
Humbert, the loyal and the faithful, was becoming great through 
imperial confidence and gratitude, Odelric Manfred, the cousin 
of the last King of Italy, and great grandson of Ruggero, held 
the county of Turin and Auriate by inheritance, besides nomi- 
nating the Bishop of Asti. Adelaide, his heiress, a woman of 
great energy and decision, after the death of her husband, admi- 
nistered the affairs of Piedmont and Savoy jointly with her son. 
It was at this period that Henry 1V. of Germany was engaged in 
his quarrel with Gregory VII.; the Emperor, pressed by rebel- 
lion at home, found the passes of the Alps closed against him 
by the German princes ; but Adelaide and Amadeus of Savoy 
met the Emperor at Vevay, opened a safe passage through their 
territory, and received as the price of this service a considerable 
tract of Burgundian lands. 

It would be wearisome to trace the course of the petty contests 
which took place during the medieval period, when Europe was 
everywhere a prey to the dissensions consequent on the struggle 
to found fresh states on the ruins of the ancient empires. ‘The 
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Roman had fallen first ; that of Charlemagne had enjoyed but a 
short existence; and had sunk, like Rome, from the sins of its 
domestic institutions: but the warriors of that time were no 
politicians: they only thought of carving their fortunes by the 
sword ; and the towns which were driven by their oppression into 
assuming arms in self-defence, soon learned to follow their 
example, and tyrannized in their turn: and to complicate matters 
still further, the Emperors of Germany never forgot that the 
kingdom of Lombardy had been won by their great predecessor ; 
and seldom a reign passed that did not see a cloud of Germans 
descending from the Alps on those rich plains, which they would 
not give up, yet could not hold. “ From these struggles,” how- 
ever, observes Signor Gallenga, “‘the House of Savoy either pru- 
dently kept aloof, or even more craftily, only engaged in them 
when it saw that they presented safe chances of its own aggran- 
dizement. But when the result of these contests was to lay Italy 
prostrate, and to make it an easy prey to foreign aggressors, then 
the Princes of Savoy came in for their own share of the spoils. 
That share they seized with all the tenacity of men of the hills ; 
they fastened upon it, impressed it with their own character, and 
made it morally as well as materially their own.” 

To effect all this with small means required able rulers, and it 
must be allowed that few states have ever enjoyed such a suc- 
cession of prudent men at their head. From the time that the 
Countess Adelaide and her son granted the passage of the Alps 
to the Emperor Henry IV., whether the valuable consideration 
with which it was repaid was won from his gratitude or his 
necessity, hardly a century passed which did not see some small 
addition to the territory of Savoy and Piedmont, either by gift, 
by purchase, or, more rarely, by arms. When Frederic Bar- 
barossa was hard pressed by the Lombard League, Humbert IIT. 
afforded him the means of escape, though not without the pro- 
mise of ample payment for his assistance. It is true that when 
he afterwards afforded him lukewarm aid in a contest with the 
then Pope, Henry VI. put him under the ban of the Empire, and 
despoiled him of his dominions; but no sooner did Thomas of 
Savoy succeed to his father than he had the skill, not only to 
win back what had been lost, but to add considerably to his 
domains. In 1207 he obtained from the Emperor Philip, whom 
he had aided, the grant of Moudon in the Pays de Vaud, and of 
the towns of Chiesi and Tortona in Lombardy, though, as these 
towns had at this time rendered themselves independent, the gift 
was not of immediate value. More important was the voluntary 
dedition of Pinerolo, which, won by his known liberal principles 
of government, transferred its allegiance to him in 1212. He 
again took arms in favour of Otho IV., and reduced Montferrat 
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and Saluzzo to his obedience. The reward of his services was 
given by Frederic II., who made him Imperial Vicar over all 
Lombardy. By this time feudalism had become the fashion; 
and Amadeus IV., of Savoy, gave up his Italian dominions to 
his brother, Thomas II., to be held as a fief. The known talent 
of his House induced the Emperor Frederic II. to seek to attach 
this Prince to his party, and he was constituted the Imperial 
Vicar in Lombardy, and received a grant of Turin and Mon- 
calieri, with other castles in the hills, important to commerce, of 
the Castle of Lanzo, and finally Ivrea and the Canavese. The 
principality of Carignano appears to have been acquired by pur- 
chase about the same time. The imperial gifts were often but 
empty honours, for almost all the cities of Italy at this period 
claimed a sort of stormy freedom which made them impatient of 
any settled rule; and this Thomas of Savoy found to his cost; 
for the citizens of Turin, on a sudden disgust, seized and impr- 
soned him. His relations in France and England at last pro- 
cured his release by obtaining from the sovereigns of those 
countries the confiscation of the goods belonging to the merchants 
of Turin until such time as the Count should be set free. He 
survived his liberation only two years, and died in 1259. 

The internal dissensions of Italy, which had already desolated 
many parts of that fine country, continued unabated during the 
whole of this century: every city had its militia with which it 
made war on its neighbour towns, while the nobles of the country 
watched from their castles the course of events; and, as occasion 
offered, profited by, or sometimes suffered from, these burgher 
feuds. Perhaps we might form some notion of the state of Italy 
at that time, by supposing Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham, all at war with one another, and tyrannizing over 
the smaller places near, to induce them to join their respective 
factions. 

Piedmont, as we have seen, had become a fief of Savoy rather 
than an integral part of its territory, and thus for nearly a century 
the two countries were all but separated. During this time the 
Princes of Savoy proper were engaged in the Crusades with all 
the enthusiasm of the period, and brought from thence many 
sounding titles ; though, as was the case with most of the leaders 
of those splendid mistakes, little else, to make amends for the 
blood and treasure wasted on a vain enterprise. They were more 
successful in foreign courts, especially in England, where the 
partiality of Henry III., and his bountiful gifts to many members 
of that House, excited the jealousy of the English nobility. The 
Savoy palace in the Strand was actually built by that monarch 
for his foreign favourites; but, with their wonted discretion, they 
forbore to irritate the people by inhabiting it; and it remained a 
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oyal palace till it was occupied by John of Gaunt, Duke of 
er all BLancaster. Its remains were pulled down to make room for 
100; #Waterloo Bridge. 

ns t) ® Amadeus V. of Savoy accompanied the Emperor Henry VII. 
into Italy in 1310, was appointed, like his ancestors, Imperial Vicar, 
and received once more the gift of Asti, Ivrea, and the Canavese. 
Asti still refused to submit: but Ivrea was at last secured. The 
Emperor was anxious to effect the pacification of Italy ; but too 
many angry passions had been awakened among both towns and 
princes, and at his death the intestine war, which had so long 
ravaged the country, broke out with fresh force. ‘The horrors of 
war were augmented by the mercenary troops who, under the title 


riod Mi of “ Free Companies,” sold their services to the highest bidder, 
it of # and brought with them another scourge, the plague, which had 
ost; @ probably been imported from the East in some of the vessels 
pu: B which brought back the Crusaders. Amadeus VI. had been 


famed as a gallant knight ; and now, with the feeling of a honour- he 
08¢ H able warrior, he determined on freeing Piedmont from these bandits. 
nis B He led an army of his hardy Savoyards across the Alps, and 
He succeeded in driving out the piunderers, and in reducing Saluzzo, 
whose ruler had refused him the customary homage as suzerain : 
ted # but he had hardly retired to his capital when he found that he 
the Bf must do the same work over again: Saluzzo defied him; and the 
11t young Philip of Piedmont, who had been excluded by his father’s 
tty @ will from the succession, took arms, and engaged the foreign 
00 @ mercenaries in his service. The country was converted into “a 
her smoking wilderness,” and Amadeus VI. again crossed the Alps 
ily & to deliver it from so horrible a scourge. By secret negotiations 
nd F he detached the English bands from his cousin's forces ; and then 
et § offered to settle the difference by a combat of fifty against fifty. 
ve @ The offer was accepted, but the combat did not take place, for 
Philip was abandoned by the remainder of his troops, and obliged 
€f @ to submit himself to the judgment of his suzerain. A cloud 
'Y @ hangs over the rest of this transaction; and probably the lax law 
he of those times was held to justify a short way of getting clear of a 
ll F difficult case. The young Prince lost his life, whether by assas- 
Y § sination or suicide is not known, and the Count of Savoy took 
'S f Piedmont under his protection during the minority of the younger 
 & brother. Amadeus now advanced against Hawkwood, the English 
© & leader, but was foiled by that hardy and experienced commander: 
Ff but the ravages of the pestilence effected what he could not, and 
SF puta stop for the time to hostilities. 
‘ Nevertheless, the noblest triumphs of the Counts of Savoy 
h } were not won in the field. For their time, they were just and 
Y | wise sovereigns; and when a district found itself oppressed 
' f beyond the power of further endurance, it was no unusual thing 
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to have recourse to the protection of the only prince who seemed 
to care for his people. Thus Biella and its surrounding district, 
which formed part of the bishopric of Vercelli, finding the rule of 
the prelate too tyrannical, imprisoned him in his own castle, and 
applied to Amadeus for protection. In August, 1379, they volun 
tarily surrendered themselves to him and his successors as theit 
liege lords. Nice and its surrounding country soon followed the 
example of Biella; and in September, 1388, Amadeus VII, 
who had succeeded his father in 1383, took possession of his 
new province. 

In 1418, Piedmont reverted to its suzerain, Amadeus VIII. of 
Savoy, in consequence of the failure of the branch of the family 
which had held it so long; not, however, before Louis, its last 
prince, had aided his cousin of Savoy to reduce the Marquis of 


Saluzzo, who had transferred his allegiance to France, and thus; 


laid the foundation of many subsequent wars with that country. 
Amadeus preferred peace to war; but those who wished for his 
neutrality were required to purchase it. Thus Filippo Maria 
Visconti of Milan presented him with Vercelli; and when the 
Marquis of Montferrat was hard pressed by the enmity of Milan, 
Amadeus exacted from him that he should hold his country of 
him as a fief, as the price of his good offices. In 1416, Savoy 
was erected into a duchy by the Emperor Sigismund; and 
Amadeus, anxious to justify the confidence shown him by the 
people of Piedmont, when they returned under his sway, pub- 
lished, in 1430, his code, entitled Statuta Subaudie, in which 
he embodied all the best laws and regulations of his prede- 
cessors; who, even in the midst of their military expeditions, 
had not neglected the needs of their subjects, but had striven 
to give their government something like a peaceful organization. 
Nay, Amadeus VI. has the credit of having brought justice 
within the reach of the lowest ranks of his people, by the insti- 
tution of the Avocat des pauvres, who was bound to conduct the 
causes of the poor gratis. Amadeus VIII., however, entertained 
larger views, and seems to have seen that the time was come for 
the development of a different system from that under which Italy 
had groaned for so long a time. The repeated grants of the En- 
perors in favour of the House of Savoy had done away with the 
“immediatcy” of the feudal aristocracy, by which they claimed 
exemption from all jurisdiction but that of the Empire. The 
Counts of Savoy were supreme, and free from all subjection to 
the Imperial Chamber: and no subject could now defy the laws 
of the country. The cities on their part too, weary of their 
turbulent freedom, were glad to submit to a more settled govern- 
ment, and one by one came into the hands of the prince. All of 
them had charters, which, by the terms of their ultimate sub- 
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mission, were to be preserved to them; but a just and liberal 
rovernment gave them no reason to recur to their peculiar rights, 
nd they soon grew to be mere antiquated forms. The amalga- 
mation of the separate townships into one country, rather than 
» number of petty republics, was farther promoted by occasional 
assemblies of the States-general, which, though far from being 
what we now understand by a representative government, did 
pxercise a considerable control, and were probably a fair repre- 
sentation of all who at that time were possessed of sufficient 
ntelligence to have a voice in public affairs. It is a question as 
o when the “States” of Savoy and Piedmont first began to 
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ms exercise their special functions. The old chroniclers of Savoy 
7 ‘ alk of the consent of the nobles and people of Savoy and Bur- 


undy to the statutes of Peter II., who came to the government 
n 1263, and the ‘‘States” are said to have been consulted on 
f@uore than one occasion by his successors; but the forms of 





ry such consultation are unknown. With regard to Piedmont, the 
s Haccounts are clearer :— 
ri 


the BH “On the 24th of May, 1286,” say the chroniclers, “the chatelains, ' 
al, Mnobles, and ambassadors of the towns of Piedmont, Val di Susa, of : 
of #Turin, Moncalieri, Carignano, &c., twelve deputies for the nobility, 

oy Mand twenty-nine legates for the towns, all of whom are known by 

nd Mame, met in the meadows of Giaveno, on the banks of the Sangone, 

he M#between Susa and Pinerolo: and it was intimated to them, that Louis 

p- of Savoy, Baron of Vaud, Guie of Burgundy, widow of Thomas IIL, 

oh (ot herself and her sons, had surrendered their rights to Amadeus V. ; 

and to the latter, therefore, the assembled notables owed their fealty 

and homage.” —Hist. of Piedmont, vol. ii. p. 171. 


) . . . . 
‘1 # This, indeed, was not a deliberative assembly, but an assem- 
blage of this kind might at any moment become such; and of 













© Bcourse would at a period of popular discontent. In Montferrat, 
' Ha century later, they had already assumed a tone of authority ; 
i and when summoned at Moncalvo to do homage to their young 
© Movereign, then a minor, they stated that his predecessor had 
" Bbeen guilty of the most flagitious excesses, and they threatened 
Y ff to withdraw their allegiance if the like occurred again. Never- 
” Btheless, no notice is taken of the “ States” at the promulgation 
of the statutes of Amadeus VIII., in which he merely affirms 

that he “ had heard the opinion of his council.” On many ocea- 
sions, however, they seem to have exercised a power analogous 


to that of our House of Commons, by voting subsidies when 
the needs of the prince required such aids; but Amadeus VIII. 
was for the most part too prosperous to need their assistance, 
and as they had no settled time of meeting, they seem scarcely 
to have had any existence during his reign. 
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62 The House of Savoy. 





The system of government which he established is thy 
summed up Signor Gallenga :— 























“He set up lawyers to frame and administer the laws: the office o 
chancellor, president, and members of councils, and to a certain extent 
those of bailiff and chatelain, were awarded in consideration of leg 
attainments. Law lords sat by the side of peers by descent, and th 
gown became as sure a road to distinction as the sword. He » 
pointed judges to each of the seven Transalpine Provinces; and 
Piedmont one to every town of note. He held yearly a ‘Suprem 
General Audience’ or Court of Appeals; a kind of Champ de Mai in 
the open air, for the reversion of judgments issued by local courts, 
even by the councils themselves. The effect of all these measures 
may be judged from the fact, that in the time of Amadeus VIII, 
justice de Savoie was a proverbial expression for prompt and fair 
justice.” 


It is sad to turn from this really enlightened system of gover- 
ment to that part of the code which relates to religion : there the 
barbarism and the bigotry of the age is apparent ; and the laws 
of Amadeus VIII. laid the foundation of the cruel persecution 
of the Vaudois, which, for a long time, was a disgrace to the 
House of Savoy. But Amadeus, with all his clear-sightedness 
in temporal affairs, had entertained a strange ambition to be a 
saint also; and finally aspired to the papacy, which he actually 
attained by the decree of the Council of Basie—a singula 


instance of the highest ecclesiastical dignity being conferred on terr 
a man not in holy orders. Amadeus, however, soon resignedg™ foll 
the tiara, on finding that a schism in the church was likely tom it, | 
ensue had he retained it; he therefore withdrew his claim, andi agai 
received in its stead the dignity of cardinal, with a variety offf bloc 
honourable privileges granted to no one else, as well as certaing) Fra 
concessions with regard to ecclesiastical appointments, which] one 
placed the church of Savoy on a footing of independence very pro 
remarkable in that age. suls 

Amadeus abdicated in favour of his son, on his own election whi 
to the papacy, in 1440; but the young prince was far from pos as | 
sessing his father’s vigour of will and action; and not only§ 158 
during his reign, but onward for a whole century, the House off to | 
Savoy gradually declined from the high place which it had taken} to 1 
under that great prince. It would take too much space to trace} tim 
the events of the warfare between the Swiss, then rising into rec 
greatness by their victories over Charles of Burgundy, and the gif 
feeble Dukes of Savoy. Cities and territory were lost and won} on 
without any great results: but soon a more formidable foe ap-§ Pic 
peared, and Italy became, as it has been nearly ever since, the} - « 
battle-field of Europe, on which France, Spain, and Austria} Tu 


—the Gaul, the Carthaginian, and the Hun, as in formerf Pie 
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The French in Italy. 63 


thus times—overran in turns its blood-stained fields. The origin of 


the contest may be traced to the following circumstances :— 
Louis XII. of France claimed the possession of Milan in right 
of his grandmother, Valentina Visconti: he was allowed by 
Philibert II., Duke of Savoy and Piedmont, to pass through his 
dominions, and enter Milan as a conqueror, in October, 1499. 
In the meantime, Ferdinand of Arragon, by his marriage with 
Isabella of Castile, had become ruler of nearly all Spain; and 
his support was naturally looked for by the reigning family of 
Naples—itself sprang from the royal blood of Arragon—which 
had so obstinately contested the throne with Charles of Anjou, 
and his papal supporters. But Louis XII., already so far suc- 
cessful in Italy, wished now to advance the claims of France to 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies; and he, too, sought to engage 
Ferdinand on his side. The King of Arragon, never very scrupu- 
lous, was won by the offered bribe, and set his signature to a treaty, 
by which it was agreed that France and Spain should share the dis- 
puted kingdom between them. But the unholy compact was soon 
broken. Frenchman and Spaniard quarrelled over the spoil; 
the French troops were defeated with great loss, and Ferdinand 
ultimately remained in possession. Louis XII., disappointed at 
Naples, but not convinced that partition treaties are blunders as 
well as crimes, entered into a similar one with Maximilian of 
Germany, in 1504, by which he agreed to share with Austria the 
territory of the Venetian Republic. It would be useless to 
follow up the various fortunes of this unprincipled war; suffice 
it, that in 1512, the French were again driven out of Italy ; 
again they crossed the Alps, and were again defeated in the 
bloody field of Novara. Meanwhile Louis XII. died, and 
Francis I. succeeded to his throne and to his ambition. Every 
one knows how the pretensions of this monarch to Milan, and 
probably his secret view of becoming master of the whole penin- 
sula, led to his defeat at Pavia, and his imprisonment in Spain, 
while Charles V. victoriously overrun all Italy. He was crowned 
as King of Lombardy, February 22, and as Emperor, March 24, 
1580; and Charles IIT. of Savoy, who had before lent his aid 
to Francis, hastened with the other Italian princes to do homage 
to the conqueror. Astute but timid, he had done his best so to 
time his conduct as to give offence to neither; but while he was 
receiving Asti and its dependencies from the Emperor as a friendly 
gift, Francis was recruiting his forces, and he soon revenged himself 
on his faithless ally, by putting forward a claim to Savoy and 
Piedmont, in right of his mother, Louise of Savoy. 

~ “De Poyet, President of the Parliament of Paris, was sent to 
Turin charged with these demands, and was referred to the Council of 
Piedmont. He argued the point with the President of the Council, 
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64 The House of Savoy. 


John Francis di Porporato, who, refuted his reasons with great clear. 


ness and firmness; whereupon the Frenchman waxed wroth, as men, 


will often do who feel the insufficiency of their arguments, and he 
took therefore a loftier tone, and concluded: ‘No more words! Such 
is the king’s pleasure and goodwill.’ Porporato had still dignity 
enough to reply, ‘that he was aware of no such law in his statute 
books.’ ”’— Hist. of Piedmont, vol. ii. p. 318. 


Had Charles III. been even an abler and more resolute man 
than he was, he had not means at his disposal sufficient to cope 
with the monarch of France, backed by the Swiss Cantons, 
which were likewise engaged against him. Charles retired before 
the storm, and Piedmout.was overrun by the French troops. The 
Emperor Charles V. was not a man likely to suffer Jus rival's 
success with patience; the imperial forces attacked the French, 
and the miserable people saw their country ruined by con- 
tending armies. The Pope, Paul III., at last mediated. a truce 
of ten years, from June, 1538; but in this truce Savoy and Pied- 
mont were not considered, and they were portioned out between 
French and Imperialists, as the fortune of war had left them 
when the truce was agreed upon. Eyen the cessation of hos 
tilities was but of short duration. In 1544, the war blazed out 
again with fresh fury ; and Piedmont, harassed in turn by fero- 
cious warriors, suffered all the horrors of military occupation. 
It was not until August, 1553, that the misery. of the inha- 
bitants awakened the compassion even of the French commander, 
and an agreement was signed by both parties, promising to spare 
non-combatants, and to cease from ravaging the country unne- 
cessarily. 

During this time, Charles III, was endeavouring to recover his 
dominions, first by joining the Imperialists, and then by solemn 
protests made before the Diets of Ratisbon and Spire, against 
the spoliation he had suffered from the French and Swiss. But 
these powers were not likely to pay much attention toa German 
Diet ;, and the unfortunate Charles soon found that, his cause was 
hopeless. Weary and broken-hearted, he expired at Vercelli, in 
December, 1553, _. But.one son survived him ;_ but in him adver- 
sity had wrought its. perfect work, and moulded a hero,, , The 
Emperor compassionating, perhaps, the portionless youth,—per- 
haps with the keen prescience of a great mind seeing the future 
man in the boy,—gave him the chance of attaining military skill 
by employing him in his army ; and well did the young Emanuel 
Philibert profit. by the opportunity; for after various brilliant 
exploits, he rose at the early age of twenty-nine to be general-in- 
chief of the forces which won the. battle of St. Quentin, so dis- 
astrous to the French arms. The peace of Chateau Cambresis 

followed two years after, in 1559; and Philip II. of Spain, who 
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Emanuel Philibert. 65 
had now succeeded his father, grateful to the young soldier to whom 
he owed so much, stipulated for the restoration of the dominions of 
the House of Savoy as one of the conditions of peace. The French 
king bestowed the hand of his sister on the restored Duke, and 
in February, 1563, Emanuel Philibert and his Duchess re-entered 
in state the capital of his paternal dominions. But how different 
from the Piedmont of a century back!—a ruined country, a 
dispirited and impoverished people, accustomed only to the law 
of the strongest, rendered the task of re-organizing the govern- 
ment almost hopeless. But the man was equal to the occasion ; 
aware of the necessity of peace to his suffering people, he bore, 
with a patience and discretion rarely found in sovereigns, all the 
lesser wrongs to himself consequent on his restoration, in order 
to secure to his country that inestimable blessing, at the same 
time that he put it in a condition to resist any future aggression, 
by training its population to arms. Feudalism and serfdom were 
already on the wane; he at once abolished the last remnant of 
them by one of his first edicts, and required the personal service 
of all in the militia organized for the defence of the country. 
Every male, from his eighteenth to his frftieth year, was liable to 
military service in case of invasion, and underwent the necessary 
drill on Sundays and holidays. The expense of the equipment 
of these men was paid by their respective communes. The nobility 
formed the cavalry. The population of Piedmont at that time 
was calculated at 900,000, and that of Savoy at about half a 
million, but all were impoverished. Even the nobles were poor, 
the maximum of revenue among them not amounting to more 
than two thousand crowns; and the plans of Emanuel Philibert 
required money not easily to be raised in that all but ruined 
country. Hence many of his measures were unpopular at the 
time; yet such was his prudence, that he avoided any open 
opposition at home, and kept on good terms with foreign powers, 
whilst he was labouring at the restoration of his people. Once 
he called together the States-General; but the various interests 
which were there represented hardly allowed them to debate in 
peace the measures which, by benefiting the whole, would end by 
benefiting every individual part; and Emanuel Philibert, accus- 
tomed to the strictness of military discipline, and confident in 
his own talent, could ill brook the selfishness and impracticability 
ofan assembly of this kind, not yet trained to its duties. He 
dismissed it, and resolved to reign uncontrolled. A dictator was 
needed to reconstruct the nation; and he made the very natural 
mistake of forgetting that his successors might not have his 
prudence, and that measures which required so firm a hand and 
so resolute a will to carry them out, would be best entrusted 
hereafter to the people whose benefit they were intended to pro- 
[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]—New Sertzs, Vol. IX. No. I. F 
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66 The House of Savoy. 


mote; since, if they were salutary, a few years would show their 
tendency and remove all distaste; if they were not so, it would 
be well that they should be rescinded. 

The same habits of military command which made him deter. 
mine to be absolute in political affairs, extended themselves to 
the religion of the country. His experience of the disastrous 
consequences of religious differences in Germany and France 
made him dread Jest his own country should be afflicted in like 
manner ; and in that age men had yet to learn that sects are but 
exasperated by opposition, and that, when left tranquil, they will 
by degrees die out. Emanuel Philibert was resolved that in this 
as in all other things he would be paramount; he followed the 
Roman faith himself, his subjects must do the same, and thus 
live in peace together. At the same time he resisted firmly any 
encroachments on the part of Rome on the privileges accorded to 
his ancestors; “he put a limit to the inheritances, acquisitions, 
and even to the actual possessions of monastic orders and other 
religious communities ; he tempered the severity of ecclesiastical 
tribunals,” and even in spite of his own despotic tendencies, the 
Protestants of Vaud still refer to an edict in their favour, given 
by him on his first accession to their dominions, Under the 
vigorous rule of this prince, the agriculture of the country was 
improved by the aid of foreign labourers, whom he inyited to 
settle in the desolate lands of Piedmont. He established silk 
factories, developed the mineral wealth of many parts, revised the 
laws, and put the university and schools on a better footing ; but 
his toils of mind and body wore out a constitution originally 
delicate. He died, too soon for his country, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-two years. 

Emanuel Philibert was bred in camps, and had imbibed some- 
what of the lax morality of the military life at that period ; but, 
with this exception, few princes have so nobly fulfilled their voca- 
tion ; and he lives in the grateful recollection of his country, like 
our Elizabeth, as the restorer and founder of its greatness, not- 
withstanding the blemishes of a rude age and a wild training. 
Signor Gallenga describes him con amore, and we quote the 
passage as one of the best in his work, though even here he does 
not handle English with ease :— 


? 


“He was,” says he, “one of those grand heroic figures [which] 
history loves to dwell upon; a man to whom history is all the more 
willing to do justice as he disdained to bribe it; and when Paulo 
Giovio offered him the tribute of his venal praises, the Duke answered, 
with sublime dignity, that he valued more the still small voice within, 
than all the clamour of the world’s applause. . . . With his 
figure contemporary records have made us sufficiently familiar—his 
stature somewhat below the middle size, the broad shoulders, the 
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Habits of Emanuel Philibert. 67 


naturally delicate frame, inured to great hardships by early military 
training ; the cold grey eye, the arched brow, the slightly protruding 
nether lip, the fair curly hair, the short thick beard, not streaked 
with silver in mature age, the small round head, the ‘ Ironhead ’—all 
is known to us, even to the nether limbs somewhat bent outwardly— 
‘all? Ersolina,’ as the Italians have it, a blemish which he turned to 
good account, since ‘no man ever had a more firm or elegant seat in 
the saddle.” We are equally acquainted with his habits—regular, 
punctual ; his strict and sparing distribution of time ; the account he 
kept of it in a diary ; the five hours he allowed himself for sleep ; the 
few minutes at table, his hard fare, exclusively made up of strong 
meats and stronger Spanish wines ; his way of transacting business, 
always standing ; for ever pacing up and down his garden, always 
bareheaded, even in the sun, mist, or rain; always with his sword, not 
hanging by his side, after the common fashion, but tight under his 
arm, ready for immediate use; his sword without which he never left 
his apartment. Then his manners, grave but courteous; ‘graceful 
beyond the common order of mankind ;’ his quick laconic answers, 
his sudden flashes of anger, always under the control of a long-tried 
temper; his hatred of falsehood or pusillanimity, his horror of blood- 
shed or capital punishments ; his strict fulfilment of his engagements, 
the sacredness of his word, which he pledged as a gentleman, not as a 
courtier (parola di cavaliere non di corteggiano). Then his unwearied 
energy and activity—activity of body which could not be exhausted 
by six hours’ play at ball, nor by a nine hours’ run after the stag in the 
woods and mountains of Bresse, where he was almost alone at the 
death, having distanced the one hundred and fifty men of his retinue ; 
and where, on putting up for the evening at a farm-house, he would 
snatch the hatchet from the good man who was splitting wood for 
the supper, and bustle about till the repast was ready; then hardly 
dlowing himself five minutes at table, he would sally forth into the 
fields, and beguile the time by shooting at a target or by other manly 
games till late in the night, to the great wonder and dismay of the 
sleek, long-robed Venetian, who had scampered after him in the chase ; 
and who, with all the rest of the company, was now scarcely able to 
stand. . . . Again, the activity of mind which found no sufficient 
employment in political or military studies, but was equally turned on 
mathematics, mechanics, the arts, alchemy; that activity which dis- 
pensed with the services of three secretaries [whom] he had in his 
pay, and enabled him to carry on his own correspondence almost 
unaided; partly owing, no doubt, to a certain fastidiousness which 
rarely satisfied him with any man’s doings but his own; and also to 
that extreme cautiousness which prompted him to take no man into 
his intimacy, and on account of which he would suffer no valet about 
him who could read. . . . Such was Emanuel Philibert, the 
restorer, the second founder of the State of Piedmont.””—Vol. iii. p. 57. 


How well this great prince merited the high praise here 
bestowed, may be judged from the fact that the insane ambition 
of his clever but unprincipled son and successor was almost 
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justified by the means left at his disposal: Charles Emanuel was 
the contemporary of Henry IV. of France, and he engaged in all 
the wars of that turbulent period; now siding with one party, 
now with the other ; always grasping at new conquests, sometimes 
successful, often defeated ; but generally recovering ‘by his clever 
diplomacy what he had lost in the struggle. He contended with 
France 'for the Marquisate of Saluzzo; with Spain and Austria 
for that of Montferrat. He aspired to a new kingdom of Bu- 
gundy; nay, even made pretensions tothe crown of France, in 
right of his mother Margaret of Valois, at the time that the 
League endeavoured to exclude the King of Navarre from the 
succession,’ He endeavoured to make himself master of Geneva 
by a ‘coup de main, but was defeated by the vigilance of the 
citizens. Finally, he entered into an alliance with Henry IV, 
on a promise that a French army should assist him in possessing 
himself of Milan; and but for the assassination of that monarch, 
he would probably have finished by accomplishing the darling 
wish of his heart, 2. e., the founding of a kingdom of North Italy 
—a thing which may even yet enter into the destinies of the 
House of Savoy. The death of Henry left his ally at the mercy 
of Spain; but even then he maintained the contest with such 
skill and pertinacity for four years, that at the peace which ensued 
he suffered no loss of territory. He next endeavoured to possess 
himself of Genoa, in which he was favoured by the Spaniards, 
who hoped by flattering his ambition to win the versatile prince 
to their side. In this they succeeded, and again unhappy Pied- 
mont was desolated by contending armies; French, Germans, 
and Spaniards’ spread over the country like a torrent, and again 
the terrible scourge of human ferocity—the plague—followed the 
course of the belligerents, and more than decimated both the 
oppressors and the oppressed. The proud spirit of Charles 
Emanuel was not even yet broken, but his bodily frame was too 
much exhausted to resist the attacks of disease, and he died at 
Saviglione in July, 1630, leavitg his son, Victor Amadeus, to 
carry on the contest, and save his dominions as best he might. 
Cardinal Richelieu was now lord of the ascendant in Franee, 
and ‘was no ‘less intent than Henry IV. himself, upon lowering 
the power of Austria. With that view he’ had afforded help to 
the German Protestant States, then engaged in their thirty years 
war with the ‘empire, and finally, in 11695, came to an opel 
declaration of war. In the same year he concluded a league with 
Savoy, Mantua, and’ Parme, against Spain.’ Victor Amadeus 
was tempted with ‘the same bait which had Jed his father almost 
to his ruin—the crown of Lombardy; ‘and notwithstanding the 
opposition of his~ brother Thomas of Oarignano, the ancestot 
of the present monarch, he took the fieldin 1636: death, howevel 
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cut short his schemes and his successes in 1637. At his death 
disputes. between the queen and; Thomas of. Carignano, with 
regard to the regency, again brought French and Spaniards into 
the country, which they plundered like foes, though they entered 
it as allies of the two parties. The queen dowager and the prince 
at last saw their folly in calling in such auxiliaries, and came to a 
compromise. The young Duke Charles Emanuel II, had the ambi- 
tion of his grandfather without his talents, and involved himself 
in wars while his country more than ever needed peace. Yet he 
was popular; and it was a touching proof of his confidence in. his 
people's love, that when he was dying, he ordered the doors of 
his palace to be set open, that all might enter: who would, so 
that he might die “at home” in the midst of his friends. Most of 
the palaces and public buildings in and about Turin owe their 
origin to this prince; but the work which will best hand his 
name down to posterity is the fine road and tunnel across the 
Pass of Les Echelles, which after the lapse of nearly two centuries 
remains as perfect as ever, while those of the Simplon, constructed 
by the greatest of modern sovereigns, with the resources of 
neatly all Europe at his command, became dangerous within a 
few years of their construction. The work of Charles Emanuel II. 
was worthy of old Rome. 

His son and his successor, Victor Amadeus IJ., was only nine 
years of age at his father’s death, and remained under the guar- 
tianship of his mother, the last heiress of the House of Savoy- 
Nemours. Her administration was peaceful, and her education 
of her son careful; but he lived in evil times, when the ambition 
of Louis XIV, and his successes kept pace together, till it almost 
appeared as if his dream of universal conquest was about to be 
realized. By means of the fortresses which he held in the close 
neighbourhood of Savoy and Piedmont, he could at. any time 
pour his troops into the Duke’s dominions, and, compel him to 
comply with his demands; and this power he used unmercifully : 
for when, in 1605, it was his own pleasure to revoke the Edict of 
Nantes, by which Protestants were tolerated, he insisted that 
the Duke of Savoy should pursue a like policy. With an aching 
heart the young prince was obliged to authorize the cruel perse- 
cution of his own subjects ; but. soon weary of such a thraldom, 
he came to a secret understanding with the Prince of Orange and 
his allieg,; which ended in an open declaration of war, The 
immedigte consequences were disastrous: the army of Savoy 
with, the German. auxiliaries, which had been led: to his aid 
by his cousin Prince Eugene,* suffered a total defeat, and 
fortress after fortress fell into the hands of Louis's generals: 








* This celebrated warrior was the grandson of Thomas of Carignano. 
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in vain did the duke seek for succour from his allies; he saw the } 


destruction of his country imminent, and with the astute policy 
which distinguished the later princes of the House of Savoy, he 
resolved again to change sides. He secretly made terms with 
France; deceived his allies for some months, till his negotiation 
was completed, and then suddenly appeared as commander-in- 
ehief of the French forces in Italy. As the price of his defection, 
he rescued back from France the towns of Pinerolo, Perosa, and 
Pragelato. He saved his country by this measure, but the decep- 
tion he had practised was long remembered with disgust by those 
whom he had duped; and this, with the exploits of the same 
kind on the part of Charles Emanuel [., helped-to give to the 
House of Savoy a character for versatility and faithlessness which 
it had not formerly exhibited ; and which, even in the case of its 
later princes, was probably more the consequence of their unfor- 
tunate geographical position than of any, determinate falsehood. 
The Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, afforded a few years’ peace to 
Savoy and to the world. 

A fresh war, as it is well known, arose out of the disputed 
succession of Spain. The Emperor of Germany, England, 
Holland, and Hanover, joined in alliance. to prevent the 
grandson of Louis XIV. from mounting the throne of that 
country. Victor Amadeus would gladly have been allowed to 
remain neutral, but it was impossible: he was still invested 
with the title of commander of the French army in Italy, 
and he had therefore to take the field against his cousin 
Eugene, who commanded the Imperialists. The war was not 
likely to be carried on with much vigour between. these two com- 
manders, and the French generals viewed the proceedings of the 
Duke of Savoy with suspicion. He resented the kind of treat- 
ment he experienced, and again he thought of changing sides. 
Louis gained intelligence of his intention, and endeavoured to 
prevent it by seizing on his person: the attempt failed, and pre- 
cipitated the duke’s resolution: he declared war, and again the 
French armies overran the country, till nothing remained to 
Victor Amadeus but Cuneo and Turin; and this last was already 
invested by a French army. But in the meantime the genius of 
Marlborough and Eugene had crushed the French forces at 
Blenheim and Ramillies, and when the situation of the Duke of 
Savoy became known, his cousin hastened to his relief. For 
above three months the defenders of Turin had heroically borne 
the privations and dangers of the siege,* when on September 3rd, 








* The preservation of Turin was mainly owing to the heroic pontrage of a 
private artilleryman. The French had silently gained the moat, an 
powered the guard of a sally-port, whence a ae 
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the welcome signal of approaching relief Was given from the 
heights of Superga, and Prince Eugene, aided by a timely sally 
from the garrison, attacked and totally defeated the French 
forces. They fled im disorder, leaving behind 6000 prisoners, 
and their whole siege-train and stores. The Duke of Savoy once 
more took up the offensive, and gradually won back the places he 
had lost. At the Peace of Utrecht, which ensued in 1713, he not 
only was confirmed in the whole of his dominions, but, by 
virtue of a previous compact with Austria, obtained the whole of 
Montferrat, Alessandria, Valenza, Lomellina, and Valsesia; and 
finally he was awarded the crown of Sicily with the reversion to 
Spain on failure of the Savoy line. He held this: gift, however, 
but a short time: his lieutenants were dispossessed by Spain, 
and the allies, unwilling to break the peace on this account, made 
over Sardinia to the Duke of Savoy with the royal title in its 
stead. A poor indemnity, but one with which he was obliged to 
be satisfied. 

Italy was almost wholly in the power of Austria: Piedmont 
alone held its independence. ‘True, its sovereign had failed of 
obtaining the great prize he had gambled for—the crown of Lom- 
bardy ; but he had gained much, his dominions were secured by a 
strong line of fortresses, and he had leisure to devote himself to 
healing the wounds of his kingdom. He bent his mind to the 
reform of its institutions and the removal of religious differences, 
by means very dissimilar from those of his predecessor, who had 
desolated the Protestant valleys with fire and sword. He had 
already, on declaring war against France, acquainted the perse- 
cuted Waldenses that their sufferings were the work of strangers : 
“You have,” he told them, “‘only one God and Prince, serve 
them according to the dictates of your conscience.” When, 
indeed, he changed his policy, he was obliged to comply so far 
with the demands of the French King as to prohibit the exercise 
of the reformed religion in the ceded districts, but freedom of 
conscience was still extended to the Waldensian valleys; and 
when, at the peace, he became master of his position, he set 
himself seriously to oppose the tyranny of the papacy, insisting 
on all the immunities which had been accorded to his prede- 





citadel, The gallery was mined, but no train was laid to the powder. Two 
artillerymen stationed there heard the approach of the enemy; and one of 
them, ‘Pietro Micca by name, resolved to afte the attempt at the cost of his 
own life. Already the axes of the French pioneers were battering the door ; 
there was not a moment to lose: he dismissed his companion, desiring him to 
recommend his widow and children to the care of the Coenen tened 
for the last fotiatons of his retiring companion, and then deliberately fired the 
mine with his own hand. Micca, the galery, and three companies of French 
soldiers, were all blown into the air, and“Turin was saved. 
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cessors by various pontiffs. The Jesuits, as usual, were. the most 
active militia of Rome, and he determined to break their power 
by issuing an edict, excluding the regular clergy from all 
share in public instruction; he limited the. power ofthe Holy 
Office; republished the code of Amadeus VIII. with modifica- 
tions; founded colleges and. preparatory schools ; endeavouring to 
unite his people by, as far as possible, giving them equal rights. 
But again, as in the case of Emanuel Philibert, the toils of his 
early life wore out an originally weak constitution. Weary of 
the fatigue of reigning, he abdicated in favour of his son in 1730, 
an apoplectic attack soon after impaired his faculties, and he died 
in a necessary confinement two years after. 

In 1733 Europe was again involved in war, in consequence, 
first of the disputes in Italy with regard to the succession to the 
States of Tuscany and Parma; and then as to the election of a 
king of Poland... As usual when the hostile encounter was 
imminent; the aid of the King of Sardinia was sought by all 
parties. Victor had advised his. son to temporize, and Charles 
Emanuel III. followed up the usual policy of his house with so 
much skill, ‘that the treaty with France was signed, and Milan 
won, almost: before Austria was aware of its danger., Italy was 
all but lost to that Power; but the Sardinian monarch: dreaded 
the preponderance of France no less than that of Austria; he 
doubted the good faith of the former, and adroitly avoided giving 
the last crushing blow to the Austrian forces.. The consequence 
of this was, that. he lost Milan at the peace which ensued in 
1735; but he’ gained the towns and districts: of Novara and 
Tortona, besides some other less important places: .In 1742, a 
fresh war broke out, and Charles Emanuel, always ready to aid 
the great Powers in worrying each other, in order. the better to 
secure himself, on this occasion sided with Austria in opposition 
to Spain. In 1744, the French attempted to cross the Alps, but 
found the passes:so well defended by Charles Emanuel, that; they 
were obliged .to- fall: back with heavy loss for that. year ;,on the 
following, by coming: to: an understanding with Genoa,..always 
glad to lessen the power of a neighbour who. was known. to 
entertain’ views hostile to the Republic, the,Fren sh army gained 
a passage ‘along the Riviera and penetrated into Piedmont. One 
strong place: dfter another was, lost; and Charles Emanuel availed 
himself of the ‘prudent clause in his treaty with Austria, which 
stipulated for the power of ‘treating separately with his enemies, 
and opened negotiations with France. They failed, but the Peace 
of Aix+la~Chapelle, which followed in 1748, left him-in possession 
of the whole of the territory ceded to him by former treaties. 

Italy had now breathing time; and many salutary reforms 
were carried out by the respective sovereigns of the different 
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small States: but all these had the fundamental fault of being 
dependent on the personal character of the ruler; and none of 
the Princes who had undertaken the task of fiscal and adminis- 
trative reform, had wisdom enough to give permanence to the work 
by raising up a popular power capable of originating new laws, or 
modifying old ones. Pietro Leopoldo of Tuscany was said to 
have entertained such a view; but he was called away to the 
throne of Austria before it had been carried into effect: and the 
long peace, by ensuring a certain degree of industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity, served rather to hide the mischiefs of a faulty 
system of government than to remove them. The talent of 
Charles Emanuel III. was not that of an originator of measures ; 
he rather carried out his father's plans than conceived any for 


| himself; and, like the other sovereigns of Europe at that time, 


believed that tranquillity was the “summum bonum,” and that a 
people in possession of this blessing, and not. heavily taxed, 
could have nothing more to desire. By judicious management 
he had greatly lessened the imposts, and by his careful economy 
had filled the treasury, notwithstanding the reduction of taxa- 
tion. In the year 1700 the revenue of the kingdom was about 
9,000,000 lire; in 1731 it was 13,000,000; in 1770 it was 
21,000,000, leaving a clear surplus of 2,000,000 over the expen- 
diture.'' He was prudent in the internal administration of his 
kingdom, a strict enforcer of morality in his court, of which he 
set 'an'example in his own life, and had he received from his 
father the free institutions of the present reign, he would have 
carried out thé law as scrupulously as the ‘“ Re Galant’uomo ;” 
but he was ‘a man of a plodding mind, and, like all such, averse 
from change, and afraid, perhaps, of embarking in speculative 
legislation, for ‘which he felt that the talent wasiwanting. He 
was, like ‘his' people, grave, industrious, and saving'; but he had 
not discovered that something: more than mere administrative 
activity ‘was needed to’ create a national feeling- in; a people 
made up, so ‘to speak, of so many shreds and scraps of other 
countries that ‘no man well knew what public spirit meant—a 
people’that had nocommon language in'which the great minds of 
the''time’ might appeal to the reason or the hearts of their coun- 
trymen, and'be understood:*: But! neither Charles Emanuel III. 
nor his’ son:Victor Amadeus IIE., who succeeded him.in 1773, 
ever appreciated the ‘value of literature to..a nation ; and the 
latter; especially,’ spoke of writers’ generally ;with the utmost 
contempt. Dazzled by the exploits of ‘Frederic of Prussia, 
Victor Amadeus sought to imitate his military system, and even 





_ * When Alfieri ‘was burning with all the fire of poetry, he had no language 
it which'to express himself; and had.to learn Italian before he could write. 
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his personal defects; but the talent of the German Prince was 
wanting ; and his lavish expenditure in keeping up a large army 
in a time of profound peace dissipated the revenues which his 
prudent father had left in so flourishing a state: so that when 
the day of trial came, he had to draw on an already exhausted 
treasury, and to ask aid from a people to whom patriotism was a 
word almost unknown. 

Meantime, in the midst of a peace which had lulled Europe 
into a slumbering security, there was a ferment in men’s minds. 
Natural science was making large strides ;—there was leisure for 
inquiry, and very soon political science became a subject of 
equal interest. A Professorship of Political Economy had been 
founded by private munificence at Naples in 1754, which was 
filled by the celebrated Genovesi, and twelve years later a simi- 
lar institution was founded at Milan. Its chair was filled by a 
man of still wider European reputation,—Cesare Beccaria, who, 
in his work “ Dei Delittie delle Pene,” had mooted questions till 
then unthought of ; laid down the great principles of social law; 
and boldly pointed out the faulty legislation of his own and 
other countnes, in matters of criminal jurisprudence. Almost at 
the same time Gaetano Filangieri, a Neapolitan nobleman, had 
attacked the system by which the higher orders enjoyed privi- 
leges denied to the lower in a work of no less startling oni- 
gimality. The sovereigns whose measures in many instances 
necessarily grew out of the first principles laid down by these 
writers, could not oppose them, though perhaps they, secretly 
wished that their views had been less openly asserted; and the 
works, both of Filangieri and Beccaria, were published with the 
sanction of Pietro Leopoldo of Tuscany, though under the false 
date of Philadelphia. Venice alone marked its infatuated de- 
crepitude, by making their circulation a capital offence. Even 
Pope Boniface XIV. was liberal enough to rescue Genovesi from 
the hands of the Inquisition at Naples—before which he had 
been brought on a charge of heresy—and removed his works 
from the prohibited list. Thus a new era was already in the 
course of preparation ; while Victor Amadeus was declarmg that 
“he valued one of his drummers at a higher rate than a whole 
pack of literati”! A prince who took such a view of his posi- 
tion was ill-calculated to meet the storm which was approaching. 

The people had in fact outgrown their institutions in almost 
every country in Europe, and the convulsion must have occurred 
sooner or later wherever the popular voice was: not allowed 
a medium, as in England, for proclaiming its demands. | In 
France the embarrassment of the finances, the vices and oppres- 
sive privileges of the nobility, while the middling and lower 
orders were ground down by heavy taxes and forced ‘services; 
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all conspired to bring things to a crisis under a prince who was 
free from the stains which had polluted his predecessors; when 
therefore the whole storm of popular discontent was directed 
against him, it roused a degree of sympathy which would not 
have been felt for a worse man. Even in England, where the 
first impulse had been that of joy at seeing a great nation eman- 
cipating itself from thraldom, the wild excesses which soon fol- 
lowed disgusted and alarmed the majority of the people; and 
the effect on the sovereigns of the continent was that of unmixed 
alarm. 

Those who were bound by the ties of consanguinity and 
marriage to the French royal family were naturally moved by 
the danger of their relatives; and resolved, somewhat unad- 
visedly, to rescue them by force of arms. They had ill-calcu- 
lated the force of the volcano to which they were trying to put a 
barrier. The King of Sardinia hesitated for a time as to the 
course he should pursue; for, as usual, France was willing to 
purchase his alliance by large offers at least ; and the old bait of 
the crown of Lombardy was held out: but he had little confidence 
in the French nation: the ties of marriage drew him towards the 
French princes, and he finally joined the league which had been 
formed against France by most of the continental Powers: not, 
however, without a prudent stipulation with the Emperor for a 
share of the spoils which it was expected would be won. But 
the surplus revenue which the prudent Charles Emanuel had left 
to his son was already absorbed ; and a debt of one hundred and 
twenty millions had been incurred—a bad beginning for an 
expensive war. ‘Taxes were doubled and trebled, the gold and 
silver plate of the nobility was called for;—church bells were 
melted and cast into cannon; the currency was lowered in value ; 
and, with the consent of the Pope, many convents were sup- 
pressed and their revenues appropriated. But these were the 
expedients of a last and desperate struggle for existence, not 
those with which a prudent government would enter upon a 
contest, for which it was evidently so fatally unprepared. ‘These 
measures ‘were calculated to create the evil they were intended to 
avert. Savoy, united by language to the French people, soon 
became infected to a certain extent with their mania, while the 
royal commanders, either strangely infatuated, or secretly bribed, 
took no measures for the security of the country: the thrifty 
Savoyards were disgusted by burthensome imposts, and both 
Nice and Savoy were lost almost before the declaration of war, 
Which took place in September, 1792. Even then Victor 
Amadeus depended on being able to defend the passes of the 
Alps, vainly trusting that the French generals would not violate 
the neutrality of Genoa: but a second time this fallacious hope 
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was disappointed: in 1794 the French troops marched along the 
Riviera, and came unexpectedly upon the united Sardinian and 
Austrian forces, before the season was sufficiently advanced to 
make any attack probable. Saorgio surrendered April 23, and 
by the end of May the passes of the Alps were lost to Piedmont. 
The war was carried on with less vigour for two years longer, and 
then the King's courage failed him; and he signed an armistice 
at Cherasco, which was followed up by the Peace of Paris, May 
15th, 1796. 


“ More humbling or ruinous conditions had never been forced upon 
Savoy. Buonaparte, at Cherasco, demanded the fortresses of Ceva, 
Cuneo, and Tortona: at Paris the King relinquished also Alessandria 
and Valenza, and consented, besides, to the demolition of Susa, La 
Brunetta, Exilles, and all those mountain fortresses which had for 
centuries, and in so many wars, overawed the French in their aggres- 
sive career, . . '.| The contest which came to sucha sorrowful end 
at Cherasco, had been carried on by the Piedmontese for four years. 
With the exception of their over-hasty retreat from Savoy and Nice 
in 1792, it would be unjust to say that’ the soldiers had, in any manner, 
forfeited the reputation they had gained in more fortunate campaigns, 
at the beginning, and in the middle of the century,,.The French 
Republicans did not fail to do justice to the valour of these troops, and 
they evinced their estimation of them by the fact, that, both in 1792, 
in 1795, and even during the negotiations for the Peace of Paris in 
1796, they were still offering Lombardy to Victor Amadeus if he 
would only join them in its conquest ‘ with one column of his troops.’ 
Had the other Italian States made common cause with Piedmont, 
therefore, the case was not hopeless; but the dastardly neutrality of 
Venice, the helpless supineness of Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, and the 
deliberate defection of Genoa, left Piedmont almost: alone: in’ the 
struggle. Nota single Italian soldier fought with the Piedmontese. 
The King of Naples, who had promised a force of 20,000 men, merely 
sent 2000 horse, who only did garrison duty at Valenza. Hardly any 
efficient support, could be obtained even from Austria.”’—History of 
Piedmont, vol, iii., p. 275. 


The king was already advanced in age, and this reverse: of 
fortune was too much for an old man to bear; he sank under the 
grief and shame of his position, and died in October of the same 
year as had seen the disgrace ofhis arms. Charles Emanuel IV. 
succeeded, in 1796, to his father’s * crown of thorns,” as he him: 
self called it. - He had been brought up in the narrowest views of 
Romanism, and the misfortunes of his house, and his own weak 
health, augmented his superstitious devotion. He’ met’ the 
dangers of his country ‘by restoring the holidays’ and festivals 
which his father had suppressed: and perhaps hoped’ thus to 
win from Heaven what man denied him. And at his first acces- 
sion, the French Directory treated him with much courtesy ; and 
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Count Balbo, his ambassador at Paris, is supposed, by bribes as 
well as skilful diplomacy, to have induced the then government 
of France, to consider seriously some plan of indemnifying his 
master for the loss of Nice and Savoy, which had been incor- 
porated with the French Republic. Both Lombardy and Genoa 
were talked of; and Buonaparte, then General of the Italian army, 
much advised the conciliation of Piedmont. A treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance was therefore eagerly sought for by the 
French, and Charles Emanuel, after some delay, put his signature 
to it on April 5, 1797. This was followed very soon by the total 
defeat of the Austrian forces, and the treaty of Campo Formio was 
signed between that power and France in October of the same 
year. 

"The rulers of France at this time seemed to believe, that by 
establishing fresh forms of government. analogous to their own, 
with fresh divisions of territory, they might better consolidate their 
own power ; for they were aware by this time that no sovereign of 
the old school would tolerate their doctrines, or ally himself with 
them longer than was required by his necessity ; accordingly small 
republics were everywhere established.- The territory of Milan 
was metamorphosed into the Cisalpine, that of Genoa into the 
Ligurian republic ; an ancient monarchy, therefore, like that of 
Piedmont, was an anomaly, which they deemed it necessary to 
remove out of theirway. The heavy taxes imposed on the subjects 
of Sardinia to meet the expenses of the war, had, of course, created 
dissatisfaction ; and to this a further cause of discontent was 
added in. the scarcity of provisions, occasioned by the waste and 
havoc of large armies traversing the country, Tumults broke out 
in many. places; but they were soon put down by the soldiery, 
and the King's Government, instead of compassionating the 
wretched people, took severe measures: many were executed, 
many more who were known to be of the democratic party were 
exiled, and these harsh sentences enlisted the public sympathy 
on the side of the sufferers. French agents, meantime, were at 
work to foment; disturbances, and.,thus, afford a. pretext for the 
measures already resolved on... In 1798, a'small band of Pied- 
montese; exiles, joined by some Ligurian democrats, took up arms 
and crossed the frontier, but they found the peasantry ill-disposed 
towards them,.and were repulsed, by the zxoyal. troops.. Many 
prisoners were taken; and ,again a sanguinary vengeance fol- 
lowed,, .which afforded. the pretext which had been sought. The 
French. acaredited minister insisted.on a general amnesty, the 
recal of all, political offenders,.and the dismissal of the king's 
ministers; added to: which he demanded that the citadel of Turin 
should; be given into the keeping of French troops, This 
ocgurred.on July 3, and the king from that time might be consi- 
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dered as a captive. He remained however in his capital for six 
months longer, but exposed to so many insults that he became 
weary of his crown of thorns, resigned it into the hands of the 
French commander, December 9, and took his departure from 
Turin that night. From that time for sixteen years the history 
of Savoy and Piedmont must be sought in that of France; the 
island of Sardinia bemg the only part of their possessions which 
the Princes of the House of Savoy had been able to retain. 

In the meantime Italy had been trodden down by the conqueror: 
accustomed to see the country parcelled out at his will, to be now 
metamorphosed into the citizens of a republic, now handed over 
as subjects to sovereigns of whom they knew nothing, but always 
so far chained to the car of the victor as to be compelled to supply 
the incessant drain of men and money caused by his wars, all 
publie spirit was lost among the mhabitants ; learning flagged,* 
and the people looked stolidly on, while sons grew up uninstructed, 
to be torn from them as soon as they arrived at an age to bear 
arms. But during this period other events were in progress else- 
where: the vaulting ambition of the French ruler had “ over: 
leaped itself,” and Italy was called upon in 1814 by different 
parties to decide on its own fate. It might perhaps, at that time, 
by a simultaneous movement have indicated its own independence; 
but events succeeded each other with such astounding rapidity as 
to distance all calculations: for such a movement preparation, 
union, leaders, were required, but none of these requisites were 
attainable: the hour came and passed, but the man to take advan- 
tage of it came not. The allied sovereigns, distracted by a mass 
of countries all requiring to be re-organized at once, probably 
thought it the shortest and easiest way to recal the former 
sovereigns, and leave to them the task of re-arranging their States. 
It was rendered the more necessary from the danger, every day 
growing more imminent, that the victors might themselves quarrel 
over the spoils. 

Piedmont awaited quietly the decision of the conquerors, and 
they invited back the exiled king. On the 12th of May, Victor 
Emanuel, brother and successor of Charles Emanuel IV., landed 
at Genoa; and on the 20th of the same month entered Turin: 
but he was expected to be passive in the matter, and to receive 
quietly what was awarded him, and no more. Nevertheless he 





* An Italian of middling rank excused himself to an English traveller for his 
imperfect knowledge of writing and accounts, by the simple fact that when he 
was a boy the eonscription law was in force. “Our parents,” he said, “ thought 
it useless to spend money and trouble in educating sons who were to be taken 
from them, most probably never to return, as soon as they reached maturity.” 
ae the University of Pisa, in 1830, there was no one capable of teaching 
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as met with enthusiasm by the people, who hailed in him the 
precursor of an age of peace and prosperity : he had gone through 
he schooling of adversity, and it. was to be expected that he 
would have learned some of its salutary lessons. But unfortu- 
mately, he too, like the Bourbons, had “learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing” during his banishment ; and his first act was to 
restore the laws and institutions of 1770! He wished, he said, 
to consider what had passed in his absence as a dream: but that 
dream comprised half the discoveries of modern science ; it com- 
prised the Code Napoleon; and, more than all, it comprised the 
new impulse given to the human mind by the fierce struggle of 
contending principles. To forget all this was impossible. 

The return of Napoleon from Elba again called the powers of 
Europe to arms; and Piedmont on this occasion did its part 
promptly and well. Accordingly, at the peace which followed, 
its claims were better considered, and the expediency of creating 
a power on the borders of France, capable of checking its am- 
bition, was acknowledged. The parts previously dismembered 
from Savoy were restored ; and as Genoa had shown itself unable 
to maintain its independence in the hour of trial, and as Piedmont 
could never be safe from French invasion till it held the road along 
the Riviera, the design already entertained of giving that city and 
its dependencies to the King of Sardinia, to secure his frontier, 
was carried into effect, in spite of the indignant outcry of the in- 
habitants, who still dreamed of their ancient greatness, and ill- 
brooked the sway of their ancient enemy. But however dis- 
tasteful to the men of that generation the change might be, the 
increasing prosperity of the city ever since, has proved that in 
this instance, at least, the allies judged wisely. This, however, 
at the time, was hardly to be hoped, for the retrograde movement 
of the court of Sardinia seemed tending towards a restoration 
of medieval barbarism. Jesuits and friars were again in the 
ascendant; the fashions of the last century were revived; “it 
was even contemplated to bastardize children born in wedlock 
contracted in accordance with the French civil marriage law,” 
and the barbarous criminal code of former times was revived. 
It was doubtful whether the reaction was more lamentable or 
absurd: it lasted, nevertheless, for between four and five years ; 
long enough to create abundant discontent, and to bring the 
king himself into contempt. At last, Victor Emanuel, who 
was rather a weak and prejudiced than a bad man, perceiving 
that his plans did not succeed, and that he was struggling 
against wind and tide, called more liberal ministers about him in 
1819, and Piedmont once more began to move forward. Still, 
however, he was bent on maintaining absolute power, and looked 
with an evil eye on all proposals which tended towards consti- 
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tutional government. The people, on the contrary, seeing what 
follies could be perpetrated by an absolute king, were eager for 
institutions more consonant with the times, in which the will of, 
the monarch should not be all-powerful. Discontent at Austrian 
despotism was no less prevalent in Lombardy; and the old 
scheme of a kingdom of North Italy was once more revived in 
the minds of many. Even the court of Turin was supposed to 
look on it with a favourable eye; but in order to carry sucha 
plan into effect, it was very evident to those who considered the 
matter at all deeply, that Piedmont must have some boon to 
offer to the peoples whom it invited to place themselves under 
its sway. The bait which would be most tempting was that of 
limited constitutional government, where the people should have 
a share in the legislation: and the liberal party in Piedmont, 
aware of this, sought to persuade the king to grant something of 
this kind to his patrimonial dominions, as a stepping-stone to 
the throne of Lombardy. But the course of events was again 
too quick for kings and ministers. Spain, bowed down under 
the iron despotism of the “beloved” Ferdinando Settimo, and 
indignant at the ingratitude of the monarch for whose sake they 
had bled, broke its bonds: it was a signal for other States to 
attempt the like. On the llth of March, 1821, the garrison of 
Alessandria began an insurrectionary movement by shouting— 
“The Spanish Constitution, and war to Austria,” concluding 
with loud cries of “Viva il Re,” to prove that they had no designs 
against the throne. But the king was not to be persuaded: he 
had pledged his word, he said, to the sovereigns then assembled 
at Laybach, that he would never put his signature to any con- 
stitutional charter whatever; and preferred his promise to his 
crown. ‘Two days after the outbreak he resigned it to his 
brother Charles Felix, who was then at Modena, and confided 
the regency, in the meantime, to Charles Albert, Prince of 
Carignano. And now comes a transaction which has thrown 4 
lasting stain on the character of this last : whether justly or not, 
will probably be hardly ascertained by the present age. The 
democratic party accuse Charles Albert of having fomented the 
discontents, and leagued with the Carbonari,* ‘“ with the view of 
placing the crown of Monza on his own brow;” and certainly 
at the time the general opinion of Europe was, that the Prince 
of Carignano had first leagued with, and then abandoned the 
popular leaders. Still his youth—he was at the time of his 
short regency only twenty-three years of age—and his extremely 





* See Montanelli “Memorie sull’ Italia,” &c., vol. ii. p. 85, a work more 
curious from the unconscious exhibition it affords of the animus of the party 
he belonged to than well written. It is throughout insolent in its tone, an 
slangish in expression. 
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irresolute character, incline us to Signor Gallenga’s version of 
the affair, and lead us to think that Charles Albert was rather 


‘guided by circumstances than very decided as to the course he 


meant to pursue, 


“Left alone with the subjects of an absent sovereign,” observes 
Signor Gallenga, ‘‘with such precedents and such a character, the 
young and inexperienced Regent betrayed all the irresoluteness and 
perplexity which were at all times the besetting sin of an otherwise 
lofty and’ generous nature. ‘The abdication of the king had already 
shaken the resolution of the most loyal; the Carbonari—a sect which, 
both here, at Naples, and throughout Italy, claimed the honour of 
initiating the movement—were now loud in their outcry for the 
Spanish Constitution ; the riotous garrison in the citadel threatened 
bombardment, and Charles Albert yielding, or pretending to yield, to 
compulsion, granted and proclaimed it from the balcony of his palace, 
in the evening of the same 13th of March, 1821. Only three days 
later, the King Charles Felix, thundered forth his manifesto from 
Modena, condemning all that had been done at Turin; and, under the 
menace of his own displeasure, and the vengeance of Austria, calling 
upon his people for immediate unconditional submission. Charles 
Albert had acted upon compulsion ; he had ‘concluded his proclama- 
tion with a proviso that ‘the constitution was granted in the king’s 
name, and awaited therefore the king’s approbation, without which it 
could have no validity,. He had hitherto reconciled the inclinations 
of an Italian patriot with the duties of a Piedmontese subject and 
prince, He was now at the diverging point:—on one side was rebel- 
lion, disorder, violence, weakness, hopeless disunion; on the other, 
legitimacy, the too great certainty of an easy victory, the prospect of 
adistant throne.”’—vol. iii. p. 321, 


Whatever might be his first intentions, he abandoned the 
revolutionary party when he found it would have been needful 
to draw his sword against his cousin. He quitted Turin on the 
night of the 21st, and proceeded to Modena, where he was 
refused an interview by the king, and’ he left his country for a 
time, and resided first at Florence, and then entered the army of 
the Duke d'Angouléme, and fought at the storming of the ‘Troca- 
lero. He returned afterwards, but lived in retirement. 

The defection of the Regent carried dismay into the councils 
ofithe liberal party: an attempt was made by a few enthusiasts 
tomeet the royal troops, but their inferior numbers soon con- 
Vinced them that the cause was hopeless. ’‘ Charles Felix re- 
entered his capital on the 18th of October, 1821; He had been 
preceded by the terrors of his extraordinary commissions, by 
wholesale proscriptions, by many capital sentences, though only 
by two actual executions. An amnesty, which had been pro- 
claimed on the 30th of September, was scarcely less severe than 
the verdict of his judges. There was silence and desolation— 
(Vor. LXV. No. CXXVII.]—New Sznizs, Vol. IX. No.I. G 
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blank discouragement in Piedmont.” The king was now supported 
by Austrian bayonets, and reigned over an intimidated people 
in a sort of lethargic stateliness. A few noble traits of character 
occasionally showed that he might once have been capable of 
better things; but they were isolated facts, and produced nothing. 

It was believed at the time that Austria entertained some in- 
tention of giving the crown of Sardinia to Francis, Duke of 
Modena, an Austrian archduke who had married a daughter of 
Victor Emanuel I., to the exclusion of the Prince of Carignano; 
but the melancholy tranquillity of Piedmont seemed to call for 
no immediate interference, and whatever was intended, it was 
deferred till the death of Charles Felix. In the midst, however, 
of this apparent tranquillity, Charles X. of France was driven 
from his throne, and again the down-trodden States of Europe 
raised their heads, and believed that their deliverance was ap- 
proaching. The movement was soon checked by Austrian inter- 
ference ; but just at the moment when the imperial troops were 
engaged in replacing the fugitive Duke of Modena in his palace, 
Charles Felix fell ill, and died in the spring of 1831, and the 
Prince of Carignano was thus enabled to secure the crown he had 
longed for, without opposition. But though the object of his 
ambition was attained, his situation was far from a desirable one. 
On the one hand, he felt how much the liberal party had a right 
to expect of him; on the other were the Austrian bayonets ; and 
his reign became one of half-measures—a perpetual vacillation, 
pendulum-like, between.the two extremes—never going to the 
full length of either. His expression to the Duke d’Aumale, in 
1845, when that prince advised him to commence certain reforms, 
is remarkable—‘I have to choose between the dagger of the 
Carbonari, and the chocolate of the priests,” said he: and Signor 
Gallegna apparently speaks with full knowledge of the fact,* 
when he declares that more than one dagger was whetted for the 
murder of the king by the agents of Mazzini. This and the 
continual inflammatory manifestoes of the democratic party, 
appear to have alarmed Charles Albert so far, that he forgot, m 
the instinct of self-preservation, that he had once encouraged 
hopes which were now dashed to the ground, and his measures 
were scarcely less harsh than those of his immediate prede- 
cessors, and with less to excuse them; for he, at least, had once 
seen the necessity of suiting the government to the times. 

Thus some years wore away. A deep murmur, like that of 8 
distant storm, was heard by those who listened for it; but the 
larger part of the politicians of Europe believed in the stability 
of the Orleans dynasty in France, in the omnipotence of Austria, 
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* See vol. iii. p. 338, of his history. 
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and the enduring servitude of Italy. Thus the clouds had 
gathered almost unnoticed, when the accession of Pius IX. 
o the papal chair, June 16, 1846, brought the storm to an 
explosion. His brother had suffered for his liberal feelings, and 
the new pontiff himself was supposed to have been imbued with 
alike feeling. THis first measures, perhaps, were prompted by 
sympathy with that brother: he proclaimed an amnesty, and 
endeavoured to reform and repair the rotten parts of the Roman 
government. The people, mad with joy, followed him with accla- 
mations ; and the pope himself, no less intoxicated with popular 
applause, thought he never could do too much for such affec- 
tionate subjects. Austria tried in vain to stem the torrent, for 
she saw, better than the well-meaning pontiff, whither the current 
tended. In July, 1847, it gave a gentle hint of its displeasure 
by the seizure of Ferrara, but without effect; and very soon all 
the lesser sovereigns of Italy yielded, some with a better, some 
with a worse grace.* The King of Naples led the way by accord- 
ing a constitution to his people on the 29th of January, 1848; 
and on the 8th of February, Charles Albert, professing to follow 
in the steps of Pius IX., at length satisfted the expectations of 
his subjects, by announcing the forthcoming “ Statuto,” which 
now forms the foundation of their freedom. Other States 
promptly followed the example; Tuscany on the 15th of the same 
month, and the pontifical government on the 14th of March. 
And now the stream rolled onwards with terrific rapidity. On 
the 22nd of February of the same year, the monarchy of France 
was swept away, and a republic proclaimed, scarcely less wild in 
its views than that of 1798. There was hardly a country in 
Europe that did not feel the shock. Germany was shaken to its 
centre; Hungary sprang to arms; and another great European 
war seemed imminent. The Italian liberal party, which hitherto 
had proceeded with some appearance of prudence, now broke all 
hounds; and, in spite of the remonstrances of a few of their 
wisest heads,+ rushed into hostilities with Austria. Milan broke 
out into popular insurrection ; and, after five days’ hard fighting, 
compelled Radetzky and his troops to evacuate the place. Other 
tities caught the infection, and there was scarcely a town in 








* Many of our readers will remember the clever caricature in Punch of the 
sovereigns taking a constitutional dose, and.the wry faces it occasioned. 

+ Manin, the Venetian, after having been rescued from prison by the popu- 
lace, was visited by a friend who brought the news of the commencing struggle. 
“The Austrians are murdering our brethren,” said he, “and you are still 
here? Come and put cum at the head of the people.” Manin replied, 
“I did not ask them to rescue me from prison: these hostile movements are 
fatal. I deplore them, and believe that much more might be gained by other 
methods.”——Montanelli, Mem; p. 198. 
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Lombardy in which: the Austrian commander retained any au fj 
thority. And now commenced a series of mistakes; on the part i 


of Charles Albert, of which, probably, the first and’ greatest: was theo: 


the imagining that he possessed. sufficient  promptitude, energy, 
and: daring to qualify him for the leader’ of a popular insur 
rection, : 

“On the evening of the nineteenth, the news of the outbreak af 
Milan reached Turin. Count Arese was sent by the combatants to 
ask assistance from Charles’ Albert: in the death struggle: they were 
carrying on. He could) not attain an audience, neither did he gain 
one word of encouragement from, the king’s .chamberlains, which he fi, 
might carry back to his brothers in arms. . The students of Turn ff 
called for arms to fly to the assistance of Milan .;, . . the king 
refused them,’’—Mont, Mem. p. 218. 


Thus the first seeds of: distrust were sown, time was. lost, and Bicti 


when Charles Albert finally moved towards: Lombardy, Radetaky 
had already had time to place his’ army in safety at. Verona* 
The opportunity had been allowed to slip away mever to retum; 
and when, .on the news of the success of the Milanese, the king 
put his forces in motion, it had more the air of a manceuvre-to 
obtain the long-coveted. possession- of Lombardy than, of,s 
generous aid to an oppressed people.. Had the movement been 
nearly simultaneous, it is probable that the British public would 
have caught the enthusiasm, and: by one of those generous im: 
pulses which set calculation at defiance, have forced the executive 
government into'some decided step;;but-instead of, this, there 
was doubt and: distrust. everywhere; the, movements of Charlesfii 
Albert were viewed. with suspicion ; it was feared. that the) insur 

gents would call in the aid of France, always more ready to entet fi 
Italy than to leave it; even Italians, when. they had {leisure to 
think, might dread. to see the scenes.ofithe last century repeated, 
when French and Austrian armies, wasted the country,by, tars; 
and England eagerly sought to avert by negotiation. the chance 
of an armed intervention on the part of. the Freneh,, Republic ft 
which might.not improbably end in the military occupation of all fh 
Italy.t . But when the, suecess of a cause, depends on the ‘enthw 





* Radetzky embraced warmly the siren 3 who miet him on the road with 


the news that Vérona still remained faithful to the Emperor, ‘and* exclaimed, 
with much emotion, that * All was not’ lost.”’—~Montanelli, Memip 216i >< 
_} The ministers of Charles Albert wrote from ‘Tiitin to Brignole (the! Sardi 
nian ambassador), on the, 3rd of August, bidding him ask.frony Rrance. for 
thousand men for Lombardy, and ten thousand for Venice; and Cayaignac told 
Lord Normanby that he should hold himself inexcusable, if, whien’ Milan wis 
on'the point of ‘being'retaken by the Austrians, ‘he’ should refuse 'to give the 
order by neues which: had been ¢alled for by the Oourt of Turin!) amo 
riciére, already destined to command the army of the Alps, was, burning to 
reawaken the echoes of Marengo.—Montanelli, Mem. p.290. 0 .c.05 4 
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‘Biasm of a whole ‘people, to negotiate is destruction: popular 
passion ‘will not‘wait'for the slow proceedings’ of diplomacy ; it 
Hegins to cool'down’;' men have time ‘to count’ the cost of what 
hey have' undertaken—to :contemplate the ruined ::crops, the 
‘ Hdevastated: villages, the wounded ‘andthe ‘dead; and then sus- 
picion awakens, and disunion follows. And thus it was in Italy. 
heinsurrection was,as yet too fresh to, have. cast up from its 
troubled: waves aiman capable of seizing. the helm and, guiding 
he ship into-port; and in the multitude of counsellors there: was 
distraction. ‘The: moment for effective’ action was already past, 
and Austria‘ saw it; the attempted ‘negotiations failed, as might 
have been expected under such circumstances ; and Charles Albert 


}Mundertook another campaign’ tinder such ‘disadvantages that his 


defeat was almost inevitable. He saw his own inaptitude for 
Action at least, and immediately after: the fatal battle of Novara 
resigned the ‘crown into’ the hands of his ‘son,’and retired: broken- 
hearted from his ‘throne and his country.’ He died at Oporto in 
hé July following.” \: folis agsd buat csi 
- The first- concern of the-new monarch, Victor’ Emanuel ILI., 
was to save the remnant of. his ‘army’ by consentmg -to an 
armistice on terms'which satisfied the Austrian: general. His 
lext Was to reassure his people, naturally in some suspense as to 
his intentions, ‘and: doubtful whether the ‘“‘ statuto” which had 
been published by Charles Albert but:a few weeks before Novara, 
would’ be held birding’ by his son. He returned, therefore, 
*Mvithout delay ‘to Turin, and on the: day following his arrival, 
isstied ¢ proclamation, assuring the nation of “the preservation 
"Mind-consolidation of their constitutional franchises.” He acted 
in conformity with this declaration. The parliament, new to its 
duties, had at first more the character of a debating club than a 
deliberative assembly, and-rather impeded than aided: the execu- 
ifftive government by throwing obstacles: in the way of peace, now 
became necessary to the country.’ The king used his constitu- 
tional: power,‘and dissolved it. The next showed itself: equally 
Wt Bimpracticable, and’ a second dissolution followed on'the 20th of 
‘BNovember; and ‘then the king, by a royal proclamation, appealed 
Tj gl the good sense of the people, pointing out to them that the 
ei! Peace must be. accepted which; by the mediation of France and 
vic England had been rendered 'as little onerous as. could be expected. 
adi This had its effect. The new parliament gave’ its sanction to the 
Hy gpetce, ‘and king <and’ people were now at liberty'to attend to the 
‘Paternal affairs of the country. 
The.“ statuto ” of Charles Albert had been hastily drawn up on 
‘Wthe model: of the» French: charter; so hastily, indeed, that it is 
Pore astonishing ‘that it should work at all, than that it should 
}°¢ imperfect in some of its’ provisions ; but both king and people 
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were honest in their desire to make it available, and they havg fur 
done so. Its fundamental provisions secured “the equality off We 
all subjects before the law; uniformity of taxation ; inviolability of 
of person and property; the right of petition and association, ani de 
the freedom of the press;” but unfortunately, it is much easier %° 
to lay down general principles of government than to apply then, th 
Old habits and prejudices start up at every turn to repel innova M¢ 
tion ; vested interests exclaim against the breach of long-standing 
engagements ; and even those who have profited by misgoven.§ ™ 
ment, deem that it ought to be prolonged, merely because they ¥° 
would suffer by the removal of abuses ; like the facchinz (porters) § * 
of Genoa, who, when the first wide streets were formed—there TI 

were only three, even then,* which could be traversed by two 
carriages abreast—exclaimed that the city was ruined, for th ™ 
facchini would no longer find employment. It was soon foun ™@ 
that the abstract propositions above mentioned had consequences “4 
hardly anticipated by the framers of the “statuto.” Pius IX. th 
was one of the first to perceive that the reforms which he had be 
initiated were incompatible with the power claimed by the heal} ™ 
of the Roman church, and suddenly drew back. But it was tog @ 
late as far as regarded the Sardinian States. The king was pledged E 
to his people that these fundamental laws should have therg ™ 
course ; and firmly, though quietly, the executive government he 
has proposed, and the king and parliament have sanctioned, the * 
measures which must necessarily grow out of them. It was cl 
clear that the principle that all subjects were equal in the eye of ™ 
the law, must do away with any especial immunities on the pag * 
of the ecclesiastical body, as far as regarded all civil offences of “ 
actions; and the freedom of the press equally removed them ™ 
surveillance which the court of Rome had been accustomed to © 
exercise over the publication of books and journals. The pong % 
tifical government remonstrated ; the Sardinian government ex: 0 
plained, and laid down clearly the great principles of right og ™ 
which its measures were founded; but in vain. The Papal allo © 
cution which is now before the world followed, and the gauntlet™ ™ 
was thrown down to the Sardinian government, by the claim ofa} ° 
power to annul the obnoxious laws. The king and his ministes,§ “ 
after all attempts at conciliation had failed, pursued their course;§ * 
the proposed laws passed through the legislative chambers, andg * 
received the king’s assent ; and there matters stand at present. I 
The measures which experienced so violent ‘ah opposition from 
the Court of Rome were briefly these. 1: The-so‘called Siccarlif, ' 
law, by which the ecclesiastical courts for the trial of civil and 4 
criminal causes, and other immunities, were finally abrogated. 2. A 
i 


* In 1826. 
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further law, by which ecclesiastical as well as lay corporations 
were forbidden the purchase of landed property, or the acceptance 
of donations or legacies, without the authorization of a royal 
decree, 3, The so-called Ratazzi law, which, by an arrangement 
somewhat similar to our Ecclesiastical Commission, provides for 
the augmentation of small benefices from the surplus revenues of 
rich bishoprics, and the property of certain monasteries which it 
suppresses ; giving pensions to the present members of the com- 
munity. By this last measure, it was calculated that the State 
would save nearly a million of francs, which it must pay for the 
augmentation of benefices and other ecclesiastical purposes. 
This law received the royal assent on the 29th of May, 1855, 

It is impossible to contemplate the great work of self-regene- 
ration in which Piedmont is now engaged, without feeling a deep 
interest in.a nation whose career has thus far been marked by so 
singular a degree of good sense as well as good faith. Amid all 
the difficulties thrown in its way by other powers—and they have 
been neither few nor small—the Sardinian government has main- 
tained its position with a calm dignity which has confounded its 
enemies, and exceeded the expectations of its well-wishers, In 
England, more especially, every friend of liberal opinions—every 
man whose heart is really interested in the progress of mankind, 
has hailed the rising star of Piedmont as the bright precursor of 
a yet brighter day for Italy, when that fair land shall break her 
chains, and cast off the yoke which. she has so long groaned 
under. But Count Cavour and his coadjutors in office have still 
a dangerous navigation before them, which will require all their 
courage and skill. They will have to instruct the people, as yet 
unaccustomed to their privileges, in the wise and temperate use 
of them: to show them that patience and forbearance are often 
needed in the people as well as the rulers; and that there are 
occasions on which to fetter the hands of the executive govern- 
ment. by factious opposition, would be to ruin the national cause. 
On the other hand, they have to resist. the too natural desire 
to avoid the trouble of convincing prejudiced understandings, and 
conciliating opposing interests, by a stretch of arbitrary power 
which, would endanger the whole fabric of the constitution ; and, 
added to.all this, they have the external hostility of all the de- 
spotic powers,of Europe, aided by the spiritual arms of Rome. 
It was probably with a view to ward off a portion of these dangers, 
that .thealliance, with the Western Powers was entered into, 
which would give England and. France a special interest in the 


Jnaintenance of the Sardinian States against any exterior enmity. 


We are not among those who think that sovereigns have a right 
to trifle with the lives and property of their subjects, by entering 
into war upon light grounds: unless, therefore, that alliance 
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offered solid advantages commensurate with the sacrifices which 
the nation may in consequence be called upon to make, we should 
say that Count Cavour could scarcely have justified the advising 
his master to such a step. But there are occasions when present 
sacrifices may ensure future advantages so great that no wise man 
will believe that they can be purchased too dear; and we are 
inclined to believe this to be one of these occasions. What may 
have been the secret terms of the Alliance we do not pretend to 
know; but it requires only the prescience which every rational 
man possesses, if he chooses to use it, to see that progress being 
the great law of the Creator, the nation which leads the van must 
by degrees be followed in every step by all who have entered on 
the same course of civilization. Let Piedmont, therefore, be 
enabled to hold its ground, and show that free institutions are 
producing an increase of intelligence, of commerce, and of wealth; 
let it show: that the rights of the governed can be exercised and 
respected without danger to the State ; that, in short, the people 
‘are happy, and the government secure; and, step by step—as 
one drop of mercury falls into another, the lesser always attracted 
by the greater—the small misgoverned States of Italy will, as in 
former times, seek under the liberal institutions of Piedmont for 
the protection denied them by their own rulers, and the prosperity 
enjoyed by its inhabitants. 

We have already seen that, in 1792, the efforts of Victor 
Amadeus IIT. were crippled by a debt incurred in a period of 
profound peace ; and that a deficient revenue compelled him to 
resort to the most ruinous expedients to produce the funds re- 
quisite for carrying on a war: the financial difficulties of the 
State are, therefore, of long standing. Charles Albert endea- 
voured to introduce greater economy; but even in his reign the 
yearly deficit was considerable. And in 1846-47, before the 
events of 1848 had involved fresh expenses, the deficit was very 
nearly three millions of francs, and the debt five hundred 
millions. 


Francs. Francs. 
In 1847, the Revenue was 101,407,988 ... Expense 119,982,049. 
1855, _ 128,000,000 ... » 188,852,000. 


But of this last apparent deficit, four millions had been laid out 
in railroads and other’ public works, likely to yield a profitable 
return; and eight millions were appropriated to the Sinking 
Fund—so that the deficiency was not absolute: and the. in- 
creasing revenue, which is estimated at one hundred and thirty 


millions for 1856, would bid fair shortly:to afford a surplus, . 


were it not for the expense of a distant war; which must be met 
by a loan, and a consequent increase of debt. Meanwhile, the 
evident activity of enterprise in the country does. not. give any 
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rhich Hreason to fear that its resources are exhausted; and if Count 
ould M#Cavour have failed in some of his financial schemes, at any rate 
ising the general result has been favourable.* 
sent “Those who remember Turin under the gloomy reign of Charles 
man MAlbert,” says Signor Gallenga, “can hardly recognise it in the 
> are vay, bustling, fast-spreading capital of Victor Emanuel II. 
may M§Scarcely anywhere out of London do streets, and squares, and 
id to rows of stately buildings rise, as if at a wave of the magician’s 
onal wand, as they do in the Borgo Nuovo, about the railway station, 
eing Mand all round the eastern and northern side of Turin.” At 
nust Genoa, as has been already noticed, a similar activity prevails ; 
on fJand though “the abolition of protective duties, and the impo- 
, be sition of some new taxes have proved rather unpopular, a states- 
are man is surely entitled to ask time for the working out of his 
Ith; Jfsystem; and in the meanwhile, when the minister comes in his 
and @bustling way into the House of Deputies, and, rubbing his hands 
ople Bwith glee, announces that the people, even of Genoa and Sar- 
—as Mdinia, however they may grumble, yet actually pay their taxes, 
cted we can easily understand the feelings of exultation, springing 
sin from a conviction that he has laid on the country no burthen 
for Hvhich a corresponding increase of public welfare has not enabled 
rity Jit to bear."-—Hist. of Piedmont, vol. iii. p. 427. 
If, then, as there is every reason to expect, king and people 
ctor f#remain true to each other—if free institutions bear their natural 
of fifruit in the spread of knowledge, and the consequent increase of 
1 t0 Mcomfort among all classes—Turin and Genoa will soon be the 
re- Mereat centres of Italian civilization and intelligence. Austria may 
the #}guard the fortresses of Lombardy, but she cannot imprison a 
lea- nation; and it is where life and property are secure, and thought 
the free, that talent and industry will seek their proper sphere. And 
the fas the persecutions of Philip II. and Louis XIV. laid the founda- 
ery Mtion of the manufacturing greatness of Britain, by sending the 
red [best workmen of Holland and France to seek there an asylum 















‘ * Since Signor Gallenga published his work, Count Cavour has made his 
; financial statement for 1855, by which it appears that between 1853 and 1854 
there had been a reduction of 7,156,270 frs. in the expenditure. The revenue 
yut #Rof 1854 had been ‘estimated at 125,061,000 frs., which was reduced by the 
ble | Chamber, in. consequence of the alteration of the tariff, to 122,163,160 frs. ; 
b but the result proved it to be 126,631,039 frs. The total deficit for 1855, 
ng instead of upwards of 10,000,000frs., as would appear from the statement given 
Ilr Bin the text, is’ stated at no more than 6,180,199 frs. He calculates the deficit 
ty ff of 1856! of ordinary ‘expenditure over ordinary revenue, at 4,000,000 frs. : but 
as, ‘0 this must be aflded the expenses of the war over and above the English loan. 
He therefore. proposes a new loan of, 30,000,000 frs.., The steady increase of 
let PROP’ 4 ; . : 
he qrevenue, and ponsepment decrease of deficit, notwithstanding the reduction of 
Ne Bi tariff duties, forin the best comment on the measures of the Sardinian adminis- 
DY ff tration, and-give A pledge for the future of yet more satisfactory results. 
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where their faith might be free, so Piedmont is also beginning to 
reap the advantage of the tyranny of Austrian rule, which has 
drawn into the Sardinian military and civil service the ablest men 
from the surrounding States. There is, however, one difficulty 
in the onward progress of the Sardinian monarchy, which Englant 
has never known: its constitution is not native to- its soil; has 
not grown with its growth and strengthened with its strength, 
like the English Parliament; and, consequently, the defects 
from which no human works are free, are more keenly scanned, 
because the whole is new and strange. Time-honoured institu 
tions are approached with a certain degree of respect ; but every 
man holds himself able to canvass a mere thing of yesterday; and 
thus there is danger of the same itching desire for change, which 
has proved so fatal in France. We trust, however, that the gool 
sense of the people will prevent this. Statesmen will always be 
liable to mistakes ; human contrivances will always be imperfect; 
and the power of watching over and correcting these, which is 
vested in the people, must be cautiously and wisely used, or the 
vessel of the State will founder, and with it the best hopes od 
Italy. But we entertain a more confident trust : we see in the 
progress of Piedmont the pledge of a happier future; and though 
the Italian patriot may still have to look forward to far distant 
years, he may surely exclaim, with the prophet of Midian, “I shall 
see it, though not now; I shall behold it, though not nigh.’ 
The dawn is come—the day will follow ; how soon it is impossible 
to say; but if Piedmont be true to itself, follow it must, 
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Art. IV.—Russia AND THE ALLIES. 


1, Commentaries on the Productive Forces of Russia. By 
M. L. De Tengoborski, Privy Councillor and Member of the 
Council of the Russian Empire. London: Longmans. 1855. 


2, Russland’s Kraft-Elemente und Einfluss-Mittel. Eine ge- 
schichtlich-statische Skizze, vom Dr. Frhr. Friedr. Wilh. von 
Reden (Russia's Elements of Strength and Means of Influ- 
ence. An Historico-statistical Sketch, by Doctor the Baron 
F. W. Von Reden). Frankfort-on-Main. 1854. 


3. The War: Who's to Blame? or the Eastern Question inves- 
tigated from the Official Documents. By James Macqueen, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. Author of “ African Geography,” &c. 
London: Madden. 1854. 

4, Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 1854—1855. 

5. Almanach de Gotha. Annuaire Diplomatique et Statistique 
pour [Année 1856. 


LONG list of works, English and foreign, might have been 

placed at the head of this article; works, some superficial, 
some solid; some silly, some interesting ; works representing all 
shades of political opinion, all degrees of information, all merits 
and demerits of authorship. But we have set here De Tengo- 
borski, because of the great amount of material which he has 
placed before those who are inquiring into the elements of 
Russian power ; Von Reden is selected, because of the clearness 
of his statements and the dispassionateness of his judgment ; the 
book of Mr. Macqueen has its place there, not, it will readily be 
believed, because (most imprudent and infelicitous prophet) he 
had foretold the fall of Mahometanism, on what he esteemed 
sure scriptural warrant, in the year 1854, but because he raises 
in a rough way some moral questions concerning the part which 
England is taking in the Russian war—questions which it 
touches the honour of England to have clearly answered. The 
“ Almanach” and the “ Annuaire” present from year to year to 
the politician and the statist tables and particulars which are 
not readily met with elsewhere. 

De Tengoborski, with whom many of our readers are by this 
time familiar, is somewhat diffuse ; and, though he makes consi- 
derable admissions from time to time, is naturally disposed to 
exaggerate the resources of the Russian Empire ; he beholds its 
greatness as it is to him in the future, as it is in its capabilities, 
or rather as it was; he shows a greatness which was about to be, 
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but is not now perhaps destined to be—he traces ‘an, outline 
which is not now to be filled up, at least so rapidly as he antici- 
pated. oF 

Von Reden’s work, in a much smaller compass, is altogether 
worthy of the author's high reputation as a statist: his object 
has been to present neither an odious caricature, nor a fantastical 
picture; to draw his information concerning the elements of 
Russian power, natural, political and social, from native, or at 
least, not unfriendly sources ; and then to compare the state of de- 
velopment of its powers with the attainments of other states; 
thus placing sufficient materials before the reader for the forma- 
tion of his own judgment, as to the relative power which it really 
possesses, and as to the propriety of according to it a political 
pre-eminence in Europe. It is a work highly to be recommended, 
both for its execution and its temper, and one which, for several 
reasons, had better have been given to the English public than 
De Tengoborski’s. 

It is evident that the war in which we are now engaged is 
not of the nature of many, which have heretofore devastated this 
fair world : it is not a war of ambition, at least on our side; nor 
a dynastic war; nor a war of passion and resentment. —It_is with 
us a very deliberate war, and undertaken for no base interests. But 
it is one of which the actual magnitude and the indefiniteness of 
many of its issues have grown upon our eyes as it has widened 


and waxed. Many, besides those in high places, who ought to 


have known better, but who for years have neglected all public 
interests which did not permit of being advanced simultaneously 
with party objects,—many others, much more excusably, have 
overrated the effect of what is called a moral demonstration on 
the part of. England; many were ignorant of the resources of 
Russia, of the perseverance of its government, of the slyness of 
its diplomacy, of the effective service at the command of jts ruler, 
of the unhesitating obedience of generals, soldiers, people; 
many had read so little, or thought so little, on the progress of 
Russia, that they imagined the persevering and unswerving 
policy of more than a century and a half could be stayed or 
turned aside by an expression of opinion on the part of this 
country. We must not, therefore, be surprised to find,, that 
some shock has been given to the confidence with which our 
first warlike movements were accompanied ; not surprised, that 
signs of inquietude and vacillation should have, shown. them- 
selves in some statesmen. There are weathercocks whose pro- 
perty is to shift before the wind has changed. The public men 
who have been: making pacific experiments haye miscalculated 
the effect of such'a shock or disappointment as we haye degeribed, 
from misunderstanding the popular character on which it would 
act; they have been trying the ice before it would bear, and 
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nature has prepared a proper punishment for such temerity. The 
people of this country did, indeed, think that the Russian govern- 
ment would have been accessible to an expression of opinion on 
the part of other European states—they have found that it is not 
prepared to yield one inch except to the pressure of force ; they 
fancied then that it was, though obstinate, defensive—they have 
discovered evidence of long-continued and systematic preparation 
for offence; they thought that a difference had arisen between 
equal members of the great European confederacy—they are 
made aware, that the one which differs from the rest assumes a 
tone of haughtiness and prerogative over all other states ; they 
thought, that when the immediate object of armed interference 
should have been attained, it would be easy to revert to a condi- 
tion of mutual good understanding and of peace—they learn, 
that the passage from war to peace will be surrounded with infi- 
nitely more difficulties than the transition from peace to war ; 
they took for granted, that their statesmen, though neither clear- 
headed nor far-sighted, were yet honest and firm—they find 
them to have been alternately frightened and cajoled; they 
thought that at least, whatever the traditional craft-secrets of the 
Foreign Office, the honour of England was safe in the hands of 
their foreign ministers—they discover that the name of England 
has been grieyously committed, and that it is scarcely possible 
now both to fulfil understandings and to act virtuously. The 
temper produced by these discoveries is one of dissatisfaction 
and of determination; but not a determination to patch up at all 
hazards an inglorious and treacherous peace. 

It is a determination rather to look clearly in the face all diffi- 
culties of the present, all dangers of the future, with an un- 
swerving will to overcome them: to ascertain, therefore, the 
relative power of England and her friends on the one side, and 
her opponent on the other; to clear up all ambiguities which 
rest on the moral position of England in this great struggle ; to 
place before the contemplation, as clearly as possible, the method 
of carrying out the war to a successful termination ; defining, as 
sharply as possible, the ends which would sufficiently correspond 
to the cost of life and happiness expended in the prosecution of 
it; and not shutting out a vista of further consequences, which 
may follow such snficiont and successful conclusion. If we be 
ill-informed, in any material degree, as to the power of our anta- 
gonist, we shall be, fearful and confident at the wrong, moments ; 
be alarmed at finding resistance where we had.not expected it, or 
hasty to grant terms to an exhausted and powerless. foe, which 
he could not have demanded in the-fulness, of his strength. If 
we be doubtful. of our own duties, we shall be paralysed by such 
misgiving, precisely when, it will require all our self-reliance 
and all our nerye, to driye home efforts well begun and well 
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sustained: and if we do not, in good time, take a compre- 
hensive view of the great effects which may follow this shaking 
of the nations, we shall, in the acme of success, fail to reap it 
—xrecoiling- astounded at the ianportonse and completeness of its 
issues, 

In order, therefore, to contribute what we can, to sustain at its 
height the tide of opinion in favour of a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, we propose to say something :—1. On the subject of the 
power of Russia compared with that of the Allies, particularly of 
our own: 2. Respecting the moral position of this country towards 
the Court of Russia: 38. Concerning the immediate ends and re- 
moter possible consequences of the war. And we speak first of the 
relative powers of the antagonists, because no one is bound to 
attempt impossibilities, or to engage actively in an undertaking, in 
which he has reasonable ground to foresee he shall be defeated. 

1. In a comparative estimate of the power of nations, the con- 
sideration of area naturally presents itself first, although, taken 
by itself, itis a factor of the least weight in the final result. 
Relatively, however, to mere area, Russia far outbalances the 
Alliance ; she presents in Europe and Asia, to the exclusion of 
American possessions, a surface of 348,165 geographical square 
miles: France, Great Britain, and Sardinia, excluding all but 
European possessions, together with Turkey, excluding Egypt, 
Syria, &c., occupy a surface of 41,970 geographical square miles 
only. But mere surface, thinly or inadequately inhabited, is, in 
time of war, an element of national weakness rather than of 
strength, inasmuch as it extends the boundary which requires 
defence, without proportionately supplying it with defenders; 
and the 348,165 square miles of the Russian Empire are occu- 
pied by 65,183,437 inhabitants only, while the 41,970 square 
miles of the allied countries possess a population of 96,219,574, 
as in the following tables :— 





g. 8q. mi. Population. 
British Isles and European Dependencies ...... 5782 ... 27,621,862 in 1851. 
France, PLOPCL..0.>.cccccoscorscvsveccosscescesccceseoee 9748 ... 35,781,628 do. 
Kingdom of Sardinia ..........:...:02eseeceeeeeereeee 1372 ... 4,916,084 in 1848. 
Turkey, immediate possessions in Europe ...... 6507 ... 10,500,000 in 1844. 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia ............ 3064 ... 5,000,000 do. 
CE RR EI Re -scctoresenscvsedensevssessie 9804 ... 10,700,000 do. 
«¢ Armenia and Kurdistan .................. 5693 ... 1,700,000. do. 
(Syria and the farther Asia, Egypt and other 
African dependencies being omitted). 41,970 96,219,574 


~ On the other hand, the Russian Empire contains :— 


g. 8q. mi. Population. 
100,429 ... 60,122,669 in 1851. 
AMID - sevccescneee Sebevebosene 247,736 ... 5,060,768 





348,165 65,183,437 
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The Allies, therefore, actually engaged, number nearly 50 per 
cent. more than the number of their opponents. 

In order to simplify our comparisons on this head, we will 
omit on the one side Asiatic Russia, which, indeed, adds little to 
the strength of the Empire, beyond some strategical opportu- 
nities of attack upon the extreme right of Turkey; and, on the 
other hand, we will take out the whole of the Turkish dominions, 
some of which, the Principalities in particular, however little 
they may contribute to the numerical strength of the Alliance in 
time of actual warfare, will prove of inestimable value, as the issues 
of the contest develop themselves, in the way of diplomatic standing 
places. We may deduct also from the same side the numerical 
force of Sardinia, for the alliance of that kingdom is. chiefly 
valuable for the moral weight belonging to. the adhesion of a 
free; virtuous, and progressing state; which likewise presents a 
geographical position, not coming into estimate here, but which 
may prove of the highest importance to the cause of the Allies in 
further European complications very possibly about to supervene. 
If the terms of our present comparison are thus reduced to Eu- 
ropean Russia on the one hand, and to the two Allies, France and 
England, on the other, it will be seen, that while the population 
of the former amounts to 60,122,669, the numbers of the latter 
together reach 63,403,490. There is, therefore, on this ground 
only, no such madness, as Mr. Cobden would have us believe, in 
going to war with an empire of sixty millions of inhabitants. 
We shall have to speak hereafter of our moral position in this 
contest; for the present, we are engaged only with the respective 
elements of power possessed by the Allies and by Russia. 

In further estimating these, and particularly in endeavouring 
to measure fairly the resources of the latter power, it must be 
borne in mind, that elements of great future strength are not to 
be assessed at present at their possible future value; although 
the prospect of immense developments of the resources of Russia, 
were she let alone for another decad or two of years, should contri- 
bute to determine the politician, if he has otherwise moral grounds 
sufficient to bear him, to attempt the restraint of that power now, 
while yet inits growth. But the result given above may be put 
in a somewhat different shape. The superficies of Europe is in 
geographical square miles, 182,288 ; the superficies of European 
Russia as here given, 100,429; according to De Tengoborski, 
omitting probably some water surfaces, 99,275. ‘The proportion 
of Russia to the whole surface of Europe may therefore be taken 
at 34, or 55 per cent. But the population of Europe at the end 
of 1852 was 266,550,000, of which, according to Von Reden, 
22°66 per cent. belong to Russia ; 14°25 per cent. to Austria, with 
a share of the surface of 6°65; to Prussia 6°36 of the population 
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and 2°80 only of the surface; to the whole of the German state 
together, 27°18 of the population and 11°91 of the surface: while 
England, with only 3°16 of the surface, and France with ong 
5°27, have respectively 10°42 and 18°43 of the population ; that 
is together 23°85 against 22°66 of Russia. 

In the rest of Europe, a population is not considered to bea 
dense one under 2500 heads, or upwards, to the geographic 
square mile ; 1000 per mile is a thin population, _ In Russia, the 
six most populous provinces presented only the proportions 
under given, in 1846, as appears from a table of M. Koeppen’s :— 

geo. sq. mi, Population, Inhabitants tosq.n, 
5 2323 
«Pula 
“ 1,703,000 
Polish provinces 4,865,000 
Province of Kursk 1,688,000 — 
«4 Poltawa 1,783,000 

We must repeat, that relatively to present efforts, such as are 
demanded by war, national powers are to be estimated from 
present data, and not from undeveloped resources, Therefor 
while M. De Tengoborski is quite right in regarding large tracts 
of yet uncultivated steppe and immense regions of unreclaimed 
forests as practically still lying without the boundaries of the 
empire, and as mines unworked of great national wealth, hitherto, 
the superficial thinness of the Russian population is a source of 
comparative weakness. With the same population spread over 
a quarter of the area, Russia would be a far stronger power 
While England has a number of 4839 inhabitants to the geo 
graphical square mile, and France 3789, Russia in Europe has 
only 647, in the whole of her empire only 63.. As a further 
evidence of the thinness of the Russian population may be taken 
the numbers of inhabitants in the chief cities, which are the 
centres of trade and markets for the rest of the empire. . In 1850 
St. Petersburg contained 532,241 inhabitants, Moscow 373,800, 
Riga (1849) 57,906, Odessa (1850) 71,392, Tula 54,626, Wilna 
(1849) 52,286, Kronstadt 25,120, Astrakan on the Caspian, 
44,798. The movement of the population.is, according to Von 
Reden, at the rate of not more than ‘95 at the most ; according to 
De Tengoborski, of somewhat more than 1 per cent. per annum. The 
movement of the population of Great Britain is 1°33. With De 
Tengoborski’s data before him, Von Reden gives reasons for 
thinking his per-centage of the movement excessive ; and there 
appear to be some causes which retard the increase of the Russian 
population disproportionately to the rest of Europe ; for though 
the females are stated to be prolific, as many as two-thirds of 
children born die in the first twelve months after their birth, from 
improvident treatment and neglect (Von Reden, p. 59); and 
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De Tengoborski acknowledges from data supplied in the St. 
Petersburg Almanac for 1852-3, a great relative mortality in Russia 
1 during the periods of infancy and adolescence. This, of course, 
tells upon the ratio of increase, in diminishing prematurely the 
number of prolific individuals.* 

To place the ratio of population to area in a somewhat more 
favourable point of view for Russia, about 30,000 geographical 
square miles of uncultivable and utterly uninhabitable land may 
be excluded from the computation, which will leave about 65,700 
square miles, for nearly 62,000,000 inhabitants, or about 944 
inhabitants to the geographical square mile; and if the land 
actually under cultivation, and meadows be alone taken into 
account, the extent of which is said to be 29,757 square miles, 
there will be a population of about 2082 to each square mile of 
productive land—a far weaker proportion than that presented 
either by France or England. 

But there is one condition which area necessarily affects, that 
is, the extent of boundary. At first sight, the boundary of Russia 
appears favourable to an extended sway, for the greater the 
ratio of boundary to area, the more are extended commercial 
facilities and intercourse, particularly if the boundary be a sea- 
line. Now the boundary line of Russia is to its area as 1 to 59, 
of England as 1 to 6, of France as 1 to 14. But a large portion 
of the Russian coast line is utterly useless for all maritime pur- 
poses, a considerable other portion is only open during a few 
months of the year; and the whole of the coast line in Europe, 
with the exception of that which forms the boundary in the 
White Sea and Northern Ocean, consists of the coast of inland 
seas, of which the gates are not in the possession of the empire. 

Next to the consideration of area and population, naturally 
comes that of the production of human food, and primarily of 
the cereals ; and it is acknowledged on all hands, not only that 
Russia is an exporting country of cereals, but that it also pos- 
sesses in large tracts of land, especially in its south-eastern pro- 
vinces, an area capable, in the natural properties of its soil, of pro- 
ducing an incalculable quantity ofgrain. There are, however, many 
titecumstances which, for several generations at least, will render 





* Upon the subject of the panei deaths of children, Mr. Porter quotes 


he following observation from Sir Francis D’Ivernois, ‘Tableau des 
Vertes,’ &c.:—“If the different States of Europe were to keep and publish 
every year an exact account of the population, carefully stating, in a separate 
olumn, the precise ages at'which children have died, that separate column 
f Q”ould exhibit the relative merit of the governments, as indicated by the com- 
parative happiness of their subjects.”—Porter, p. 24. And with their i 
hess will coincide their relative strength for politioal and strategical calcula- 
lons, 
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those tracts unavailable as sourees of production. Except on 
the courses of the rivers, they are subject to great droughts, and 
are totally devoid of wood for building or other necessary pur- ¥ 
poses; so that, unless artificial means be taken by Government 
to supply these wants, which even then must be a work of long 
time, there is no prospect of their adding materially to the wealth 
of the country, either by sustaining a denser population, or by 
supplying an increased exportation. And with respect to the 
production of cereals in Russia, it is to be noted, that the fluctua: 
tions of price are enormous between the years of plentiful and 
scanty harvests, as also are the differences of price in the pro: 
ducing and non-producing districts. The causes of these varia 
tions M. De Tengoborski refers to the following circumstances :— 


“1. The inequality of our harvests, which the climate with us ren- 
ders much more variable than they are in other countries. 2. The 
difficulty of our communications, in conséquence of the bad state of 
the main roads in a great part of the empire, and'of the cross roads 
everywhere. 38. The immense distances between the principal corm 
markets. 4. The narrow limits within which our internal corn trade 
is confined.’’—De Tengoborski, p. 252. 


In illustration of the difference in prices even in neighbouring 


provinces, the same author gives the following comparison of the 
price of rye in 1848—a year which presented no peculiarity as to 
its harvest—in the undernamed governments :— 
lrouble ... 42}kopecks ... per tehetwert. 
pord 90 
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Sins, «pets a », 
—De Tengoborski, p. 258. 


And these differences, so fatal to the equable development 
and civilization of a country, are due to the most complicated 
eauses, by no means depending only on geographical position. 
Thus, during the period from 1846 to 1849, the average prices 
were for rye in the government of Archangel, 4 roubles, 7) 
kopecks ; and in Livonia, a government much more to the south, 
5, roubles 92 kopecks, per tchetwert: and for wheat, in the 
former, 6 roubles 12 kopecks ; in the latter, 9 roubles 46 kopecks. 
There is one remarkable fact mentioned by the same author 
elsewhere, relating to the difficulty of transport, which bears very 
much on this question of agricultural prices, and which illustrates 
also generally the backward condition of Russia, in respect of the 
non-development of its mineral resources; he tells us that it may be 
said without exaggeration, “ that in Russia and Poland more than 
nine-tenths of the cart and waggon wheels of every description 
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are without iron hoops, and that, except m equipages of luxury, 
all the axles are of wood.’—(p. 210)..-But the variations in 


s price, which rises and falls rapidly under the influence of local 


and chance circumstances, effectually prevents the application of 
capital to agricultural purposes, or the undertaking of permanent 
improvements. ‘Lhe proprietor is glad to obtain from year to 
year such income as he can from the compulsory labour of the serfs 
upon his estate, and is often obliged to sell his produce for a trifle, 
unable to wait for a rise in the price, or to transport it to a better 
market. The surplus in the abundant years is thus mostly waste, 
while the deficiency in the bad years brings excessive suffering. 
And on the whole it is observed, that the fluctuations of price are 
greater in those governments which produce ‘a surplus, than in 
those which do not raise a sufficiency of grain for their own 
consumption. Thus, during the period from 1833 to 1841 prices 
differed at Petrozavodsk, St. Petersburg, Novgorod, Moseow, in 
proportions varying from 10 to 22 at the former place, to 10 to 42 
at the latter; while at Simbirsk, Ekaterinoslaw, Saratow, Tula, 
Stavropol, they ranged from 10 to 48 at the first-named of these 
places, and 10 to 111 at the last. It isevident that even in time 
of peace, it. must be long before the improvement of internal 
communications, and the steadiness of a foreign demand, can give 
sufficient stability to prices to encourage a systematic extension 
ofagriculture. But in time of war the surplus grain produce 
of the corn-growing districts will be thrown in waste on the local 
markets, leaving the distant and poorer regions unrelieved. 
From recent information also it appears, that the stoppage of the 
outlets of exportation for the surplus grain has caused a local 
plenty in some provinces, the effect of which will be the ruin, by 
comparative cheapness of produce, of the proprietors of the 
local estates, without any relief to the hunger of the distant 
members of the population.* At the same time, indeed, that we 
hear of an increased plenty of corn among the people of certain 
districts, we hear also of a general rise in prices. But these 
pices are only nominal, and are the expression of a rapid de- 
Peciation of the paper currency of the Empire. And Russia for 
4 long while has been issuing a paper circulation out of all rea- 





* How the cost of land transport, even in time of peace, adds enormously 
to the price of grain, when it has to be conveyed through long distances, 
appears from an official paper quoted by Von Reden, p. 88. In the year 1846, 
grain was required to be transported from the province of Orel, for the use of 

imperial peasants in the government of. Pskow, a distance of 600 wersts, 


vhich cost for that distance four roubles silver per tchetwert, or more than 
two shillings per bushel. The western provinces of Russia, now in want of 
corn, are more than that distance from any district which has a superabundance, 
and from the destruction the war has caused of men, horses, and carts, trans- 
Port, especially from east to west, has hecome wellnigh impossible. 
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sonable and practical proportion to the precious metals which 
it is supposed to represent. 

With respect to other elements of agricultural prosperity, } 
besides the production of cereals, the following is given in a table 
of “ Banfield’s Statistical Companion ” for 1854, as the propor- 
tions of the principal domestic animals per hectare (= 2} acres), 
of cultivated land only, in Russia, France, and England: 





1 
| Arable. | Meadow. | Total cult.| Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. 





France.......27,654,650 | 4,198,198 31,852,848 | 2,818,196 | 9,936,530 [32,151,430 
Great Brit. | 7,655,396 | 10,944,792 18, 600,188 | 1,500,000 | 6,865,000 |32,000,000 


Russia ane 6,125,000 67,750,000 {13,600,000 22,120,000 |30,000,000 











But these figures are not altogether to be depended on; De 
Tengoborski reckons 18 millions of horses, from which he 
deducts 3 millions as wandering on the steppes and unproductive, 
except by their colts. He estimates the horned cattle at 25 mil- 
lions at least, giving on a population of 61} millions, 5 head 
of cattle to 12 inhabitants. He also puts the number of sheep 
at 55 millions, or a minimum of 50 millions, giving a result of 
25 for every 31 inhabitants. The cultivated land he sets at 
90 millions of dessiatines (1 dessiatine=2°69 imp. acre) and 
60 millions of meadow or cultivated grass land. Von Reder, 
allowing the imsufficiency of data, estimates the arable at 
79,518,000 dess., gardens 6,159,000, meadows 11,479,000, vine- 
yard 95,000, steppe 98,537,000, forest 152,240,000, unre 
claimable land 144,659,000. But our present purpose is not to 
ascertain the nfimber of head of stock per acre of cultivated land, 
in order to a comparison of different modes of agriculture, as 
a landlord might enquire which of his tenants carried the most 
stock on equal acreage. We are now concerned with a question 
of relative power, which will be determined, not by amount of 
internal consumption, but by a balance in exchangeable value, 
after home demands are satisfied. 

Now a high relative proportion of the number of cattle to area or 
to population takes place under two very opposite conditions, and 
accordingly may indicate either a highly advanced or a low state 
of agriculture. When the animals are in a half-wild state, when 
they are left to their natural increase, and to provide their ow 
sustenance with little care of man, the amount of their numbe!s 
is no test of national wealth, that is, not of national wealth asf 
compared with civilized states: the life of the herdsman is 4 
semi-civilized life, midway between that of the hunter and of the 
agriculturist. And thus the large number of animals produced infs 
Russia is an evidence, rather of a low state of agriculture than olf 
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ahigh one. Their breeding, except within certain limits, is not 
regulated relatively to the working of the arable land, and it is 
s probable, that as agriculture properly so called makes progress, 
the number of animals will decrease proportionately to the popu- 
lation, if not absolutely. We have an instance in Australia of 
the tendency of the sheep to increase in a half-wild state, far 
beyond local and temporary needs, and when they have so in- 
creased they have become at times comparatively worthless ; 
the excretory parts of the animal, such as the fleece and the fat 
have heen found the most valuable portions. It is so in Russia in 
great degree, with respect both to the ox and the sheep. They 
are chiefly valuable for the tallow, hides, wool, which are their 
products, and which form articles for exportation. 
There is moreover, some evidence that the number of animals 
reared, is, or was lately actually diminishing. Plato Storch in 
his work ‘‘ On the Condition of the Peasantry in Russia,” gives the 
following numbers, founded upon the Statistics of M. Arsenieff, 
relating to the year 1846 :—horses 16,498,449, cattle 23,158,113, 
sheep, ordinary breeds 84,021,715, ditto, improved breeds 
7,652,360, swine 10,253,465, goats 637,559, buffalos 1038, 
asses and mules 1721, camels 48,095, rein-deer 252,000. These 
last are only met with in the province of Archangel; buffalos in 
4 provinces, principally in Tauris and Bessarabia; camels in 
provinces, chiefly in Astrakhan and Stavropol. But in the 
year 1851, according to official calculations which appeared in 
the “ Journal of the Ministry of the Interior,” the horses were 
15,805,782, cattle 19,925,926, sheep 27,724,898 and 7,941,700, 
swine 8,669,998, goats 1,188,173, buffalos 1588,—gsses and mules 
3159, camels 38,760, and rein-deer 115,862, a difference on all 
kinds of 11,073,679 head. It is moreover evident, that the 
tearing of animals is not pursued in connexion with any system 
of agriculture, for oxen are brought to be slaughtered at St. Peters- 
burg, distances of 900 to 1000 English miles, in droves from the 
il-cultivated regions of the south-east. The province of Oren- 
burg, which produces by far the largest number of all heads, 
'ftearly 6 millions, is one in which agriculture has made but little 
Progress ; notwithstanding its great natural fertility it supports 
only 2,180,000 inhabitants to 4,115,000 dess. of cultivated land, 
exclusive of 4,452,000 dess. of meadow, forming together one- 
ourth of the whole surface of that government. The sheep in the 
sfcountry of the Don Cossacks and elsewhere are almost in a wild 
State, and the same is true of the horses, It is obvious that the 
mumbers of these latter are excessive in any relation to agricul- 
ure, amounting to one to every four of the inhabitants, But it 
Should be remarked by those who are immediately concerned 
ith the present military efforts of Russia, that this superabun- 
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dance of horses will furnish facilities of transport over distances 
not easily embraced generally within the circle of commissariat 
supplies or other operations.* 

We do not however think, that proper deductions being made, 
the value of animal produce, relatively to their populations, would 
be far on the side of Russia as compared with the two Alhes: or 
that the aggregate of agricultural products, cereals and animal 
produce together, would much outbalance the produce of France 
and England, taken together. The growing of roots, so important 
in our agriculture, is almost unknown in Russia, and cannot 
there be carried to any great extent by reason of the droughts to 
which large districts are subject. De ‘l'engoborski gives the 
following as an ultimate result of comparison of Russian and 
French agricultural produce :— 

France. European Russia. 
102,800,000 tchetw. ... 260,000,000 tchetw. 

5,128,000 poods ... 20,000,000 poods. 

Oleaginous grains 1,238,000 tchetw. ... 4,865,000 tchetw. 
Cattle (calves not included) 7,870,000 head 
32,000,000 head 

4,910,000 ,, 


.-. 12,000,000 
— De Tengoborski, p. 200. 


This much, however, is plain, as the same author allows, “that 
in France” (and, in a still greater degree, in England) “the 
general income is‘augmented ina high proportion by the products 
of industry and commerce’—p. 202—and, indeed, the amount of 
agricultural produce which goes to feed the native population, is 
no more to be taken into account in a comparative estimate of 
the wealth of nations, than is the produce consumed on a farm to 





* The progress making by France in extending and improving 
horses is very iebnestign, md will be —— by a. following extract 
from the “Annuaire des Deux Mondes,” p. 111. “De larges épuratious 
opérées dans les établissemens de l’état, combinées avec la remonte, out 
permis de présenter aux éleveurs de chevaux un effectif de 1347 étalons qui ot 
sailli 74,169 jumens, chiffre supérieur de 7000 environ a celui de 1853; cest 
dailleurs le chiffre le plus considérable auquel l’administration soit arvee 
depuis que l’étatintervient dans la production chevaline. Ll n’est pas sais 
intérét de rappeler le chiffre des saillies constatées en 1827, 1837, 1847, et de 
les comparer avec céux de 1854: 


1,311 étalons de l'état ont servi... 37,369 jumens, 
830 2 a pre ,5 ” 

1,180 te eS <4 (O81: 55, 

1,347 ” ” ose 74,169 ” 


La eemendini a du se produire dans le chiffre des saillies effectnées 
par les étalons particuliers approuvés: on estime que les 650 étalons de cette 
catégorie ont servi de 30 a 33,000 jumens.” The effect, however, of the pals 
recently taken in France in respect to the breeding of horses, has been that, 
during the campaigns of 1854, the government was enabled to purchase 33,00 
horses for various services. 
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be considered an element in the net rental; it is entered on both 
sides of the farmer's book, or of the valuer’s sheet, at an arbitrary 
price. It is only-that surplus portion of agricultural produce, 
which enters into the market of the world, which ought to form 
an element in such a comparison as we are instituting: and that 
is the richest people, not which can bring to market the greater 
a agg of agricultural or animal products, but of all pro- 
ucts. 

Or we might look at it in this way: Two great families are 
engaged in a costly litigation, which will be decided ultimately, 
if we may “ take leave” to say so, by the relative length of purse. 
If A is a gentleman with a landed estate producing him 50,0001. 
a-year, and B has an estate of only 40,000/., but A consumes 
45,0001. of his 50,0001. annually, and B only 20,0001., it is 
evident which, in the long run, will win; or, rather, let A, having 
nothing but his estate, spend, within 5,000/., the whole annual 
income of it, and B, though he has a less landed estate, possess 
mines, and factories, and ships, which bring him as much more, 
he can now spend greater sums than A, and still retain a suffi- 
cient annual surplus, effectually to wear liim out in the litigation. 

We need not enter upon any enumerations to show that, in all 
industrial products except the agricultural, and in most natural 
products, the wealth of the Allies greatly outweighs that of the 
Russian Empire. And if we were to enter upon such a compa- 
tative enumeration, it might, with great fairness, be retorted 
upon us, that it is with our manufacturing and mineral products, 
as with the agricultural products of Russia—that portion of them 
which is taken up by home consumption ought not to be carried 
to account, it tells in sustaining the cipher of the population, 
and there has its proper value already assigned—only the portion 
which enters into the market of the world should enter into com- 
putation. In other words, the commercial test is the only true 
test of national strength. This test may be accepted by us with 
perfect confidence; and, meanwhile, we may be sure, that we 
shall be better able to supply, from other sources, the grain which 
we were beginning to take from.Russia, than she will be able to 
replace our products; and our commerce with the rest of the world 
will suffer, not to say less than hers, which is inconsiderable— 
but less than her agriculture, which is her main strength. 

The Russian prohibitive tariff of 1822 has, since that time, 
received some modifications. An ukase of Dec. 12, 1836, which 
came into force Jan 1, 1837, diminished by 203 the number of 
absolutely prohibited articles, added 148 to the number of 
those free of duty, and lowered the duties upon some others. On 
the contrary, the duty was raised on many other products, and 
it was declared in a semi-official article in the Northern Bee, 
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that the modifications which the tariff had undergone were not to 
be taken as indicating a change of system. It. was, however, 
admitted, in the same article, that, notwithstanding the monopoly 
enjoyed for fourteen years under a prohibitive tariff, very few 
fabrics had improved in quality, and the few which had, were 
those which felt the influence of a foreign competition, An 
entire revision of the tariff took place in 1841, which was not 
much better entitled to be considered a relaxation of the prohi- 
bitive system, and it was expressly conducted on the principle 
of relaxing the duty only on those articles, of which the impor- 
tation could not be injurious to native industry. A more liberal 
system was initiated by the ukase of the 13th of October, 1850, 
which came into action on January the Ist, 1851; it was at this 
time that the customs line between Russia and Poland was 
abolished. On return of peace, a policy which should adopt a 
free tariff would open a most beneficial future to the Empire: as 
it is, its system is “ protectionist,” though not “ prohibitive:” 
but even for protection it is necessary to keep up an expensive 
custom-house guard, of which the charge cannot be less, on an 
extensive frontier, than two million of silver roubles on a total 
revenue from customs of 31 millions. But, however capable of 
development, and however rich a source of national wealth and of 
state revenue, the commercial transactions of Russia under 4 
liberal policy may hereafter prove, asa source of general strength 
and of present revenue, it is by war almost entirely cut off. We 
must here, as before, guard ourselves against mistaking a capa- 
bility for an actuality. But while on the subject of Russian 
commerce, the following tables, taken from Von Reden, may be 
of interest :— 
Value of Imports in Silver Roubles. 





1851. 1852. 

Scandinavian Peninsula ............ 1,921,610 ...... 1,514,951 
RII 0 yis oso aestevancs ss nabeasaaane 18,988,860 ...... 13,723,314 
Denmark 234,386 ....... 254,927 
Hans-Towns 5,930,151 ...... 5,292,969 
Holland 3,155,182 ...... 3,080, 435 
Belgium 411,254 ...... 591,006 
Great Britain veeee 26,559,401  ..,.06,- 24,642,372 
Se eee .. 8,477,103 ...... 8,638, 393 
Spanish Peninsula .. « , 25411,584  .....8 - 3,180,312 
Tale nc cccisaesincks .. 8,426,065 .,... 2,818,621 
Austria.. -- 6,684,146 ...... 5,899,448 
Greece .. 472,154  oesoee 419,250 
Mss 5 Scccsscsevocésontsccseleosscepsce 3,805,106 ..... . 4,587,984 
America 8,837,579 7,696,991 
Other countries 789,156.05. 777,399 
Asiatic countries, &c, 15,734,836 ...... 16,649,447 

102,788,523 99,767,819 


—Von Reden, pp. 265, 6. 
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It will be seen that of the imports, the proportion coming from 
France and England is more than one-third of the whole. 










































: Value of Exports in Silver Roubles. 
re 1851. 1852. 
Scandinavian Peninsula ............ 2,068,599 ...... 2,321,379 
Ml po led QL ae OI ahd a 8,751,101 ...... 10,376,129 
ot Denmark ......... decsderddedes! “Aj 206{281 :.1:. . 1,332,817 
i- The Sound perejsoceperesseg cosecevce -- BySb09 007 — ecocep 4,537,726 
| Hang TOWNS ...sicccossephoopooncccedec, Apts GOG-  anpecp 1,960,272 
“ DE cactrsennmmccccesccccctuy EE coaseos 5,772,368 
I- Bolgitim vie..snlisccecesecssvecceceseeess! || 1,588,018 ° 05.545 2,342, 369 
al Great Britain........,000...c.s0eeeeeee 89,103,804 ...... 42,883,819 
0 France os vem 6,941,015 
ve Mss ecccegencciscoccesseccgecesee.  SEURUEEEEEE accues 435,942 
1S DPOB IE, ices bi ccbeceicescovcesoodge 1) th DA BRO iss 2,750,842 
18 THANG: | 603 foecbopersesdesvecdsccpoosivwcchie! (i Dy 0G eOL: | senbee 4,714,607 
5 Austria .. 4,800,389 ...... 5,709, 897 
I ako css s<cccccszecstsxecacontcaicing © Cra cesaan 158,928 
8 GreO00 i. ecdsciedeecebescdidecediceste !! ') O1,688! diced 282,286 
‘y Darke y deeds ..nerspseobtyssesvodoccess- |: Op LOR 440; “:..065 7,255,454 
e DI so <5 asvancavesds4eeeceinnnsons.... Mes. cette 2,034,555 
Other countries, Europe ............ 428,912 ...... 860,363 
, SiG, HO. ~ sreckscsdiddicd coverrvcescese 11,140,293 - ...... 12,423,885 
if NO 05 cciiscanacdd 95,213, 896 115,094,953 
f —Von Reden, p. 269, 


a gfrom this table it appears that France and England together 

h take nearly 50 per cent of the exports to Europe, and Turkey 74 

e @percent. more. The injury, however, to Russia by the present 
war, is not simply to be measured by the subtraction from her 
commerce of such large proportions as are ordinarily taken by 
the Powers with which she is now at war: the following table 
shows that of the export traffic there passes, 











Silver Roubles. 
1, By the White Sea osi..ei..ceeeeeeeceeeee 5°31 percent.or ... 4,469,548 
ne ee ee ae 59°06, i, 49,657,878 
8. 4, Black Sea and Sea of Azoff ... 23°72 a ... 19,937,480 
4, 5,  Overthe land boundaries ...... 1191 “) 10,008,747 
Total export trade with Europe, 1851... 100-00 84,078, 603 
A similar distribution of the import trade gives: 

: Silver Roubles. 
1, By the White Sea ..........:.c...ceeseeseeeee 0°42... 868,410 
gt IND cascerssceiaceensdnszocenessees 71°98 ....... 62,660,455 
3. 4, Black Sea and Sea of Azoff 
G, OdeRB 6 os cis ccccsescsscocdioss 7°47 6,503, 056 ; 
b. By the other ports ........:.. 2°24 9°71 1,948,280 ; 

Lghen sins - 

4, European land boundary...... 5 een 17°89 15,573,486 
Total import trade with Europe, 1851 ...... 100°00 87,058, 687 


—Von Reden, pp. 267, 271. 


Now, although a certain portion of the traffic which was thus 
sea-borne might find its way by land, at a diminished profit to 
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the Russian producer and an increased cost to the consumer, the 
chief portion of it cannot be so diverted, nor be carried on at al, 
as long as the Allies effectually blockade the Russian seabord, 
The Russian exports are in bulk, and cannot filter imperceptibly 
out of the Empire; thus, of the exports, the following are the 
most important articles—grain of all sorts and seeds, timber, 
hemp and flax, tallow; and, if no other causes were in operation 
to obstruct importation, it must of necessity dwindle and die out 
when exportation of home produce becomes impossible. 
Let us now glance at 


A Comparative Table of European Commerce, showing the Propor. 
tionate Value of the Imports and Exports of each State in parts 
of 100. 





Propor- | Propor-| : 
Name of State. tion of | tion of | Proportion of 
; Imports|Exports| total Trade. 


opulation ii 
P"Xualesss 





R 5°70) 4°12 4°94 
2. German Zollverein 9:80} 9°29 9°54 
8. Hanseatic Towns 12°25) 12°69 12°46 
4, Great Britain 33°92] 27°29 


10°68) 17:97 
4°81} 5-10 

’ 4°99 

3°30; 3°81 8°53 
" 79 

*89 


30°70 
(1146-921,495 th.) 
14°41 


(538-614,000 th.) 
4°94 
(184°475,219 th.) 
5°49 


11. Norway 
12. Switzerland 
“75 
’ 1:28 
15. Italy, a. Sardinia, kingd. of : 1:22 
b, Tuscany 55a ‘ 33 
c. Roman States... wees : 87 
07 
66 
24 
*20 
311] 4:11 





100°00} 99°97 

















—Von Reden, Deutschland und das ubrige Europa, p. 644. 


The high average per head of the population, which is given t0 
the Hanseatic towns and to Holland, is due to their being inter 
mediaries of traffic with the interior of the continent; theirs is 4 
passage and carrying traffic. Our immediate object, howevel; 
is to showthe comparative poverty of the Russian population, which 
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does a business only at the rate of 9s. per head with foreign coun- 
tries, while our population does a business of 61. 4s. per head. 
The condition also of the mercantile marine of Russia, as com- 
pared with our own, will, perhaps, excite some surprise. Official 
returns are not published concerning it, and the following esti- 


mate is made up by Von Reden from local sources :— 
Tons of 60 

Ports. No. of vessels,  poods (1 pud 
== $6lb avoir.) 


On the coast of Finland from Torneo to Wyborg, 20 ports... 470 —.... 106,210 
11 ports of the Baltic, from St. Petersburg to Libau 85 

9 ports of the Black Sea and Sea of Azow 

Ports of the White Sea 


The number of seamen employed in this marine amounted, before 
the war, to 10,800, of whom many were foreigners. This does not 
include the coasting trade, which employed more than 1,000 vessels 
in the Finnish ports, 2,000 in the Baltic, and 7,000 in the Black Sea, 
&. Of these last only -~, were of Russian construction or Russian 
ownership, the rest belonging to Greeks, Bulgarians, &c., under the 
Russian flag. 


The annual construction of sea-going ships was about 80 to 
90 of from 82 to 300 tons, nearly as many becoming annually 
unseaworthy.—Von Reden, pp. 214 ff. 

The mercantile marine of England comprised, in 1814, 24,418 
bottoms, of a collective tonnage of 2,616,965, and employing 
172,786 seamen and boys. In 1851, the number of the bottoms 
had reached $4,402 of 4,424,892 tons, worked by 248,512 men 
and boys, the number of ships having increased 41 per cent., 
the tonnage 72, and the employment 40. In a comparison of 
the state of a marine at different periods, it is evident that 
the terms compared should not be the number of bottoms, but 
the tonnage; for the number of merchant-ships built in each 
year does not now exceed considerably that which left the stocks in 
1814, but the tonnage of ships built in 1814 was only 86,075, 
and in the year ending January 5, 1853, 170,524; in 1854, 
207,238 ; in 1855, 201,703, exclusive of the British plantations. 

On the 8lst of December, 1854, the number of vessels be- 
longing to the several ports of the British Empire, with the 
ray of men and boys employed in their navigation, stood as 
ollows :— 


Isles of Guernsey, Jersey,and Man 
British Plantations,.............. =e 


5,048,270 266,491 
—Parliamentary Retwrn, 1855. 
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The progress of the French mercantile marine in the period 
from 1842 to 1852 is from 13,409 bottoms in the former year, 
of 589,517 tons, to 14,607 in the latter, with 721,427 tons. Von 
Reden gives a table shewing the proportionate amount of the 
mercantile marine of each European nation, in parts of 100; 
from which it appears that England possessed, in 1853, *fo%’, 
France 433, Turkey 7%, and Russia +34, of the merchant vessels 
of Europe. 

Or let us check by another test what has been said of the 
ability of this country, financially speaking, to carry through 
the contest in which it has embarked. And it must not be sup- 
posed that in treating of this ability as a dry matter of money, 
we underrate either the miseries and demoralization of actual 
warfare, or the burden which must be transmitted from it to 
other generations, along with the blessings of permanent peace, 
national liberty, and unfettered industry and commerce—blessings 
which, we trust, the successful termination of this war will secure 
to them. If it were fair, which we maintain it would not be, it 
would not be easy to meet the increased expenditure which will 
probably be required of us in the next and future years, without 
further loans, Shall we be able to raise them? to raise them, 
at least as freely as they were raised during the Napoleonic wars? 
It is not the place here to criticize the methods adopted here- 
tofore by our Finance-Ministers in raising loans; _ the 
question now to be answered is—Can we bear the necessary 
burden? It thus becomes our duty, though we cannot commit 
our successors absolutely, to look in the face the amount of 
loans for which we may possibly have occasion. The expenditure 
of the current year, 1855-1856, was taken in the last Budget at 
86,639,0001.; it will exceed 90,000,0001.; and it would not be safe 
to estimate the whole expenditure of future years of the war at 
less than 100,000,0007. per annum. Some of our outlays 
hitherto have been wastefully thrown away, in other directions 
additional outlays at proper junctures would have exercised im- 
portant influence on the issue of the war: but if for the future a 
better management may be hoped for in some departments, we 
must set against that hope the expectation, that it may be 
necessary to follow the course of the war into regions as yet to 
us unexplored, as, for instance, to the shores of the Caspian; 
and our governments always buy their knowledge of distant 
regions and their experience of new modes. of warfare, in the 
dearest market, On comparing now the state of the public debt 
at the commencement of 1811 with its amount on the 31st of 
March of the present year, we find that it was at the former time 
750,796,9811., at the latter 775,602,4191., as appears by the fol- 
lowing Parliamentary return :— 
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od [& Total unredeemed debt on 31st March, 1855. .............+0008 751,645,818 18 113 
Outstanding Exchequer Bills at the same date 17,151,400 

MI, BB Exchequer Bonds .........sssccocseseeessseeseeees 6,000,000 

on noe ewes 

he 23,151, 400 

Q. JR Interest upon BARI sous sa sassscsedacccencsecs ° 805,200 19 5 

. ——_————-_ 23,956,600 19 5 

iz) 

ls £775,602,419 18 44 


—Finance Accounts, 1855. 
ne During the quinguennium 1811-1815, the average annual tax- 
, ation, properly so called, was 68,460,9541., while the average 
amount borrowed in each year was 27,677,8681. With the 
increased resources of the country at the present time, 
there could be no difficulty in raising the annual taxation to 
1) 75,000,0001., which would be accomplished, without interfering 
with any commercial relations, by an income-tax of nine per cent., 


@, het J > 
yg obtaining at the same time 25,000,0001. by way of loan, during 
e cach year that the war shall last. If it shall be terminated, as, 


it indeed, it must be by the exhaustion of one side or the other 
|| § Within that time, it would leave us with no higher national debt 
t jy than 900,000,000/., not much exceeding that with which we came 
out of the last war, the capital of which, on the 5th of January, 
9 9 1816, was 885,186,323/., and the annual charge 32,457,141. 

_ We have not undertaken a defence of the system of carrying 
e § na war, in which our posterity are interested for ever, by the help 
y “loans, for we regard the arguments in favour of sustaining it by 
it creased taxation only, to be merely sophistical, merely an endea- 
¢ @ vour to get rid of the war indirectly by starving its supplies; an 
e increase of taxation would suffice for the expense of a reconnais- 
t Hf sance, but, not of an European, it may be an w@cumenical war. 


” What then was the annual distribution of the national bur- 

t fj dens in our last great war, in the last and most costly period of it? 

| ee ee re 

3 tL ere 65,173,545 ...... 19,143,953 ...... 84,317,498 

: 1812... 65,037,850 ...... 24,790,697 ...... 89,828,547 
1813... 68,748,363 ...... 39,649,282 ...... 108,397,645 

‘ 1814 ...... 71,134,503 ...... 34,563,603 ...... 105,698,106 

C 1815 ...... 72,210,512 _...... 20,241,807 ...... 92,452,319 

Total raised for the public service in five years, 480,694,115; at the average 

) ff per annum of 96,138, 8237, 

; The population of Great Britain was in 1811 12,596,803, in 

t #1821 14,391,631; taking 13,494,217 as the population for the 

2 ff period before us, which for the early years of it is above its ratio, 

t Band adding 6,500,000 for Ireland, of which the population in 

f 7 1821 was 6,801,827, the total heads of the United King- 

> dom amounted to 19,994,227, to bear an annual burden of 


96,138,828]. =4'808, or 41. 16s. 2d. per head. 
It further appears that the average amount raised by tax- 
ation, irrespective of loans and exchequer bills, reached to the 
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sum of 68,460,9541. per annum for those years, at a rate then of 
31. 6s. 8d. per head; while we have not yet attained ‘that total, 
with a population of more than 27,500,000, for the United 
Kingdom. The estimated produce of taxation for the year 
ending April 1, 1856, as laid before the House of Commons on 
the 30th of April last, shows a sum of 67,639,000J., or at the 
rate of 22. 98. 2d. per head. Inclusive of the loans for the current 
year, the sum of 86,639,000/., voted for the service of the country, 
gives a burden of 3. 3s. per head, or less than two-thirds, rela- 
tively, of that which was borne during the five years, 1811—181), 
when the country might be supposed to have been drained of its 
resources by a heavy taxation during the 18 previous years. 
But is the increased population of the country proportionately 
able to bear the same taxation per head which it was able to endure 
in the great French war, or is it a population pauperized byits very 
increase? According to the best tests which can be applied, it is 
better able, if increase im every branch of manufacture and of con- 
merce is any test of increased national prosperity and strength. 
On the other hand the public debt of Russia was estimated 
by Von Reden a year ago at 820 millions of thalers, ot 
123,000,0001. ; the ordmary revenue in 1852 was 44,500,0001.; 
and the expenditure for the same year, on the peace esta- 
blishment, a little in excess; the cost of the army and 
fleet in time of peace was 15,000,000I., the expenditure on that 
head now cannot be at a lower rate than 3,000,0000. a month, 
or 36,000,0007. per annum. This item alone will cause a 
excess of expenditure over the ordinary revenue of 21,000,000. at 
least, and some of the other public expenses, which are clubbed 
together below, at a total of 134,190,000 roubles for 1852, must 
receive a considerable increase. And the revenue of Russia 
is not one which is elastic like our own, as will be seen on 
observing the sources from which it is derived. 
1852. ReEcerer, 8. R. EXPENDITURE. S. R. 
Domains 37,550,000 | Expenses of the Imperial 
Apanages 8,645,000 house and family: 10, 750,000 
ES A ae ee 30,500,000 | Army, peaceestablishment 70,895,000 
Value of payments in kind 20,236,000 | Navy, do. 26, 500, 000 
Likecontributionsinmoney 11,086,000 | Debt (of which the sinking 
Excise, of which on bever- fund, 29,369;837) ...:.. $8,500,000 
ages, 78,800,000 102,910,000 | Other charges of the State 134,190,000 
Capitation tax 19, 829, 000 
Roads 2,066,000 275,835,000 
Patents of mercantile cor- = 297,350,000 th. 
porations, exemptions, = £44,602,500, 


Patents and stamps 
Sundries 





275,472,000 = 296,958, 816 thalers =» 44,543, 822/. 
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In 1853 the Customs only produced 26,951,560 S.R.,. thus 


Customs properly so called 25,034,822 
For the use of sundry towns ................06 Renda dela thinned iohas 679,634 
For sinking fund on loans for bridges and canals... oa 623,239 
Excise upon salt, Crimea 4 258,957 
Warehousing dues 209,583 
Freightand passage-money on steamboats, Odessa to Cronstadt 50,019 
Tax for the Lyceum of Odessa 95,306 


26,951,560 


The debt of the Empire in 1853 is stated to have con- 
sisted of— 
8.R. 
Old foreign debt 57,149,000 


Terminable debt 110,867, 055 
Rentes 258, 181,476 


Credit-notes carrying interest 51,000,000 
$11,375,581 
788,573,112 


The above statement, which is taken from the “ Almanach de 
Gotha,” can only be approximative, and is itself founded upon a 
fuller account. of the state of the Russian debt in Von Reden, 
“Russland’s Kraft-Elemente,” pp. 360 ff.; but there appears to 

e an error in the first item which that author gives, p. 360, 
and again, p. 365, as asum of Dutch florins and not of silver 
roubles, which would reduce that amount by one-half. The sum 
itself consists of the balances of foreign loans contracted since 

820 and in course of redemption, including also a portion of the 
old debt of Holland, undertaken by Russia in 1815. But the 
most important fact to notice respecting the Russian debt, the 
total of which would in itself not seem alarming to an English 
eye, is the large proportion of it which consists of “ paper 
money.” This paper money is not, indeed, to be confounded 
with the paper roubles or assignats, of which there were in 
circulation in 1817, 836 millions, at a rate of exchange to the 
silver rouble of 253 per cent. In 1824, 595 millions were still 
in circulation, at a rate of 27 per cent. to the silver rouble. By 
tn ukase of 1839 34 paper roubles were declared to be equi- 
alent to one silver rouble. But of this particular paper there 
does not appear to be in circulation more than 8S. R. 4,255,600. 
But an ukase of Ist January, 1840, established the Deposit-banks, 
for the purpose of issuing deposit-notes against coin and bullion. 
Of these deposit-notes, not bearing interest, there are only in 
creulation apparently, S. R. 280,438. By an ukase of Ist July, 
1841, were issued credit-notes to the extent of 30 millions 
silver roubles, in notes of 50 roubles each; and every method was 
taken to encourage the investment of trust moneys and savings 
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in these securities; and it was provided, that there shouli 
always be kept in hand, in gold and silver, at least one-sixth 
part of the amount so deposited. Further provisions were made 
concerning the issue of these notes on 13th of June, 1843, and in 
December, 1844, the total of the precious metals in hand ss 
security for these notes was found to be 70,464,246 silver roubles, 
The public received these notes with perfect confidence, ant 
on Ist of January, 1847, the metallic security for their liquids 
tion amounted to 101,287,478 silver roubles. In the same yeu, 
by an ukase of the 12th of April, an amount of 30 millions of 
silver roubles was invested in French and English funds on 
account of the metallic capital. It is not known that that opera- 
tion was repeated, which it probably was not to any extent, but 
on the 14th of June, 1852, there was only found to be in the 
vaults of the castle of St. Peter and St. Paul, where the metallic 
reserve is deposited, a capital of 9,270,000 silver roubles in gold, 
and 2,000,000 silver roubles insilver. This small apparentreserve 
could only be accounted for on the supposition of there being large 
balances in the several bureaux, of which, however, no explani- 
tion was given. There are estimated to have been in circulation 
on the Ist of January, 1853, of credit notes an amount of 
311,375,581 silver roubles; they bear an interest of 4°32 per 
cent., that is 18 kopecks per month on each note of 50 roubles, 
and are thus analogous to our Exchequer Bills. The soundest 
of our own financiers have always been opposed to any great 
extension of the unfunded debt; what would be thought of the 
condition of England if, at the very opening of a great war, one- 
half of her debt consisted of Treasury notes of the above 
description? We say one half, for further additions have been 
since made to the amount of notes in circulation on January |, 
1853. By an ukase of December 28, in the same year, it was 
referred to the Senate to authorize the emission of a reserve 
capital of notes, 10 millions of silver roubles, of the creation of 
June, 1843, and the creation of a further reserve-capital of 40 
millions. And by a further ukase, January 18, 1854, six series 
of notes of three millions each were issued. It should be observed, 
also, that even at the date of January 1, 1853, the financial con- 
dition was by no means prosperous. The debt had increased 
within the eleven preceding years—years of peace—at the rate 
of 46 per cent., or 225,034,000 silver roubles, including 
77,750,000 silver roubles, loan for the Moscow and St. Peters 
burgh Railway ; of the total addition, 120,323,000 silver roubles 
was funded debt, and 104,710,000 paper obligations. The papet 
rouble circulation is now rapidly falling to the condition of the 
old assignats. 

It may be noticed further that, taking the Russian debt at 
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123,000,0001., it gives an amount of about 1J. 18s. per head of 
the population; and, taking the ordinary public income at 
44,500,0001., it gives a capitation of 138. 10d. each on a popula- 
tion of 65,000,000. ‘This seems an extremely small burden, 
relatively, to that with which England enters on the war, which 
would give, taking the debt as it stood on the 31st of March 
last, a capitation of 281. 4s,; and, taking the annual expenditure 
at its rate in peace of 52 millions, a capitation of about ll. 18s. 


vp a population of 27,500,000. 


But the weight of debt and of taxation is to be estimated, not 
simply per head, but relatively to the means and incomes of those 
on whom it falls; and we have seen reason already to conclude 
that, relatively to ability to bear it, the taxation necessary to 
England to ensure the successful carrying on of this war, will be 
borne with far greater ease than any increase of taxation, however 
insignificant, can be borne by the subjects of Russia. And when 
we have spoken above of an addition of 21 millions sterling to 
the cost of the army of Russia, we must be well aware that an 
additional annual outlay of four times that sum for several years 
together, would be necessary to enable that power to hold out 
against the united resources of France and England. The 
burden of a debt such as ours is a burden or mortgage upon the 
national estate, and does not affect each present generation as it 
fows on, further than as the annual charge adds to the annual 
imposts. So that the point of comparison will be, whether the 
Englishman can bear per head a taxation for the present of the 
amount which the wants of the war, and his ordinary expenses, 
ind the provision for interest on his mortgage require of him, 
vith more facility than the Russian can bear his like burdens. 

It has appeared already that the values of products exchange- 
able with other countries give rise to an import and export 
trade amounting, together, to sums which, divided among the 
Russian population, show an interest in the national business 
of 98. per head; while a similar interest in surplus products 
gives to each Englishman an interest in trade operations of 
124s. per head, and to each Frenchman of 45s. per head, extra- 
European commerce excluded. Considering the infinitely greater 
power which there is in a concentrated population, facilities of 
railway intercourse which are afforded in the two countries com- 
pared with the third, and natural advantages of climate, as telling 
Upon the relative efficiency of the respective populations, we are 
Well justified in assuming that, if the Russian can bear with his 
usual business of 9s., a taxation annually of 13s. 10d., the 
Englishman, relatively to his trade of 6l. 4s., could bear 
§l. 10s. 7d., and the Frenchman, relatively to his trade of 2l. 5s., 
could bear 31. 9s. 2d. We do not, of course, intend to say, that 

(Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]—New Szrirs, Vol. IX. No. I. I 
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the trade of these respective countries puts in the pocket of each 
individual an exact benefit which he can hand over to the service 
of the State, but it furnishes as accurate a gauge as any other 
which can be devised, whereby to test, not absolute, but relative 
capability of taxation. According to this test, the Russian is 
already more highly taxed than the Frenchman or the English- 
man, and it would be quite out of the question to think that he 
could bear a taxation, even if his resources were not otherwise 
interfered with, such as that which is borne without derangement 
by the populations of England and France. 

And if one word must be said concerning the human mate- 
rial with which the war is to be carried on, there will be no want 
of men on the side of the Allies, no overwhelming supply on the 
part of the adversary. Men will not spring up earthborn any 
more from the steppes of Russia, than from the plains of France 
or out of the hedgerows of England. The army of France may 
be taken safely ut an effective force of 600,000 men, besides a 
foreign legion. The army of England, on the footing voted in 
the Budget for 1855-56, consists of cavalry 15,410, infantry 
187,655, artillery 22,341, a total of 225,406: deducting on ser 
vice in India and the colonies 50,000,. there remain 175,406, to 
which is to be added a foreign legion of 14,950; indeed, at ou 
present rate, there will be no difficulty in sustaining a force of 
200,000 men for the service of this war; and if this number be 
far from equal to that of our French friends, we must contribute 
in an increased ratio to other expenditures, and particularly by 
naval services, so as to equalize our sacrifices, if not in all 
respects our glories. The French marine in 1854 consisted of 
290 vessels of war of 11,773 guns, together with 407 steam- 
vessels of 28,750 horse-power. The fleet of England consists of 
290 sailing-vesssels of 10,421 guns, together with 231 screw 
steamers of 54,417 horse-power, with an armament of 3643 guns, 
an immense number of steam transports not being enumerated. 

The Russian army is said to exceed a million of men; thatis 
to say—Guards 58,211, infantry 686,400, cavalry 156,000, 
artillery 69,500, engineers 78,500, Cossacks 20,000—1,068,611. 
The Russian fleet consisted in 1854 of 60 ships of the line of 
70 to 120 guns, 37 frigates of 40 to 60 guns, 70 corvettes, brigs, 
&c., and 40 steamers. It was armed with 9,000 guns, and 
manned with 42,000 sailors and 20,000 marines. If thus there 
may seem to be some advantage, numerically, on the side of the 
Russians as to land forces actually on foot, there is none in the 
numbers of the population from which those supplies are to con- 
tinue to be drawn; there is a disadvantage in the weakness of 
that population by reason of its thinness, by reason of its less 
wealth, by reason of its extended frontier, by reason of its opera 
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ich tions having, in fact, no base, while the sea is the base of the 
‘ice Mf operations of the Allies. We have omitted also altogether the 
he Turkish and Sardinian quotas. 
ive The English are disposed to admit readily, that in some sense 
| is they are not.a military nation. But let us distinguish. If this 
sh J mean, that our insular position, rendering us perfectly secure in 
he ordinary times of peace, dispenses with our keeping up a sem- 
ise MH blance of war, and indisposes us to wear the sword as a part of 
ent our dress when its work as a weapon is done, we may allow that 
we are not military. If it mean, that we are too jealous of the 
te fH prerogatives of our sovereigns, or too suspicious of the discre- 
unt M tion of their ministers, to place in their hands the dangerous in- 
the Mf strument of a large standing army in time of peace—if it mean, 
ny that we are too utilitarian, or too moral, to maintain a number 
ice fH of men in barracks or in quarters, to become idlers, drunkards, 
ay Hand debauchers of the daughters of the peasantry—if it mean, 
} aM that we are naturally too industrious to like playing at soldiers, 
in when by real work we might add to the comforts of our wives and 
try @ children—then let us admit, without shame, that we are not a 
er Mmilitary people. But if it mean, that there is wanting in the 
to @ heart of an Englishman that natural resentment which is the 
ut basis of all virtuous indignation at wrong, of all chivalry, of all 
of M executive justice, and of all reasonable liberty—then it is a libel 
bef to suppose it. We are not military now by actual training and 
it HM practice ; but this is a defect which will be remedied in time, 
by Mand effectually before this war is done. And meanwhile let us 
all @remember, that other maritime peoples, furnishing but few 
of Mi citizen-soldiers—Athens, Carthage, Venice—have not been un- 
m- equal to the sustaining great wars, or to the conducting mighty 
of M sieges. In the hands of able generals, the Mauritanians, Numi- 
W- idians, Spaniards, Gauls, who were associated in the expeditions 
of Carthage, could be welded together and wielded as one army ; 
and in the crisis of her fortunes—in the Hannibalic war—it was 
no want of soldiery, no want of courage in the men who fought 
under her standards, no enfeeblement of her troops through the 
atts of peace, nor with her was it the want of a general whose 
strategic power was equal to his patriotism, which gave the 
teponderance to her enemy; but it was the ill-working of an 
dligarchical constitution—it was faction at home. 

2. We have now, perhaps, said quite enough, and for many much 
more than enough, in order to show generally, that England can 
bear this war; but it is well to fortify virtue with confidence ; 
and a necessary element, even in the hero’s courage, is faith in his 
own power. But if we can probably sustain this effort, and 
88 Fprosecute our undertaking to a final issue, are we justified in our 
‘a Fundertaking—justified in persevering in it? And we suppose 
I2 
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that this question is not in discussion with schoolboy politicians, 
who think that the responsibility of those who undertake mighty 
wars can be brought to a simple technical test, as police magis- 
trates decide which of two persons engaged in some street dis- 
turbance, is to pay a fine or be sent to prison, upon the mete 
evidence of the first blow, or of the first obvious provocation, 
Wars, like revolutions, issue out of comparatively small occa- 
sions; but the meanness of their immediate occasions supplies 
no just measure of the greatness of their objects. The case of 
Don Pacifico might have occasioned this European war—fit ex- 
perimentum in corpore vili ; and the insurrection of European 
liberty against the enslaving policy of the North, would have 
been as justifiable as it is now—as justifiable if it had arisen out 
of that mean occasion, wherein everybody concerned was, on the 
surface, wrong—as when it arose out of another occasion, little 
less mean, of the jealousies of rival ecclesiastics, wherein no one 
could be perfectly in the right. 

But there occurs a very grave objection, and we must not 
blink it, to the course which England has pursued in allying 
herself with France against Russia. It may be said, that how- 
ever desirable, in the abstract, the ends to which that policy 
appears to be directed, it was not competent to England to em- 
bark in it; that she was committed to the opposite policy and 
the opposite alliance ; that her hands were tied by previous un- 
derstandings. Let us honestly confess that Russia may have 
had reason to think so. No doubt, while we were accusing her 
statesmen of deception and tergiversation and Jesuitry, they 
were accusing us of vacillation and treachery; while we were 
wondering that our demonstrations had no effect, they took them 
for mere shams, inasmuch: as they believed us to be pledged not 
to carry demonstrations into realities. Truth, according to ow 
apprehension of it, obliges us to say, that these expectations on 
the part of our present adversary were not without foundation. 
Sorrowfully we confess it, because the honour of England is 
touched by the admission. But let us examine, probe. cou- 
rageously, in order that we may decide fearlessly and honestly 
as to our policy for the future. 

In 1844, the Duke of Wellington was in power, and the then 
Emperor of Russia paid a well-remembered | visit to Englané. 
We have no right to assume, indeed we have no room left, for 
assuming, that the: understanding which was come: to, on occa 
sion of that visit, between the Emperor and the then ministers, 
was other than.that which was embodied in the Memorandum by 
Count Nesselrode, delivered to. Her Majesty's Government, and 
founded on communications received from the Emperor of Russi 
subsequently to his Imperial Majestf’s visit to England im June, 
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1844. This memorandum was kept continually before the eyes 
of our successive Ministers for Foreign Affairs, and by any who 
had the most superficial knowledge of what the policy of Russia 
had been in her successive aggrandizements, of what her methods 
had been in carrying it out, it could receive but one interpreta- 
tion; could receive but one interpretation, as to the part which 
it was understood England should play in the adjustment of the 
affairs of Turkey. This document must by no means be ignored, 
inasmuch as it constitutes the very basis of the indictment against 
the honour of England; and as unfriendly commentators will take 
care to remind us of it, we should turn it to use, and take such 
warning from it as it suggests. It commences by an under- 
taking to keep things as they were with respect to Turkey as 
long as possible. The value of this understanding, translated 
into Russian, ought to have been understood by those who 
remembered, as politicians by profession must be supposed to 
have remembered, how long the last division of Poland was post- 
poned, after the understanding between Russia and Prussia to 
preserve the Constitution of Poland intact. It then goes on 
thus with respect to ‘Turkey, with the’ passages which, from 
their great significance we repeat below, though too well-known 
already, * 





* “However, they must not conceal from themselves how many elements of 
dissolution that empire contains within itself. ' Unforeseen circumstances may 
hasten its fall, without its being in the power of the friendly Cabinets to pre- 
vent it. 

“As it is not given to human foresight to settle beforehand a plan of action 
for such or such unlooked-for case, it would be premature to discuss even- 
tualities which may never be realized. 

“Tn the uncertainty which hovers over the future, a single fundamental idea 
seems to admit of a really practical ag it is that the danger which 
may result from a catastrophe in Turkey will be much diminished, if, in the 
event of its occurring, Russia and England have come to an understanding as 
to the course to be taken by them in common. ti 
_ “Tsolated, the action of these two Powers might do much mischief; united, 
itean produce a real benefit: thence, the advantage of coming to a previous 
mderstunding before having recourse to action. 

“This notion was in principle agreed upon during the Emperor’s last residence 
in London. The result was the eventual. exgagement, that if anything unfore- 
seen occurred in Turkey, Russia and England should previously concert together 
as to the course which they should pursue in common. 

“The object for which Russia and England will have to come to an under- 
standing may be expressed in the following manner :— S09 

“1, To seek to maintain the existence. of the Ottoman Empire in its present 
state, so long as that political combination shall be possible. 

“2. If we foresee that it must crumble to pieces, to enter into previous concert 
4s to everything relating to the establishment of u new order of things, §c. 

“For the purpose thas stated, the policy of Russia and of Austria, as we have 


already said, is closely united by the principle of perfect identity. If England, 
as the principal maritime power, acts in concert with them, it is to be supposed 
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We need not concern ourselves with the mere, phraseology of 
this now celebrated paper, or note such inconsistencies as the 
“previous concert for common action if anything unforeseen 
should occur ;” and the “entering into previous concert if we 
foresee that Turkey must crumble to pieces.” As it is, the paper 
is much more straightforward and intelligible than State papers 
frequently are; and the contradiction between the “ unforeseen” 
and the “foreseen” is only apparent; it is as when some young 
spendthrift speculates to his intimates on “ eventualities which 
may never be realized,” on what he might do if anything should 
happen to his dear old uncle; the “ unforeseen” is a euphemism 
for the fated and the imminent. But this is very bad—nothing 
can be worse: Ils s'entendent comme larrons en foire. But who? 
The Emperor and the Ministers of the Queen for the time being 
—but not the people of England. Yet, since 1844, we have had 
many changes of Ministry. We have had Liberals—so-called~ 
in power, great sticklers for “ civil and religious liberty all over 
the world.” Certainly they never repudiated this precious un- 
dertaking. Is Sir Hamilton Seymour, when he goes to St 
Petersburg, instructed to know anything of the existence of 
such a document ?—or does he go as a machine and channel of 
communication only; as a mere pump—a sucker and spout? 
Since the paper was revealed, we have been able to comprehend 
the turn of the confidential communications, on the part of the late 
Emperor, which took place with Sir Hamilton: and on the sup- 
position that the latter was officially ignorant of the paper, which 
he ought not to have been, we may understand his virtuous sur- 
prise as the meaning of these confidences broke upon him—but 
not otherwise. Yet we must acknowledge that the conversa- 
tions of the Emperor with Sir Hamilton, now that we have the 
key to them, were justified as between him and the British 
Court; that his propositions were not of the nature of bribes 
then offered for the first time to seduce the virgin integrity of 
England; rather they were proposals—honourable, as honour is 
understood in some relations—as to a method of partition of 
booty between two confederate . . . Powers. Even to the last, the 
Emperor seems to have thought, that the. English Government 
could not be in earnest in its hostile demonstrations, with Lord 





that France will be obliged to act in conformity with the course agreed upon 
between St. Petersburg, London, and Vienna. 

“Conflict between the great Powers being thus obviated, it is to be hoped 
that the peace of Europe will be maintained, even in the midst-of such serious 
circumstances. I¢ is to secure this object of common interest, if the case occu’s, 
that, as the Emperor agreed with Her Britannic Majesty's Ministers during his 
residence in England, the previous understanding which Russia and Eagland shall 
establish between themselves must be directed.” 
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‘of MAberdeen, the friend of the old Duke and of Sir Robert Peel, 
the Mat the head of it. The feelings of the Emperor towards that 
zen fe Ministry, and his expectations from it, may be judged of by the 
we extract given below from a communication which would be offen- 
per sive to any honourable British minister, from its mingled wiliness 
ers and quiet presumption.* 

n” The thanks to Lord Aberdeen, for the “salutary impulse given 
ng {to the decisions of the British Cabinet,” the expression of sensi- 
ch ff bility to his “ new proof of confidence’”—half flattery, half sneer— 
ld @ must have been gravelling, one should think, to any minister of 
m f Great Britain, in whatever part of it he might have been born ; 
ng @ but especially so to Lord Aberdeen, when he remembered the 
»? upshot of the treaty of Adrianople ; the way in which a former 
ng ff proof of confidence on the part of the British Government had 
ad jj been met ; the ineffectual protest which he had addressed to the 
— @ Russian Government when it was too late; and when the whole 
er of the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and therewith the means 
n- § of subjugating the Caucasus, of flanking Anatolia, of effectually 
t, Mf wtimidating Persia, of distantly menacing our Indian posses- 
of sions, had already passed into the hands of the Imperial head of 
of @ the Conservative party. 








d * “NesseLnope 10 BRuNNow. 

** April 7, 1853. 

,: “M. Le Baron,—It has given us much satisfaction to perceive, as well by 
h @ tls dispatch as by the summary of your communications with the British 
: Ministers, that all the first reports spread at Constantinople, in regard to_ her 
Hj instructions, had caused no alarm or apprehension to the Cabinet of London ; 
it # satisfied by the personal assurances whith it has received in this matter from 
- the Emperor, that his majesty’s desire and determination are to respect the 
independence and integrity of the Turkish empire; and that, if his views in this 
respect should undergo any change, our august master would be the first fo ap- 
prize the English Government of it.” 

Then, after referring to the question of the Holy Places : 

“The English government must themselves see, that France is not always 
aecessible to counsels of moderation, since the wise representations which they 
made to her, through Lord Cowley, have not availed to prevent the departure 
of the French squadron. 

“The Emperor desires you, M. le Baron, to thank Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Clarendon, very particularly in his name, for the salutary impulse which they 
have recently given to the decisions of the British Cabinet. The former has, 
on this occasion, shown us a new proof of his confidence, of which our august 
naster is highly sensible. The latter, with whom our relations have hardly yet 
) Wf ommenced, thus enters upon them under auspices which justify us in hoping that 

they will be of the most satisfactory nature. In relying upon our assurances in 
| § telusing to. follow France in a step, if not hostile, at least marked with distrust 
, ff toward us, England, under present. circumstances, has performed an act of 
wise policy. . . . In this point of view Lord Aberdeen appears to us to have 
fully understood the important part which England had to play, and we are 
| I fappy to congratulate him upon it, persuaded beforehand of the impartiality 
which he will display in carrying it out.” 
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What, then, is the position of the English nation ? It isa 
distressing one, no doubt; but not a difficult one. The nation 
is in the position of one, for whom his agents have entered into 
an immoral contract. ‘The other party feels aggrieved—we feel 
humiliated; but if humiliated by the entanglement of a wicked 
undertaking made for us, we should have been more humiliated 
by its fulfilment. If the fulfilment, indeed, had been a mei 
matter of interest to ourselves—if we could have extricated our- 
selves from all obligation and all. responsibility by the payment 
of money, or by the sacrifice of some object of national ambition, 
it would have been our duty to do it. But if it involves the ruin of 
the weak, of a weak friend in whose affairs we have always been in- 
terfering, whom we have been always pestering with our advice; if 
it involves the sealing up for ever, “in the interest of” so-called 
“conservatism, and of present peace,” the hopes of rational liberty 
for Europe, or of surrendering to another, as all the burden, 80 all 
the honour, of contending in a noble cause ; if it involves certain 
present contempt and sure danger to the freedom of our own people, 
at no very distant time, in order that the men of one short genera 
tion may be undisturbed in their ease, and in the getting in of 
their lucre ; then let us give to the winds, like gossamer threads, 
all official and non-official and semi-official and confidential 
and personal and secret understandings, confidences, and entan- 
glements, which may fetter our actions in a great undertaking to 
which we are called. And having so done, let us especially take 
heed what servants we employ fur the future, and that we know 
well how far they are committing us. Let us especially take heed 
not to be entangled again in the yoke of bondage which we have 
cast off. We are now embarked too far to recede or hesitate in 
a quarrel with an Empire which we have at last thwarted and 
disappointed in the very hour when the policy of ages seemed 
about to receive its consummation.. We must not flatter out 
selves that this is an ordinary misunderstanding, to.be patched 
up again by an interchange of a few protocols; the maxim of 
jpusovytec we dvbie giAjoovree will not apply to those who ate 
arrayed against each other in. this war. Had our, statemet 
remained the tools of the, Muscovite policy, we may be; sure that 
they and we: would \have been ‘sacrificed - at) last, as, meanet 
tools had been before: . Royal conspirators: destroy a best friend 
with as little compunction as they destroy the humblest slave; 
not because they hate him, but because his destruction can: be 
useful. ‘So should we have been destroyed, without Jate, when, 
in the- cold: calculation of an unswerving ambition, our turn and 
time had come. : But now we should be destroyed not only out of 
ambition, but out of hate. One may travel far in the company 
of an assassin without discovering his character, and without 
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Russian Policy. 





njury ; but when once that character shall have been revealed, 
shen once the stiletto shall have been seen in his bosom, or the 
pommel of his horse-pistol from under his riding coat—above 
ll, when once his companion shall have quarrelled with him, it 
is not safe ever then to become his friend, or to quit him, until 
is arms shall have been wrested from him. In the Baltic and 
in the Black Sea, we hold Russia by the two wrists; if through 
ay weakness we let go either hand, before she is altogether dis- 
amed, we shall rue it,—we should be as mad as would have been 
the London Police, on a celebrated day, had they suffered the 
populace to cross the bridges, on the hither side of which lay the 
metropolis and its spoils. 

3. Russia would not tear with her own hands, and yet she has 
torn with her own hands the treaty of Kainardji and the treaty 
of Adrianople ; the cessions made by those treaties revert as to 
their title, by the very circumstance of war, to the ceding Power, 
they become her possessions, whenever in the course of war she 
shall occupy them by herself or by her allies. By the treaty of 
Adrianople was ceded to Russia the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea; by the treaty of Kainardji had bee obtained its western 
coast, the Crimea, and the Sea of Azoff. Shortly we trust the whole 
of this line will be in the occupation of the Allied Powers, to be 
occupied by them till the conclusion of peace; but not such a peace 
as shall give it up again into the hands from which it shall have 
been wrested. 

Is it necessary to recapitulate the working out of a policy 
traditional for a century and a half? Is it necessary to show 
the gradual annexations by which Russia has become what she 
is; to indicate not only the enormous growth of her area, but 
her acquisition of coast-line, of ports, of commanding situations ? 
Is it necessary even to refer to the mighty changes effected in 
the condition of Russia relatively to the world, by that most 
wnhappy treaty of Kainardji and by the acquisition of Finland ? 
Is it necessary to point out, that the leverage by which she has 
been disturbing the foundations of the Turkish empire is precisely 
that whereby she prepared’ a pretext for Polish annexation ; 
namely,-the plea of extending her’ protection to persecuted 
co-religionists ?) The policy of Russia has in fact convicted itself ; 
she has revealed that the purpose of her acquisitions has been pos- 
session and conquest ; not security, well-being, commerce, and 
civilization. ‘Russia has used her acquisition of Finland for the 
purpose of erecting fortresses not required for her own safety ; 
hot merely haughty ‘demonstrations, not merely insults, but 
engines for the speedy subjugation of neighbouring nations, and 
threats to the whole of the West. She has used in like manner 
the acquisitions made by that fatal treaty of Kainardji, as means 
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of pressing more and more on the weak and as emblems of defiance 
to the peaceful strong. But had her will been otherwise ; had he 
object. been really the promotion of brotherly intercourse among 
mankind, the encouragement of traffic among nations, and the 
replacing the military glories and military miseries of the oli 
worn-out world by the happier arts of peace, this object she 
might have carried out: it depended only on her, that the Baltis 
and the Black Sea should have been peaceful lakes, that ther 
shores should have bristled with no threatening armaments, that 
their waters should for ever have. been undisturbed by the boom 
ing gun, save in the rendering of some friendly salute. But that 
which Russia might have done, and has not done; might have 
done, and has obstructed the doing of it, must be done for her— 
must be done by others—must be done in spite of her. She had 
a high destiny before her, and has not wrought it out; othe 
will enter upon it. She was possessed of an almost omnipotent 
instrumentality for the cause of peace and goodness; she has 
abused the instrument; it must be wrested from her, and be 
placed in worthier hands. But that is not to be done by fow 
gentlemen meeting together in a room, and, as pugilists prelude 


-to their mock encounters by shaking of hands, first assuring 


one another of their feelings of the highest mutual consideration, 
and then quoting at one another the fag ends of schoolboy lis- 
torical lessons. 

Neither politically nor strategically should this war be con 
ducted with the object of striking a heavy blow at the heart or in 
a sensitive part, of the Russian empire, in order to tame the 
spirit of that government sufficiently to induce it to condescenl 
to negotiation. The strategical objects of the war and. the poli 
tical objects of our statesmen, if they take a sufficiently large 
view of the circumstances of Europe, do in fact coincide. In 
other words, we must work out a result by our arms, retain what 
we have wrought by occupation, and only make peace on the 
principle of wtt possidetis. We cannot expect the Tzar, any 
Tzar, to give up; we must take from him all, which the futwe 
security of the world demands. And although hitherto the con- 
duct of the war has shed but little lustre.on the name of England, 
while it has diffused sorrows. throughout. the hearts of her people 
not to be forgotten in this generation, the movement. of it has 
advanced slowly in the direction which we have indicated. The 
waves both of the Black Sea and of the Baltic acknowledge no 
longer the supremacy of Russian navies, but their shores have 
not yet passed into secure hands, With perseverance that. shall 
be accomplished in another and another campaign; and God 
forbid that when that end shall have been arrived at, any royal 


complaisance or ministerial weakness—any cross-cuiting of 
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parties, or parliamentary jobbery, should rob freedom and civiliza- 
ion of the security which shall have been so dearly won. 

Knowing the exact process by which Russia, continually 
equiring an extension of coast and a more and more dominant 
position in the Baltic and in the Black Sea, has become menacing 
pot only to Turkey but to the whole world, it is simple to see 
Mivhat the process must be which should define it within safe 
‘theitfounds. ‘Che rights which have already accrued in the East 
, thiifirom a state of war, and the events of the war itself, point out 
00m imost clearly in that quarter the course which must be pursued. 
i thaifiWe have purposely abstained from remarking on the Russian 
havelacquisitions made in course of time in the centre of Europe, 
1eI—~ because there does not seem to be any practical opening for 
» hadfieffecting any modifications in those regions at present. And it 
thetsf#yould be extremely unwise to become negociators for that which 
ptentive shall not be in a position to demand, thereby tying our own 
has ffhands as to the disposition of other lands and waters, which the 
d befiixet of war and the right of war, by actual abrogation of treaties, 

















four Mishall have placed fully in our power. 
ludeM For the state of war revives titles and resumes cessions. By 
TiN§ Mthe state of war Bessarabia reverts, as to its title, to Turkey ; 


on, 


Fe and so does the province of Cherson, or that which is comprised 
S- 


between the Dniester and the Dnieper; and so does Ekaterino- 
saw with the district of Taganrog. The Tauride, coinciding 
nearly with the Khanate, together with the Kuban, has no legal 
chimant whatever, and belongs in fact to him to whom occupa- 
tion shall give it. The coast of Circassia is naturally resumed 
by the tribes adjoining to it. Thus the margin of those waters 
passes out of the hands of that Power which has made such an 
1g? Mill use of its possession. It is of course necessary to add to the 
legal title the title of actual occupation ; and when these regions 
hat Hare in the occupation of Turkey and her Allies, it will be safe to 
the WW make peace, as far as the East is concerned, but not before ; to 
ly MH make peace not on a basis of negociation, but on a basis of fact, 
u€ Band on the simple principle of wti possidetis. For we must 
a: @ observe, that should these countries, and especially the Crimea 
ad, Bind its ancient dependencies, be conceded to Russia by any 
ple teaty which shall terminate this war, she will obtain, under the 
a8 H recognition of the Powers parties to the treaty, a title which she 
he #f has not hitherto possessed. Russia is in the Crimea the occupier 
00 # ofa house which the rightful owner abandoned some time ago 
Ve # by cajolery, or bribery, or terror; and the English, French, and 
ill 7 Sardinians who effect their lodgment there, have as much title to 
the occupation as she. 

al _ When the countries we have described shall have passed prac- 
of tically into the disposition of the Allies, there will be afforded an 
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opportunity, not only of effectually curbing an ambitious Power, 
but of establishing in a definite instance two international prin- 
ciples, of the highest importance to the future peace and well- 
being of the world. The first is that of the free navigation of 
rivers, without distinction of bottoms, up to the point, at least, 
to which cargoes can be carried, without being transshipped ; the 
mouths of all the rivers from the Don ‘to the Danube would 
either be in the hands of those who would willingly establish a 
free navigation to this extent, or in the hands of those with whom 
such might be made a condition of settlement. The second is, 
that lakes and inland seas being free to the commerce of all 
nations, they should be forbidden to ships of war of any nation 
having boundaries on their coasts, or whose waters flow into them. 
Thus the commercial states which would grow up on the coasts 
of the Black Sea, being guaranteed under the great powers of 
Europe, would have no necessity for war navies; Russia would 
be put back from the coast, and having: no maritime interests ‘in 
that quarter which could require the protection of an armament, 
it would be forbidden her to pass down armed vessels from the 
upper part of the Don ; it would be forbidden also’to Turkey to 
have ships of war within the same waters, and ‘she would have 
no temptation to it, as being removed from’ immediate’ contact 
with her ancient foe. These waters becoming’ lakes of peaceful 
commerce, itis to be hoped that our own merchants would not be 
slow in availmg themselves of new markets about 'to rise up 
rapidly on those shores, and so would quickly compensate 
themselves for ‘their present sacrifices; and it should be a care 
on the part of the Allies, in subordination only to the movements 
required by actual warfare, to effect occupations on the coasts 
ultimately to pass away from Russia, in those sites which shall 
be most favourable hereafter for commercial action upon the 
interior. 

Much greater are the difficulties attending a satisfactory con- 
clusion of the war and a safe restraint upon Russia in the interests 
of general peace, on the side of the Baltic: The Baltic is not 
far from being a Russian lake ; it is not safe that it should remain 
so; it is not safe that a peace should be made on ‘any the most 
favourable terms in the East, leaving Russia unrestrained within 
the Baltic, there to accumulate any force within her own havens, 
affording no immediate cause of interference, until the storm 
bursts, perhaps on our own shores. When we have disarmed, 
we shall disarm in earnest, and shall be little disposed to heed 
stories of Russian encroachments on Scandinavia, or Russiat 
establishments on the Prussian coast, or Russian building of 
war-steamers. What we do now, let us do effectually ; and et 
us apply as nearly as possible to the Baltic the principle which 
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may be fully carried out in the Black Sea ; treat it, that is, as an 
inland water, of which the coasts should be unarmed, and within 
which the force of the armed navies of the nations which bound it 
qe to be defined expressly by treaty. Here, as in the East, the 
conduct of the war must be directed to attain, in fact, that which 
we shall be satisfied with as a basis of peace. If Abo, Helsing- 
fors, and Sveaborg, Wiborg, Cronstadt, Revel, are to be razed, 
we must raze them ourselves ; if the number of the Russian fleet 
isto be diminished, it must be reached and destroyed. It would 
bea dishonour to a nation like Russia to ruin her own power 
with her own hands, but it will be no dishonour to acquiesce in 
that which shall have been already accomplished. We must 
iem. @ccknowledge that little has been done towards any such settle- 
asts ment as this in the Baltic. It can only be arrived at by the 
sof same method which has opened a way to ultimate success else- 
yuld Where, by the co-operation of land and sea forces, and by the 
sing occupation of portions of territory to be retained as securities, 
ent, endered independent, or at least not restored until other effectual 
the Securities for our objects be devised. These. operations will be 
- to much facilitated by the adhesion of the Scandinavian Powers ; 
ave but we must remember, that we shall be bound, should they aid 
act @ US in our undertaking, to protect them effectually when the war 
oful | 8 done, against the Power which, let alone, could swallow them 
be up. Many other moves, indeed, remain to be made on the 
upg European. chess-board in the interest of a liberal policy, besides 
ates those which we have ventured to indicate, but they will depend 
ref 02 the moves of the adversary, which it is not wise to anticipate ; 
nts] 2a duel with.revolyers itis prudent to reserve, if possible, the 
sts fy last shot. 
all} Meanwhile, we must permit ourselves a few words in conclu- 
the Sion on two points, the first. of which concerns our foreign 
relations, and the second our conduct, or the conduct of some of 
m- Sat home, We must not be so anxious for peace as to forget 
sts Ow loyalty. to those who have engaged with us in a war, techni- 
rot Cally justifiable in its immediate occasion, politically necessary 
in] S.a defence against unlimited aggressions, and glorious in its 
ost i lesults to, civilization. if;we have courage and perseverance to 
iin @ Sather them... We are not; alone against Russia in this war; it is 
ns, | 20t our personal quarrel; we are. not, in, any sense entitled to be 
‘m @ the sole jarbiters of European destinies, the sole judges of war 
od, | and. peace ; and we have, in this case, contracted special. engage- 
ed § Ments which we must; take care ;to. fulfil. If we must acknow- 
an & ledge that some. slur may rest upon, our name, or atleast some 
of § Uscredit be thrown upon. the practical, working of our vaunted 
let J COnstitution, in that the people have felt themselves morally con- 
ch J Strained to, disown, as unauthorized, undertakings entered. into 
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by former servants of the Crown, let us take heed that the pre 
sent purpose of the people be not nullified by those who wear, 


or are ambitious of wearing, the royal livery. We have conf}; 


tracted engagements with the French nation—a nation as sensi- 
tive as it is honourable and brave—and we must not think of 
patching up a peace, immediately it may seem convenient to 
English interests, without the concurrence of the people who 
have at least an equal interest in that matter with ourselves. Inf 
our present relation to that people, we have no concern with the 
form of government under which they have thought proper to 
place themselves ; they are the best and the only proper judges, 
upon any true principle of international rights, of the suitableness 
of a Dictatorship to their present circumstances, of the worthiness 
of the hands to which they have entrusted it, and of the duration 
which they will give to that power. Little as we should brook 
the semblance of such a magistracy in our own realms, we may 
presume that our Gallic neighbours have apparently surrendered 
their liberties for awhile, in the real interest of liberty itself, as 
the citizens of Rome in great foreign and domestic emergencies, 
committed theirs likewise into the temporary keeping of am 


irresponsible officer, ne quid detrimenti Respublica caperet. Mec 


This gain at least will have been secured from our present 
alliance—a gain to the cause of permanent peace hereafter—that 
we have abandoned all pretension to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of our neighbours. We are at once wielding the sword to 
protect the national liberty of Turkey against the interference 
of an aggressor; and we are laying down a weighty example, inf, 
spite of many a prejudice, of non-interference by word or deed 
in the internal affairs of our ancient rival. Europe we trust will 
not see another war arise out of friendship for a dynasty, or 
misliking of a constitution. The French nation will not be 
unmindful of our loyal change of policy, and we must not give 
them any occasion to think, that we are anxiously casting about 
to secure peace for ourselves, careless of leaving them isolated 
in the midst of Europe. Neither must we think of patching 
up a hasty peace, leaving an equally loyal ally of. the second 
rank to the tender mercies of a Conservative re-action, with 
his territories pleasantly bounded by dominions subject to the 
Emperor and the Pope, to be disposed of under the powers of 4 
new Concordat, if a new one would be required for that put 
pose. We must not abandon Turkey, as she has been abandoned 
more than once, leaving her last state worse than her first. We 
must not surrender mountain tribes, in whom, for our owl 
policy, we have fanned the hope of liberty, for that flame to be 
quenched, as it has been before, in ashes and in blood. 

And as to affairs at home: it is not worth while to speak of 
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hose who declare plainly that they are opposed to all war, or 
hat they are distinctly opposed to this war; nor yet is it worth 
lM hile to speak of slippery politicians, fertile in distinctions, who, 
‘Mf they are with you to-day will part company to-morrow upon 
n infinitesimal difference—affecting a tone of intellectual and 
oral superiority, while, in fact, their logical acuteness is found 
9 be no better than straw-splitting, and their moral principles no 
ther than rhetorical common-places. But an expression of dis- 
ppointment cannot be withheld when we observe a statesman 
ho inscribes on his phylactery the motto of civil and religious 
iberty, or an illustrious person deeply interested in the security 
mi honour of this country, omitting to employ occasions of 
nblicly meeting their fellow-subjects in the way which the exi- 
ney of this time demands. 

If a parliamentary leader has been brought by Jong dwelling on 
ne subject, and by the flattery of his followers, to a condition in 
hich he is incapable of fairly measuring his own powers, 
‘Mr of estimating the relative importance of political objects for 
etime being, at least let us resolve that to such a one we 
ill never entrust ourselves, when there is need of an eye far- 
eeing and quick, to act as our guide across the treacherous 
hountain or as our pilot to weather the storm. Is it con- 
rivable, that a statesman should have undertaken to speak 
0 his countrymen on the theme of civil and religious liberty, 
md that he could adopt no illustration which would convey 
more instruction, awaken more present interest, better arouse 
md direct the generous emotions of a free people, in the day 
Mf their championship for national liberties, than the story of 
lilei—the very same that he put as an example when a boy 
n his theme for his private tutor: he might as well for any 
ympathy of his hearers, or any practical effect upon their wills, 
ave discoursed to them of the patience of Job or the justice of 
inistides, 

Must we suppose that the coming forth of public and distin- 
ished persons to address the people of England, observing the 
hile a studious, an ominous silence upon those topics which 
owmake the heart of the Englishman beat quick, is of the 
hiture of a feeler? We are very confident that such feelers 
hive been put forth prematurely—that they will be withdrawn— 

the eye of the snail, tremblingly protruded, when it meets with 
object harder than itself, is speedily returned into the soft 
ad from which it sprouted. 

That which lies before England as the duty of to-day must be 
lone well and effectually, even if for the present it be done 
xclusively. Other things may wait. The Tzarate is like the 
Papacy, it never allows that it is in the wrong, never admits that 
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it is defeated, all its titles are indéfeasible, and ‘its designs ay 
never abandoned, only postponed. But the reckonings of 
kinds which with us await the close of this war, will, if the cloy 
of it be inglorious for England and unfruitfal in’ Europea 
liberty, issue in agitations which will render ‘us incapable o 
taking part in foreign affairs for many years to come.’ Tf weno 
leave our work unfinished, it may or may not be completed by 
other hands, but it is not likely that we shall ‘ever, as a natioy, 
have the opportunity of resuming it. And he is the trues 
patriot who, labours among us, that the termination of this wa 
may be, if it may so be speedy, but above all satisfactory ani 
effectual. To reach that much desired haven lie will have 1 
drive on the Galley of the State, steadily but not in haste, in th 
face of trying storms of warfare, skilfully avoiding the shoals o 
foreign diplomacy, and the rocks of domestic faction, partisan 
ship, and self-seeking ; and he will have to take heed, that ng 
unseen Remora hinders the onward progress of the gallan 
ship. 





Art. V.—Muinitary Epvucation’ ror OFFicers: 


Report from the Select Committee on Sandhurst Royal Militar 
College, ordered by the House of Commons to: be printe 
June 18, 1855. 


AVING an army, should its officers know how to do thei 
duty or not? ‘Unquestionably, yes: But should they bi 
previously instructed in the knowledge of their duties ? This! 
questioned: agreeing as all do in the necessity for ‘professiona 
knowledge, some doubt the necessity of any education to obtai 
it. The “ old-fashioned officers” think that subalterns from Sand 
hurst “know too much.” Though in the art of war they may no 
be Phocions, nor destined to relieve Byzantium against the Philiy 
of this age, yet they are honest men, and ‘say, with the honestes 
man in Greece, ‘“‘ How many generals I have, how few soldiers ‘ 
Sir John Burgoyne, a very considerable authority, thinks tha 
“examinations and certificates are fallacious, sometimes even @ 
to the very qualities which you wish to bring out ;” that “ gener 
recommendations from schoolmasters and officers are of mot 
value :” that “ the educational qualification for an officer enterin 
the army might be very slight ; he would have them write decentl 
in English from dictation; would allow the first four rules 0 
arithmetic, but not fractions, which is going a little too far ; loga 
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rithms too hard, simple equations quite beyond them to acquire ; 
algebra has little to do with military duties ;’ being asked whether 
it would not be very mischievous that, “ while the education of 
the whole country is progressing, a certain stimulus should not 
be given to that of officers?” Answers, “ No: does not see the 
great advantage of education pushed to a great extent: thinks 
that where studies are pushed too far it very often leads to idleness 
and neglect and dissipation, as much as where they are not;” 
“objects to any. theoretical knowledge at all being enforced ;” 
you “may have very good commanding officers in the field, ex- 
cellent generals of division, a very good general without it ;” 
“doubts if the Duke of Wellington had any very high theoretic 
knowledge ; thinks it likely that he could not have solved a pro- 
blem in Euclid, or even worked out a question in simple equations 
or logarithms ;” in short, “an officer may be a very good officer, 
without any education at all;” “ practice and experience are of 
more value than all the theory.”* 

These statements, put thus nakedly, are startling and provo- 
cative enough. They must be taken as a blunt soldier's indignant 
protest, delivered without reserve or qualification, against the 
intellectual assumption and hollowness of the day: it is against 
frowardness without towardness, profession without proficiency, 
that the Inspector-General of Fortifications directs his artillery. 
He knows the British officer to be handy and active, and fears he 
will be turned into a pedant and a book-worm. He has in view 
noteducation, but cramming—a system which, avowedly accepting 
the means for the end, crowds the mind with a given amount of 
information in a given time, loads the memory with words, names, 
dates, and facts, without any attempt at teaching the order and 
the use of these instruments. He cannot mean that process 
which draws out the powers of our being—power of thought and 
inward will, power of observation and outward action, power of 
malysing, combining, discerning, contriving, of seeing good ends 
clearly and pursuing them steadily. The complaints made by 
practical men against our systems of education seem only too 
applicable to such military education as we have: we cannot dis- 
miss them by imputing interested motives, by roundly charging 
the complainants with ignorance and with unwillingness that any 
should be better instructed than themselves. Sir John Bur- 
goyne’s scientific acquirements are beyond question, and his 
censures point to real defects, which it should be our endeavour 
to discover and to supply. But, in arguing against the abuse of 
theoretical teaching, the aged General forgets his own school 
days, and fails to see that the mistake lies, not in the acquisition 


ee 





* The Evidence of Lieutenant-General Sir John Burgoyne, p. 92, &c. 
(Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. IX. No. I. K 
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of such knowledge, but in the resting there ; and that the remedy 
must be, not its abolition, but its practical exemplification, either 
in the actual operations of war, as with him, or in what the 
French call écoles d'application. “ Practice and experience” are 
no substitutes; for though most excellent, they are most expensive 
mistresses, and the price at which they teach the art of war is 
loss of life—mdAeuog Piaoc Sidacxadoc. The Duke very pro- 
bably was possessed, early in life, of much theoretical knowledge; 
with this object in view he left Eton for the Sandhurst of that 
day, the French military school at Angers ;* he thought of hin- 
self, that figures and finance were his forte ; he wrote elaborate 
financial reports on the very eve of battle. His historian says of 
him, that “ his victories were the least of his labours, while the 
political, financial, and military pressure he sustained was 
enormous.” The Duke founded in 1849 that very system of 
examination for officers to which objection is made. We really 
claim the Duke as a witness on our side. We take it his mathe- 
matics were sufficient for all practical purposes. Had it been 
said of him what Dr. George said of the King of Prussia, that, 
with all his victories, he could not conjugate a verb in mu, we 
should have offered no defence of the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Examinations may be fallacious ; but certi- 
ficates, testimonials, recommendations, and so forth, area 
bye-word and a scandal: no head of a, department thinks of 
trusting to them ; self-interest, easiness of temper, write them by 
the bushel; the temptation is irresistible to the good-natured at 
the public expense. Examiners may be “a little out of humout’ 
sometimes, and show off their cleverness to the candidate's dis- 
advantage, but the leaning is rather towards undue facility; 
their patience is generally remarkable, and their endeavour is to 
discover what a man does know, rather than what he does not. 
The Royal Military College cadets are very possibly conceited, 
and why? Because they know more than their brother officers: 
no one displays what is common to others with himself; all 
affectation proceeds on the assumption of superior. talents and 
acquirements, and it must require far greater moderation than 
can be reasonably expected of youths in their teens, not to dis- 
play offensively that professional knowledge, which all ought to 


* In 1751 was founded the Ecole Royale Militaire de Paris, where boys, 
from eight to thirteen years old, able to prove a noble descent on the father’s 
side for four generations (there is a similar provision in Mad. de Maintenon’s 
foundation for girls, at St. Cyr), were alone admitted. In 1776, this Ecole 
Royale was disbanded at Paris, and the pupils distributed among twelve col- 
leges throughout the provinces, Angers (the Duke’s school) was one of these, 
Brienne (Napoleon’s school) was another. 

+ Napier’s “Preface to “English Battles and Sieges in the Peninsula and 
South of France.” 
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possess, but which they find themselves singular in having. 
Were military knowledge general, the opportunity for its exhi- 
bition would cease, except it were really worth exhibiting. 

But the time is past for arguing the uses of education in the 
army, or out of it. Education for the sich in our Universities 
and in public schools, for the poor in our parochial, for outcasts in 
ragged, for paupers in workhouses and out, for private soldiers 
and their children in regimental schools, for masters in our 
various Normal Colleges and Training Institutions—the impulse 
has reached every corner of our social system: our very differ- 
ences and antagonisms show our earnestness; and nowhere in 
our commonwealth has this question received a more satisfactory 
solution than in the army itself. The merit of originating the 
regimental schools belongs to Mr. Baring, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
and Mr. Gleig: their excellent effect on the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the private soldiers is seen in the diminution 
of military offences, and in the many touching letters which have 
been written from the camp. How can the officer remain the 
sole exception to that law of progress which comprelends the 
very men he commands? ‘ Time moveth so round, that a fro- 
ward retention of custom is as turbulent a thing as innovation ;” 
and the question now is, as with every other class, so with regard 
to the officer, not whether, but how he shall be educated. To say 
nothing of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich founded in 
1741 for the more avowedly scientific branches of the service, 
““tis sixty years since,” or nearly, that the senior department of 
the Royal Military College was established, as the Royal warrant 
of 1799 states, “for the purpose of instructing officers in the 
scientific part of their profession, with the view of enabling them 
better to discharge their duty when acting in command of regi- 
ments (the situation in which they can best recommend themselves 
tous, and be entitled to hope for advancement in the higher 
stations of our service), and at the same time of qualifying them- 
selves to be employed in the Quartermaster-General’s and Adju- 
tant-General’s departments.” The efficient discharge of ordinary 
tegimental, as well as staff duties, was even then supposed to be 
ma measure dependent on scientific aequirements, which were 
encouraged by the hope of reward. 

The failure of the Duke of York’s first expedition in the 
Netherlands brought out the defects of our army then as now, 
and as ever, when a machine is put to work after long inaction. 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who served with the local rank of Tieu- 
tenant-General, and was charged with the conduct of the revreat, 
advocated shortly afterwards the formation of an establishment 
for the instruction of officers in all particulars of their duty. The 
Duke of York, whether a great commander or not (and certainly 
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the ill success of this.expedition is not to be laid at his. door’, 
was a warm-hearted man, loving his soldiers of whatever rank, 
and beloved by them.. As afterwards, when Commander-in-Chief, 
he founded the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea—intended by 
him, whatever the after abuses in its management, as indeed a 
refuge for military orphans—so in 1795 he was the patron of the 
proposed Staff School. The scheme was not, however, brought 
to bear till 1799, and then owing to the exertions of Major 
General Le Marchant, a distinguished officer, who in 1812 meta 
glorious death on the plains of Salamanca, where, at the head of 
his brigade of heavy horse, “he made a most gallant and sue- 
cessful charge against a body of the enemy's infantry, which was 
overthrown and cut to pieces ;” and essentially. contributed to 
“a beating such as army never received before,” “ 40,000 men 
defeated in forty minutes.”* The first commandant and in- 
structor of the new institution was General Jarry, a Frenchman, 
who served on the personal staff of Frederic IT. during the whole 
of the seven years’ war: returning to France with a generals 
command, he followed the example of Dumourier, two years 
before, and in 1795 defected from the. Republican army, and 
came to London. There he soon became favourably known, asa 
man of eminent talent, and a perfect master of the science and 
art of war, to Lord William Bentinck, whose military Mentor he 
was, and to General Le Marchant, by whom it was suggested that 
if General Jarry could be engaged to give lectures to young 
officers, it would be very advantageous to the service. He was 
so engaged, and, with one English and two French assistants to 
teach the rudiments of mathematics and fortification, settled at 
High Wycombe., This then was the origin of, the senior depart 
ment, the only institution in which an officer, not in the Artillery 
and Engineers, can obtain instruction in the scientific branches 
of his profession. 

There was very little general science in the army in those days, 
and we fear also in these, and accordingly when a new commat- 
dant was wanted, first to assist and afterwards to succeed General 
Jarry, the present Sir Howard Douglas was transplanted from the 
Artillery ;. and with great zeal and ability conducted this depart 
ment of the College for many years..,.May he live to, be its 
restorer! Being required frequently to give his opinion It 
specting the mathematical and other acquirements of officers, 
candidates for staff employment, he félt himself placed in a diff 
culty ;- and wishing that their qualifications should not, depend 
on his private opinion, or on certificates of professors given.withoul 
examination, in 1806 he jnstituted public examinations before 
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* The Duke’s dispatch ; his letter to Sir Thomas Graham and Napier. 
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the Commissioners of the College, and three classes of certificates, 
a testifying to the holders having passed through the prescribed 
ef, Bp course of study, with more or less extension into the higher 
hy fy ranches of science ; and recommending them to the favourable 
dg fp Bouce of the Commander-in-Chief. The department, migrating 
from High Wycombe to Farnham in 1812, was settled at Sand- 
ght hurst in 1820, This last move was disastrous every way: the 
© @ institution lost its separate form and special character as a staff 


01’, 





the 


ie school for officers ; it was merged in a school of boys, on which 
1 of Was pecuniarily dependent, and of which it formed a sort of 
ue. fy Semlor class : the numbers were reduced from thirty to fifteen, 
vig fy te military staff was dispensed with, the instructors were bor- 
ty fy towed from the Junior department ; its respectability was lowered 
en ae the eyes of the army, being less attractive to officers of a 
in: fy certain rank, age, and service, who did not choose to go to a 
ai boys school ; its studies were less military and practical. | In 
ole itch, the senior department cannot now claim to be an école 
als application d'état major, or in any real sense a military school.* 
ats Neither its studies nor its teachers are military. The sole sub- 
nd fg Sutute for experience in war is the study of other men’s expe- 
cag lences: but military history forms no part of the Sandhurst 
nj couse. It has descended to a second-rate mathematical school. 


he Permanent and tield fortification, with military drawing and sur- 
veying, are the military portion of the studies; while the mathe- 





hat 2 . , 
ney matical embraces arithmetic and algebra, Euclid, practical 
0 afy q 04 1 aty uw * . . 
asf Scometry, plane and spherical trigonometry and mensuration, 
ON FTin palais ee lie ng Peek oh er Best 
at a connaissance de ia grande tacuuique ne sacqwert que par xpe- 


| fg tience et par I’étude de Vhistoire des campagnes de tous les grands capitaines. 
rt Gustave-Adolphe, Turenne, Frédérie, comme Alexandre, Annibal, et Cesar, ont 
IY tous agi d’aprés les mémes principes: tenir ses forces réunies, n’étre yulné- 
1¢8 fH table sur aucun point, se porter avec rapidité sur les points importants: tels 
sont les principes qui assurent la victoire. Lisez, relisez les campagnes d’Alex- 
andre, Annibal, César, Gustave, Turenne, Eugene, et de Frédénes modelez 
** Hi vous sur eux: voila le seul moyen de devenir grand capitaine, et de surprendre 
D- @ les secrets de Part de la guerre. Votre génie, éclairé par cette étade, vous 
ral # fera, rejeter les. maximes opposées i celles de ces grands hommes.” That is 
he f§ Napoleon’s testimony to the study of military history, as well quoted by Major 
Addison. We will add that of Marshal Marmont (“Esprit des Institutions 
Bf Militaires,” p. 4). “Les gens de guerre doivent en outre lire attentivement 
SH Phistoire des campagnes des grands généraux: car tout le génie de ces 
te hommes supérieurs est dans l’application.” In his Précis, Jomini has deduced 
rs, J the principles of the whole science and art of war from their application by 
fi-  Cuinent commanders. There are no subjects of military study which would 
not naturally group themselves round the centre of a great example: the topo- 
graphy of a country, tactics, strategy, hospitals, commissariat, the whole theory 
and practice of the formation, discipline, and economy of armies in quarters 
re H and in the field. We are not so rich in these, nor indeed in any other military 

- | works, as the French; but we have Sir Charles Pasley’s and Sir Howard 
Douglas’ works, Jones’ “ Sieges,” and Napier’s “Peninsular War.” 
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mechanics, conic sections, analytical geometry, differential and 
integral calculus, a portion of either La Place’s “Mécanique Céleste’ 
or Poisson's “ Mechanics.” 'The text-books are one volume of 
military subjects to seven of general mathematics, and these lasi 
are said to abound in theoretical explanation,, but to be deficient 
in practical examples and professional illustration. 

It is difficult to assign a limit to mathematical studies, for, 
though possibly in‘ practice we may not apply our Euclid, and 
so their direct effect may be small, yet their dynamical effect on 
the mind is great. Probably it would be sufficient to say that 
in a military school they should not be pursued further than they 
are practically applicable to professional pursuits; and we will 
endeavour by-and-bye to make the distinction. We would add 
this remark, that the habits of mind, derived by a mathematician 
from his more advanced researches, are not altogether those 
which are required in a military commander. Methodical, 
minute, painstaking, plodding, laborious in investigation, patient 
of fatigue, quick m combination, both must be: but to think 
and to determine, not in the cabinet, but in the field, amidst the 
thunder of artillery and the flashing of musketry ; to foresee and 
to forefend losses and difficulties, to supply unexpected defi- 
ciencies, to observe with a sure intuition, to strike with a seeming 
impetuosity, to disregard ordinary rules under extraordinary con- 
tingencies, to know and to influence human nature, to hold the 
affections and wills of men as well as their bodies in the hand— 
these are qualities which belong not only to a higher but to 
another order of genius. No mathematics could indeed have 
taught Wellington to see and “ to fix with the stroke of a thu 
derbolt” the fault which Marmont committed at Salamanca in 
extending his left flank so as to separate it from his centre :* 
but tactics and strategy and military history can be taught, which 
might suggest the inspiration, and would certainly afford the 
means of detecting and punishing the error. But at Sandhurst 
things are now come to such a pass in the senior department, 
that two professors, both civilians, compose its entire educi 
tional establishment; and its very existence is said to be owing 
to the multifarious abilities and marvellous exertions of one man. 
M. Narrien, properly Professor of Mathematics, undertakes also 
fortification and field operations, gives general military lectures 
on strategy and tactics, on the occupation of positions, placing 
of outposts, marches, movements, and encampment of troops— 
matters which ought properly to belong to a military instructor 
of science and experience, who could say with General Jarry and 





* Marmont (Esprit, &c., chap. iv.) says this was done without his orders. 
Thoiieres, who executed the movement, was killed. 
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Sir Howard Douglas, “1 know the real use of these things, and 
have taken part in them.” Though M. Narrien is a “ wonderful 
man, one of 10,000,"* yet it is an impossibility to teach, at one 
and the same time, in one place, fifteen students in many dif- 
ferent subjects and in many different stages of progress. The 
attempt is said to be made in this way: the professor goes round 
the lecture-room from desk to desk, giving to each student a few 
minutes of his time, to one some Algebra or Euclid, to another 
conic sections; to one he explains the difference between a 
bastion and a curtain, to another the highest mysteries of the 
science. The results may be imagined: he does what admirable 
temper, tact, and talents may do, but he cannot occupy the whole 
thoughts or time of his pupils; so idleness and jokes fill up the 
intervals, The field instruction is playfully conducted on the 
college lawn, and is considered an agreeable half-holiday and 
relaxation from the severer mathematical studies. There are 
hints that serious pursuits are not the purpose of some officers 
frequenting the senior department, but the avoiding irksome 
regimental duties and colonial service, and the getting quieter 
quarters for their wives. There are complaints that, the entrance 
examination being very lax, officers come in unprepared and ill- 
trained ; that consequently much time is lost in endeavouring to 
cultivate untaught minds, and that the difficulty of giving men, 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, long unused, perhaps 
never used to mental work, a first start, is enormous. 

The professional instruction of officers in the senior depart- 
ment was only part of the scheme of military education contem- 
plated by the Duke of York and his advisers. In 1801 a junior 
department was organized, and “ appropriated,” as the Royal 
warrant says, “‘ to the instruction of those who from early life 
are intended for the military profession, and who by this means 
may be grounded in science previous to obtaining commissions 
inthe army. This department is also intended to afford a pro- 
Vision for the sons of meritorious officers who have fallen or 
been disabled in the service of their country, and the means of 
education to the sons of those officers who belong to our regular 
service,” 

The general object then of this part of the foundation was the 
education of boys, whether the sons of civilians or officers, 
destined for a military life, to which was added a provision for 
military orphans, This school is divided into three classes 
referring to the payments made by the parents or friends of the 
boys, which payments depend on their condition in life. 

1. The military orphan class, sons of officers, military and 
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* Report, p. 22. 
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naval, dying in service, and ‘whose families are ‘in pecuniary 
distress. oa i sit 

2. The military élass,:sons of officers, either living or not 
dying in distress. 

3. The’ ‘civil class, sons of private gentlemen not connected 
with the army or navy. ona 

The numbers, originally’ 80; ‘rapidly increased, till in. 1816 
they were 361. From this point they declined, till in the spring 
of this year they were,'23 in ‘the’ first class, the same in the 
second, and 114 in the third—160 in all. 

The payments made by parents or guardians in these several 
classes are these.’ Originally the orphan class was’ purely 
eleemosynary, ‘even’ clothes and books being gratuitously  pro- 
vided ; and so it continued up to 1824, when, abuses creeping in, 
201. per annum was required for each orphan, which was again 
raised in 1882 to 40l.,'the present payment. ‘The subscription 
for the second class, originally 401..a year, now ranges ‘between 
501. and 80/., according to the rank of the father, the latter being 
the charge made on a flag or general officer. ‘The subscription 


for the third or civil class continued from the foundation ‘to.1818 . 


at 941. a-year each; it being calculated that during that period, 
when prices were at their highest, this sum ‘was the: actual 
cost'of their education and maintenance; so that the public paid 
nothing for them. 

In 1818, when everything else throughout the country: began 
to cheapen, the subscription of the civilians was raised to 1251, 
as it now is. So thatthe numbers and payments of the: junior 
department in ‘the spring of ‘this year were represented ‘by these 
figures :— 


First Class— 23 orphans at 401., ... ., +; ,£,920 
Second do,—. 22 sons of field-officers at 50/., and : 

. 1 son of a general-officer at 807. . _ 1,180 
Third do. —114 sons of civilians at 125/,' . . 14,250 





Total, «ait “160 peaes 'yt: £16,350 


So that in the junior department, the civilians pay 14,2501., and 
the military ‘2100. out of 16,3501.. The proportion of their con: 
tributions is as 95 to 14: 'in other words, the civilian’ pay neatly 
seven times as'much as the ‘military ;‘while their relative num: 
bers are as 57 to 23, about (23 times as many. | This dispropor- 
tion, startling as it is, does’ not, however, as'wée hope to show 
hereafter, represent thé whole case between civilians and officers 
in this establishment. 

There is an examination for the boys on entering between ‘the 
ages of 13 and 15; but the subjects are so’few, the requirements 
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Portuguese, as Wellington rode alone up the mountain side from 
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n each.so trifling, the examiners so indulgent, that failure to pass 
s very rare indeed. Well it may be: there are no additional 
lemands with! additional age—the examination is the ‘same 
yithin the limit of years—and repeated trials are. allowed; in 
both particulars differing from the Military Academy at Wool- 
ich, where the examination is searching, graduated in difficulty 
ncoording to the age of the candidate, and no appeal for. another 
hance listened to. As may be supposed from theage of the boys 
pn their admission and their then attainments, but a small portion 
pf the instruction is essentially professional. Of the six steps, 
ss they are termed in Sandhurst phraseology, or courses of study 
n each ‘subject, which must be passed in order to qualify for a 
ommission, ‘only one is purely military, and another partially 
0; the rest have no necessary connexion, with military studies, 
dare less in amount than would be usually required in the 
education of-a civilian. All the. steps may be, passed by an 
erage boy, well prepared, in a year anda half, though some 
ake four years and a half. | ‘There seems no. reason to doubt the 
ability of the- military portion of the, edugation, but the cadets 


#ere incapable of appreciating it, and the professors are compelled 


0 conduct: the general, education. of .school-boys. This no 
rovernment Military College can do, as well as.the unfettered 
public schools of the country. The discipline is. essentially military. 
The cadets are divided into two companies, the whole interior 
management of which.is. in the hands of two captains, who 
are not professors, but. commissioned officers. The. education 
and the discipline of the college are completely severed, and in 
ifferent hands, ‘There is a certain amount of government admi- 
istered by approved cadets over their fellows, which is well, 
were not its effect spoilt by non-commissioned officers, called 
taff-sergeants, who exercise much authority, and discharge most 
esponsible duties in-doors and out, patrolling the dormitories 
ind bounds, reporting irregularities and infractions of rules— 
i organized corps of spies. 

Now, if: the junior department is to remain,in being, which we 
hope it will not, we should regard this system of discipline as 
open to\grave objections.. There are two ways of managing a 
public school, such as this college is to all intents and purposes, 
neither: of which, can be- safely neglected. You may govern 
tither directly by the masters, or indirectly, but more effectually, 
bya high ‘tone of feeling and principle, among the. boys them- 
selves. At Sandhurst, doubly unfortunate, they do neither. As 
In-@n army so. im, a school, the saying of, Napoleon holds good, 
“Men are nothing: it is the one man, the master mind, that 
sways the multitude.” ‘‘ There go 80,000 men,” shouted the 
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the Bridge at Sauroren. The reason is the same whether 
camp or in college; and Wellington gave it, when he said, “ If] 
| am absent, something goes wrong: they will do for me wha 
perhaps no one else can make them do.” The image present t 
the army was Wellington. So at Rugby, the school lived in it 
head master: its separate existence was, thus to speak, merged i 
his—so dependent was it on him, so imbued with his spiti 
that his pupils used to say, “ Throughout, whether in the schoo 
itself, or in its after effects, the one image that we had before 1 
was not Rugby, but Arnold.”* This was the necessary result 
from his labours for its moral discipline and intellectual advance 
ment. So inseparable did he consider the two, that he joined i 
his own person the offices of head master and chaplain; he 
required all the masters to receive the boys into their sever 
houses, to consider themselves as engaged in a strictly pasto 
work, living with their boys under the same roof, advising 
warning, exhorting, ministering to the souls of their flock ther, 
as well as to the minds of their pupils in the school-room. §% 
far did he carry this principle, that even modern languages were 
taught, not by natives, but by the regular masters of the 
respective forms. Now, how do they apply this mode of goven- 
ment, by masters, at Sandhurst? Is there any head master? 
The governor is the supreme authority and the last resort in all 
cases of appeal, but he neither teaches himself, nor takes any 
part personally in the varied duties of the head of a great edu: 
cational establishment. Nor would it be reasonable to expect 
the discharge of such functions from a general officer in advanced 
years, who, with great advantage to his country and honour t 
himself, has been all his life occupied in pursuits of a totally 
different nature.’ If the lieutenant-governor is to be considered 
head master, he makes no pretensions to scientific attainments, 
he considers his duties discharged by attending in his office from 
ten till one, and in being present at examinations to see fair play. 
As to the real masters or professors, they are mere instructors 0 
the intellect in certain branches of learning, not educators of the 
whole being—body, soul, and spirit. They teach mathematics, 
French, or German, but they have nothing to do with morals ot 
manners: there is indeed a chaplain, but he has little or n0 
personal intercourse with the boys; and the religious services 
and instruction being very perfunctory—a few collects morning 
and evening, catechism once in each half year, instruction in the 
principal duties and doctrines of Christianity, weekly, we pre 
sume—he finds his time unoccupied, and, much to his credit, he 
gratuitously undertakes the much more laborious duties of Pro- 
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fessor of History. The professors do not live with the boys: 
hey have no control over their life and habits, in study or out of 
Biudy; their position is one of dependence and subordination ; 
they are obliged to invoke the military authority even to secure 
bttention to their own teaching; a college board composed of 
fur officers can suspend them at any time. They receive 
salaries for attendance on the classes at certain hours, and there 
ends their connexion with and their interest in the college. They 
ure studiously excluded from its management ; they have no share 
1 its honours ; eyen M. Narrien, the soul of the senior depart- 

ment, has no seat at the Board of Administration. If you tell a 
man to take his money and go about his business, how can you 
expect him to put his heart in his work, or make him responsible 
for any defects you may notice? The most serious part of the 
education—the formation of character—is exclusively in the 
hands of commissioned and non-commissioned officers, men whose 
hntecedents have in no way qualified them for their delicate and 
responsible task, whose one idea is discipline, whose notions of 
iscipline are derived from the barrack-yard, whose punishments 
we drill, guards, arrests, whose experience has hitherto lain 
‘Bunong adults, of whom the Duke used to say there was not one 
ina hundred who did not belong to the degraded class of society,* 
not among boys of thirteen, whose characters remain to be 
decided either for good or evil, and who require treatment of a 
‘Bvery different description. 

But the moral influence which any masters can exercise over a 
school is not equal to that which the boys themselves. wield 
over each other. Of the three educations which are received 
from teachers, companions, and self, the two former are in 
progress during school years. A school ig a society with a 
public opinion of its own, quite as strong there as in the great 
World outside; indeed stronger, for there is no asylum for inde- 
pendent thought within the four walls of the hall and. the 
dormitory, All important then it is to the well-being of a 
school to create and encourage a high moral tone among the 
boys themselves, to form this public opinion, which will assuredly 
be powerful in some direction, into an instrument.of good. The 
ieans are well known and practised by educators of experience: 
their maxims are, never treat boys with suspicion, never be on the 
watch to catch them, trust to their honour as gentlemen, their 
conscience as Christians, treat even the youngest boys with con- 
Sideration and respect, bring out the noblest feelings of our 
hature by continually appealing to them. . Thus may a public 








——] * Duke of Wellington’s Memorandum on the Discipline of the Army. 
April, 1829. 
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opinion be raised in the school, that it is a shame, to deceir, 
a baseness to abuse confidence; watching may be greatly dis 
pensed with, a great portion of the discipline may be’ carried on 
by the most deserving boys themselves—prepostors or prefects— 
who by a union of ability, industry, and conduct have raise 
themselves to their high position. Such an aristocracy, rulings 
of right, will respect themselves, their fellows, their superiors; 
the honour of the school will be safe in their hands... Now, hov 
do they manage this powerful engine for good or evil 
Sandhurst? We will not say that there are no attempts t) 
govern by appeals to honour, conscience, and religion ; buti 
there be any, they will assuredly be. thrown away. We cu 
conceive nothing more fatal to the growth of such prir 
ciples than to set sergeants to watch and inform against the 
boys: this is a spy system, and of the worst kind, not by 
masters and superiors (though even their rank would fail t 
secure respect in the discharge of such duties), but by servants 
and inferiors. There are indeed cadet-corporals and under 
officers, but not even these are exempt from the espionage of the 
sergeants. One particular more affecting the discipline of the 
junior department. Of the boys originally entering, about one 
half get their commissions without purchase, by competition in 
acquirements and good conduct: the rest are commissioned 
directly with purchase, some without qualifying themselves in the 
course of college study. So, that, if the parent has interest, and 
£450 is of no consequence to him, indolence, incompetence, ani 
ignorance, anything short of disgraceful conduct involvins 
expulsion, are of no consequence ‘to the sori : indeed these defects 
are of positive service to him, for the regulation price, of a direct 
appointment to an ensigncy will not only cover them, but. wil 
enable him to pass over the heads of his fellow-students: without 
passing through the college examination. Of course the eff 
ciency of the service does not enter into the calculation; but 
looking only at the efficiency of the college, this arrangement 
must be most hurtful to its real interests. What greater dis 
couragement to talent, good conduct, and industry, than to find 
that they have beaten dulness and sloth in vain? What greater 
temptation to irregularity and indolence, than to allow them 0 
purchase the prize of study without study ; to give moneyed inc 
pacity precedence, and to leave poor merit to toil ? 

We are compelled to ask attention to a financial statemetl, 
without which we shall convey a very imperfect idea of the 
management of this Government Military School. The expend 
ture for the year 1854 is given in the aggregate as 17,7311.* 








* There are no details given of the expenditure, but we glean from the 
evidence such items as these. The governor, being a general officer a0 
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The revenue, said to be 18,4931. for the same year, is derived 
rom the college estate, and the payments of the students in the 
wo, departments.t ‘The estate yields 601,, and saying that the 





olonel of the Fourth Light Dragoons, receives further from the college 1000/. 
» year, the patronage of all the cadetships (to which he nominates), a residence, 
with garden and thirteen acres of grout free of rent and taxes, the barrack 
llowance for coals (which cost 30s. 9¢. a ton) and candles, forage for four 
horses, and two servants. We shall not be in excess, if we estimate the 
sovernor’s receipts from the college at 1500/.a year, exclusive of the patronage. 
he governor’s duties, are not onerous. . Assisted by the lieutenant-governor 
und by clerks, he checks the details of the college expenditure, manages the 
estate, and conducts the correspondence about nominations. He is regarded 
by his own witnesses as an ornamental figure-head to the establishment, who 
attract the public, and induce them to send their sons’ to the college. 
“There is a certain prestige,” says one of the professors, “attached to the 
vernor of the institution, Such men as. Sir Alexander Hope, Sir George 
ei , ot the Duke of Cambridge [supposing them governors |, have a great 
many friends, and they would naturally say, ‘Send your sons to Sandhurst ;’ 
and'that would have a great weight ; whereas the recommendation of a gover- 
nor with ‘a less powerful connexion would not have that influence with the 
world. That affects the finances of the college,” (p. 71-2.) The 125/. 
amual contributors diminish. “ Your notion is, that in the present state of 
education, with the small prospect of promotion resulting from good education, 
agovernor in a high station’ is uecessary to attract persons to the college ; but 
if the college were reformed, you think that a governor of such attractive 
qualities would not be necessary? Yes, I perfectly agree with that.” (p. 73.) 

The lieutenant-governor’s pay and allowances were fixed by a minute of the 
Board of Commissioners, in 1829, at 1000/. a year in the aggregate ; of which 
the college was to provide the difference between the full-pay and the half-pay 
of his army rank (which was supposed to be that of a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Infantry), a salary of 383/. 6s. a year, residence without rent and taxes, forage 
for two horses, coals and candles, and one servant at least. But the present 
lieutenant-governor was a, lieutenant-colonel in the Cavalry, and accordingly 
draws from the college about 100/. a year more than was contemplated. 

The salary of the major and ‘superintendent of studies is from the college 
300/. a year, besides residence, &c.. The two captains of companies receive 
from the college 296/, 17s. Gd., besides residence, &c.. : Alli these officers -have 
also their half-pay from the War-Office. None of these officers teach the 
boys (professors ‘are paid for that), they merely look after them. No wonder 
these salaries for so little work gave rise to remarks in the House of Commons, 
when the estimates were moved in 1354. 

The Board ,of Commissioners are, supposed to, exercise a control over: the 
expenditure (p. 43); but. when one looks at the, composition of that Board, and 
sees that the governor and lieutenant-governor.are the only resident mem- 
bers, and that the others are high ‘and important functionaries of state, we can 
well understand that. this control never gets ‘beyond a supposition. The 
accounts are indeed sent: to the War-Office to be audited; ‘but this. means 
nothing. more than checking the, vouchers after the bills are paid. 

; There are no detailed a statements given in the. evidence, of either 
income or expenditure, nothing but a “sketch.” Some items, amounting to 


12077.; are given under the head of ‘“‘ contingencies :” but they are incorrect. 
+ Since the year 1833 Parliament has made no grant. In 1839 there was a 

oan to meet a special casualty, and it was repaid by the college. The Com- 

mittee, in their Report, have overlooked this. ‘The revenue is derived from 
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senior department (which in 1854 was not full) brought iv 
3001, (a small proportion of its expense), there remains 18,133) 
to be provided by the junior department. Remembering thei 
relation, in the spring of this year, between the payments made 
in the junior department by civilians and those by the military, 
and dividing this sum between the two in the then ratio o 
95 to 14, we may calculate, omitting fractions, that the civilians 
paid 15,8041., the military 2329/., to make up the 18,1831. in 
1854. Again, if we add to the subscriptions of the military iv 
the junior department their subscriptions in the senior, we shall 
have from that source 26291. to set against 15,8041. So that theghey 
contributions of the military towards the general purposes of 
their own college in both departments, do not amount to one-f 
sixth of those made by the civilian parents of the third classi 
cadets in the junior department. 

The civilians then lay the golden eggs, from which this whole 
military establishment is hatched. The governor, the liet- 
tenant-governor, the major, the captains, down to the last newly 
fledged first or second class cadet, are all their chickens running 
about their yard. They pay the excess of expense over charge, 
not only for the orphans, but also for the sons of living field- 
officers; they provide the otiwm cum dignitate, to the amount oi 
15001. a-year, for the governor ; they improve the college property 
by contributing 300l. a-year for that purpose; they give staff 
instruction to officers on full pay; they supply every need and 
every deficiency throughout the college. The whole cost of each 
cadet, whether civil or military, is about 801. a-year.* Why 
should parents, who never drew a farthing from the military 
chest, pay 1251. for each of their sons, and so contribute 4%. 


a-year to relieve those who have army pay and allowances? [fjjon. 


there be any distinction, it ought to be the other way. This 
surcharging of civilians exists in all the military schools, st 





the institution itself, as stated in the text. The eollege estate requires 2 
word. It consists of 300 acres: a portion (meadow) is let at 2/. an acre, an 
realizes 61/.;. the governor occupies 13 acres without rent, and other officers 
certain small portions. The remainder, chiefly wood, yields no revenue whet- 
ever, notwithstanding some of the trees are of forty. or fifty years’ growth, and [i 
are thinned continually : indeed, this wood is a serious encumbrance : it docs 
not pay the labourers’ wages, and there is an item in the annual estimate of 
300/. for “ fencing, ane and improving the college estate.” The oulyf. . 
apparent retwn for this outlay is fire-wood for the college, fences, and “ oats 
for the college horse!” There is no account. rendered of its managemett. 
The Office of Woods and Forests repair the buildings of the college: why 
should they not take charge of the estate? With Lord Duncan’s help, they 
might make something out of it. 

* That is the calculation of the lieutenant-governor, and it includes every: 
thing, even the salaries of the governor and of the other military officers, p. 5. 
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foolwich and Carshalton, as well as at Sandhurst. We know 
othing comparable with it elsewhere. At Addiscombe all cadets 
re charged alike. At Oxford and Cambridge, the college 
spenses for rooms, tuition, battels, kitchen, and all other 
harges, are precisely the same for every commoner, be his 
her what he may. The East India Company's military 
minary and the universities are self-sustaining without sur- 
barging any. It may, or it may not be proper to charge any 
ficers in the senior department, and their sons in the junior, less 
han the cost price of their education, on the ground of claims 
Mmiey may have on the public; but where is the reason of taxing 
Mr this purpose, not the public itself, through its representa- 
ives, but a few individuals, on whom there are avowedly no 
h claims, through a board of military commissioners? Here 
sthe military college of a great nation, established by Royal 
arant for objects important to the state and the service, under 
te absolute control of officers, simply dependent on the disin- 
wested liberality of a few private citizens. “ Self-sustaining” 
hey call it: the whole concern is purely eleemosynary, and 
ould be bankrupt to-morrow, but for thé third class contri- 
-Mutors. We wonder that a gallant service can reconcile itself to 
ceiving the wages of injustice. We know what the sentiments 
eof one distinguished officer—eminent in his profession and in 
his services to this college, and we are sure he speaks for many. 
iit Howard Douglas says,* “ The chief expense [income] of the 
stablishment is contributed by the sons of private gentlemen, 
ho pay about one-half more than their education actually costs, 
nd the excess is carried to the aid of the college funds to 
ducate those who cannot afford to pay the cost of their educa- 
Hon. No one can doubt that, as long as it continues to be 
nilitary establishment, the original endowment ought to have 
fen respected, and, instead of calling on the sons of private 
rutlemen to pay more than the cost of their education, and 
) apply that excess to those who could not afford to pay the 
pense of their education, the Government, and not the third 
stublishment, should have found the necessary funds, and 
Mutinued to charge the noblemen and gentlemen, whose sons 
bm the third class,-with the real cost of their education, and 
‘@othing more.” “TI consider it an injustice to charge any person, 
#1 or poor, double the cost of the education of his son.” This 
sf Qjustice” is a mere innovation, and no part of the original 
.}Pndation, under which, as we have seen, for seventeen years, the 
Y Pls of private gentlemen were charged simply the cost price of 
‘fleir education; and we are surprised that the committee in 





* Page 151-2, 
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their recommendations should have omitted this particular, whigl 
in another they advise a recurrence to the charitable views 0 
the original warrant. We are aware, indeed, that Parliamey 
did in 1818 require that the college should be put on a differen 
footing, with a view to its being ultimately self-sustaining: b 
Parliament never intimated and has never sanctioned the presen 
mode of reaching that end. The intentions of Parliament certainl 
were, not that the third class cadets should pay for themselve 
and for everything else, not that the charitable support d 
orphans and others should be transferred from ‘the public t 
private individuals; but probably that the whole establish 
ment should be revised with economical designs, that no pay 
ments should be made without any adequate services rendered 
that the college property should be beneficially occupied, that the 
rates of contributions should be raised in those ‘classes which 
were being educated under cost price, that the burden of sustain 
ing the college should be laid on the whole institution and no 
ungenerously on that class which had no voice in’ the manage 
ment. Reformed on these principles the college would have pail 
its own way handsomely, and fully answered the expectations 
the House of Commons, without injustice to any. | Start it fairl 
in the race, do not weight it with military governors, officers, ant 
orphans, and it would assuredly have distanced all competitors 
for no other school in the country has such valuable prizes angj 
so few blanks as this, with its thirty or forty commissions ‘year! 
without purchase, and its purchasable commissions for all. 
There is « much more obvious account of the present arrange 
ments than the parsimonious persistence of Parliament, to bt 
found in the constitution of the Board of Commissioners, to whouil 
is committed the regulation of all the college affairs, and who ar 
military men, except the Secretary-at-War, who is, however, 14 
exception, for he never attends. ‘They transferred the support 

* The evil does not end with Sandhurst ; it works in the army at large. Non 
but wealthy parents can afford to pay 125/. a year, and extras of 25/. more 
The sons of gentlemen of smaller means are excluded. We hold this to be a 
loss to the service, believing that their moderate views and economical habit 
would exercise a beneficial influence in the society of a regiment. Som 
lieutenant-colonels, indeed, are of a different opinion. “It is always ve 
agreeable to have what are called ‘flash people’ under you, who can kee 
horses and do things in a fine manner ; consequently, the lieutenant-colonel 
even if he is a poor man himself, in order to keep pace with other regiments 
likes to do things in that way; and, if he has poor people in his regiment, ht 
cannot do it: consequently his regiment sinks. Therefore he would rathe 
oust the poor men from the regiment, because their presence controls him im 
giving that ¢cldt to his regiment which it would otherwise maintain.” —Dr#f 
dence of Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, p. 77. If this utterly false estimate of 
“doing things” prevails with commanding officers, how can you possibly com 
plain of the subalterns ? 
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imihe charitable and other designs of this: institution from the 
shoulders of the State to those of the civil portion of the body, 
instead of the, whole body; and in so doing followed the common 
dictates of human nature, which prompts us not to bear one 
mother’s burdens, but to impose our own burdens on other men. 
This corruption works with increased force in irresponsible 
Boards. and. Corporations, of whom ‘Thurlow used to say, that 
they have neither souls to be lost, nor bodies to be kicked. ‘The 
sole defence made for surcharging: civilians is, that their sons 
may get commissions without purchase. So may the-sons of 
dficers;. there is perfect equality between all cadets, of whatever 
parentage, in the competition for commissions without purchase ; 
md how possibly this equality can be any compensation for 
@ihe pecuniary inequality, we cannot imagine, This defence, so far 
from telling in favour of the existmg system, is an argument 
against it. , These commissions without purchase are the prizes 
ofthe college, substantial rewards: of merit to industry, good 
conduct, and, ability, as tested by the experience of the autho- 
ities and public. competitive examinations between'the cadets. 
About three eadets out of eight. gain these commissions,* which 
are really. without, purchase to the sons of: officers, for they pay 
the college 1820, 12s.,¢/ for what: at the Horse Guards is worth 
4501, but, which are expensive honours to civilians, whose 
ollege payments amount-in four years to 5001. Ought merit 
thus to buy its reward? Ts it not a contradiction in terms for a 
pize to be, purchased after being fairly won? Surely it is no 
defence, but.an aggravation of the system, and a mockery, for the 
@5oard of Commissioners to address parent, and say, “ Your son 

isclever, steady, and industrious; these qualities have been tested 
lere by our own observation, by the reports we have received, 
bud by the competitive. examinations which we have witnessed : 
m acknowledgment of his merit, and believing that he will do 
let Majesty good service, we have much pleasure in recommend- 








* Some members of the Committee calculated that of the 70 or 80 eadets 
fuuually leaving the college, not more than 20 gained commissions without 
The lieutenant-governor seems to imply that about’ half are thus 
q@eccessful. Sir Howard Douglas’ figures are inexplicable, and must be mis- 
ported. He says, that 4648 cadets have passed the examination since the 
tsiablishment of the school, and that of this number, 2050 obtained commis- 
lous without purchase; aud he makes up the 2050, with 1363 cadets commis- 
ned, with and without purchase, up to 1832 inclusive, since which year 687 
ave heen cominissioned without purchase, 85 of them, however, by private 
emetcrest, and not through the college recommendation. All that can be 
imethered from this is, that 602 have obtained commissions without purchase in 
'#! years ; and it is on the comparison between this number and the probable 
lunber of cadets during that period, that the statement in the text is founded. 
t Forty-six sons of officers pay 2100/. a year, about 45/. 13s, each, which, 
hultiplied by 4 (the years of resilanee), gives 182/, 12s. 


[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]—New Senzzs, Vol. IX. No. I. L 
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ing him to the Commander-in-Chief for a commission without 
purchase ; that is, without any further payment on your part, you 
having already paid the college 501. more than you would have 
paid at the Horse Guards.” This is indeed ypboca yarxclwr, 
sxaroupo évveafsotwv. 

We have had occasion to find fault, but this is not our object, 
We have practical ends in view, and we proceed to offer sugges- 
tions for their realization. 

First, we must clear the ground by proposing the abolition of 
the junior department at Sandhurst, together with the theoretical 
elass at Woolwich, and the preparatory school at Carshalton; i 
fact, all the existing military schools. 

We hold that there are inherent and irremediable defects in 
such Government establishments, which always have and alway: 
will stand in the way of success. Government is stepping out 0 
its proper sphere in here undertaking the duties of a school 
master ; it is no part of its function to educate people's childrer 
for them, when they are perfectly willing and able to do so them 
selves. Nor can Government ever do the work as well; all th 
regulations possible will never supply the want of the scrutinizing 
inspection of parents. The carefully selected witnesses befo 
this Committee are too cautious to raise the curtain, but th 
general impression of the junior department is not favourable 
Rough, low, coarse, are the epithets usually applied to it i 
society; fast young men, with flash talk, are the specimal 
usually met. Nothing short of necessity, and inability to get 
commission direct, ever induces parents to trust the formation 0 
their sons’ characters toregimental captains and non-commissione 
officers.* One of the witnesses—no less an authority than a pr 
minent professor at the College—in his simplicity speaks of “ am 
little thing, such as smoking or going into public-houses.’t 
it be a “little thing” in the Sandhurst point of view, for boys 
frequent public-houses, what is great there ? This professor wé 
“classically educated,” he tells us; and, though he does 20 
think “ Latin of the slightest use,” yet he has “ no prejudice 0 
the subject,” and may be supposed to address his class to t 
effect :— 

“ Aude aliquid brevibus gyaris et carcere dignum, 
Si vis esse aliquis.’’f 

* “Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred who send thir sons to the Milita 
College, do not send them there as persons send their sons to Harrow or Kio 
but id are merely sent for the ae of getting a commission for nothing, 
for ~ ee nen of the Professor of Military Science. 

e 74. 
They have confinement cells at Sandhurst, where insubordinate cadets 2 


sometimes kept for two or three days, including nights, on bread and watel 
and they a to have a black-hole. 
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Nor is the progress in study more satisfactory. That it should 
take four years of real work to qualify for a commission in the 
six required steps is inconceivable. There are hints in the evi- 
dence, that the younger boys “have no steadiness, and are not 
kept in order, as they would be at school . . . . make no 
progress, but idle away their time, generally do not work very 
much at the beginning ;” “ find they cannot do anything,” after 
having been at the college a year.* At the Woolwich Academy, 
the cadets are better prepared before entrance, their future 
advancement in their profession depends on themselves, there is 
more competition, and so more intellectual work is done. But 
here, too, where the discipline is also military, the moral state 
was very bad, till raised by the rare public school talents and 
administrative ability of the late captain of the cadets ; and, since 
his rule ceased on his promotion, its relapse within six months 
has been so notorious, that its present condition has been brought 
by the public press under the notice of the authorities as requiring 
their prompt and vigorous interposition. Parents balance the 
material advantages of the Ordnance Corps against the corrupting 
influences of the Academy, and the more scrupulous decide 
against subjecting their sons to such temptations. At Carshalton, 
young as the boys there are, vices of the most degrading cha- 
tacter broke out some few years since, which were imported into 
the Academy, and were only suppressed by decimating the pupils, 
and changing the head master. This junior school is now in 
process of being disbanded, as an acknowledged failure. But do 
not indolence, insolence, and grossness exist in public and other 
schools, with which the Government have no connexion? No 
doubt they do sometimes, and are stript of scholars in conse- 
quence. This is at once an effectual remedy, but one not appli- 
table to Sandhurst and Woolwich. Parents jealously inquire 
into the character of schools; they are sensitive to every breath 
of suspicion ; mere rumour is quite enough to ruin a school in 
public estimation. If they dislike anything either in the studies 
discipline, they complain; and, in default of redress, take 
heir boys away. It is surprising how soon a school loses a high 
tharacter, and how long it takes to regain one; how scholarships 
ind pecuniary advantages weigh as nothing, where good fame is 
wanting. In the last generation, what public school in better 
estimation than Westminster ; losing character and boys under 
the head master who preceded Dr. Liddell, not all his learning, 
teal, skill, and honesty—not its forty Queen’s scholars, its 
studentships at Christ Church, Oxford, its scholarships at 
Trinity, Cambridge, have been able to raise it: for its ten or 





* Page 63. 
L2 
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twelye yearly vacancies there are not more than twenty candidates, 
and any boy of moderate capacity and acquirements 1s. sure to 
succeed. Contrast this strong control which parents are able to 
exercise, without any responsibility or trouble, over public schools, 
with their utter powerlessness over the management of the close 
Government military, schools ; where all the authorities, from the 
highest to the lowest, are military men, animated by an impene- 
trable esprit de corps; where to complain is to expose your hoy 
to something like persecution, while to remove him is to run 
his prospects in life. Again, we doubt whether the masters, 
appointed, paid,* and dependent on the military authorities, as 
they are, can ever be equal to the men whom , the public schools 
secure by a higher stipend, a more generous treatment, and a 
more agreeable position. We consider, too, that the, public 
opinion within, these military institutions is necessarily lower 
than that elsewhere. This is very well put by the Sandhurst 
chaplain, who cannot be regarded as a hostile witness :— 


“T think there is some sort of inferiority in the general tone of the 
cadets at Sandhurst to the tone of a public school, arising from this 
circumstance :—The examination being a system of steps, a clever boy 
passes his examinations earlier; instead of its being-a regular course, 
they take up a certain number of steps, so that, supposing a lad is very 
clever, he may get his commission in two and a half or three years. 
The consequence is, that the proportion of the clever, well-disposed; 
boys is, from that reason, rather less, than it would be, in another 
schoo], _ An ill-conditioned boy, ora boy who is dull in intellect, or an 
idle boy, may remain four years and a half; those who would have 
done good to themselves and others by remaining, leave early. The 
consequence is, that the elder and better part of the school is smaller 
as to numbers than would be the case in a public school of the 
same size.” ; e 


We hold, then, that these three inherent defects—the want of; 
parental vigilance, the position of the masters, the tone of the 
boys themselves—are. fatal to the success of. any ,Governmen 
military school, professing to teach what can, be taught elsewhere. 





* The salaries of the masters are increased according to:duration of service 
This is bad; -becauase, in order to allow room for the inerease (which is: as machi 
as 50 per, cent., after. 15, years), the original. salary is negessarily. low, and, 96, 

b wish 


fails of attracting the ablest men: but once appointed, they remain, whatever 
they are, bound by the premium attached to eed re em igs: 
+. Page 116. '' iy pena OnOn Sid. 

t The remark may be! made’ more’ general. The faihire; where Government 
endeavours to-do the whole work in any educational establishment, is as signal 
as the success where it only assists voluntary efforts. What sums have been 
spent on the establishment and support of the Kneller Hall School, for training 
masters of union schools! Its principal and ‘masters are the best procurable: 
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Do we impute blame to any? By no means. There were 
easons for the establishment of these junior institutions fifty 
years ago, Which might in that day have justified them in England, 
ad which may now operate on the Continent. 

Their failure is owing, not to any want of benevolence in their 
founders, nor of zeal and intelligence in their masters; but simply 
because Government has undertaken to do for private individuals 
that work, which, in the nature of the case, they can do better for 
themselves. Let this interference cease. 

Military education, like clerical, legal, or medical, must, in 
ader to success, accord with the habits, feelings, desires, genius, 
and general state of education among those classes of society to 
which it is to be applied. We do not catch up boys thirteen 
years old, and proceed forthwith to make clergymen, barristers, 
ordoctors of them. We consider that every man has two sets 
of duties in life, and two educations to fit him for their discharge. 
His duties as a gentleman are taught him by an education, 
liberal, general, or polytechnical; his duties as a professional 
man by a special, or technical education.. In the liberal pro- 
fssions generally, the former education occupies the youth of 
this country at schools up to. the close of their seventeenth or 
dighteenth year ; when they pass; for the latter purpose, imme- 
diately before entrance on their professional careers, to the Uni- 
vesities, the Hospitals, or the Inns of Court. Why should not 
the Government respect this procedure on the part of the public, 
aid form their plans in accordance with it. “The secret of 
making perfect soldiers is only to be found in national customs 
and institutions,” says the first of living English military his- 
toians. Let Government close all their so-called military 
schools for boys, in which, from the very age of the pupils, not 
military but general learning is taught; and let them found a 
really military college, in which young men shall be instructed 
i special professional subjects, immediately before entering on 
heir military duties. The Government are not without the 
meouragement derived from experience to proceed in this way ; 
hr, while the junior departments have, as a general rule, failed, 
ie senior have as generally succeeded. We have already seen 
this in the case of the senior department at Sandhurst, and the 
sme remark holds good in regard to the practical class at Wool- 
tich, which is a sort of senior ordnance department. One who 
hs the honour of holding her Majesty's commission, should 
mphatically be a gentleman and an officer ; in educational order, 





vith this year it will cease to exist, for this reason, among others, that it has 
n superseded by the other training schools, supported by voluntary contri- 
itions, and in part assisted by the State. 
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a gentleman first, and then an officer. The teaching for the 
former may well be left, in a country like this of moral and inte: 
lectual activity, to the ordinary public schools, which will always 
supply the article better and cheaper than the Horse Guards can 
manufacture it; for the purpose of conducting the latter educx 
tion, Government, which alone wants the thing, must itself 
supply it, by founding a general military college. 

Our proposal then, is, that officers of all arms, cavalry and 
infantry, as well as artillery and engineers, should be required to 
pass through a military college. The age of admission would 
be during the seventeenth year, and the duration of residence one 
year.* For the nomination of candidates competing for admission, 
and for the superintendence of military education generally, a Board 
of Commissioners should be appointed, consisting of the Secretary 
_ for War, the Commander in Chief, the Paymaster General, the 
Chaplain General, and such other persons of scientific and 
literary acquirements, some of whom should be experienced edu- 
cationists, as her Majesty might be advised to appoint.t In 
regard to admission, their duties would be to ascertain that the 
candidate is of the prescribed age, that his physical strength and 
constitution are good, and that he is of unblemished moral chr 
racter. For these purposes, too much reliance must not be 
placed in certificates and testimonials. ‘Che confidential agents 
of the Commissioners, as those of the Lord Chancellor caring 
for his wards, should see the candidates, the masters, parents, and 
other persons referred to, and should hand in a detailed repo 
of the candidates’ connexions, breeding, life, conversation, am 
all that goes to make up a gentleman, whatever his rank. Leti 
be distinctly understood that merit alone is to decide the selection, 
and we have no hesitation as to the honesty with which this new 
principle would be carried out. In France it was introduced 
under the Consulate, and succeeding governments have advance 
and perfected it. , 


a 





* Taking into consideration the desirableness of making the period of class 
education as short as possible, the superior acquirements, ability, 
these youths, together with the motive to exertion during residence, we mi 
inclined to hope that one year will suffice for the special professional training. 


: 


The six steps at Sandhurst are completed by a boy, t m years old, of 
talent and preparation, in two years. 

+ We should earnestly deprecate the appointment of those whose other 
duties, or whose ignorance of the theory and practice of education, wo 
pee their taking a steady interest and a leading part in military education. 

e existing Commissioners for Sandhurst are all Marathonomachi; but 
Waterloo never taught them school-keeping. 

; mpeoBovrat riveg 
AxapyKol, orimroi yipovrec, mpivivot, 
arepapovec, Mapadwvopayat, opevdduryevot.—Acharn. 180. 
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Any young Englishman should be permitted to invite these 
inquiries into character, and to none who pass this ordeal should 
permission to compete be denied. We would regard this per- 
mission as a valuable testimonial, which would be in itself an 
object of emulation, and of use to a young man in any profession. 
The actual admission into. the college would depend on the 
results of a competitive examination between the candidates of 
approved character. The subjects of the examination would be 
fixed, and such as are considered essential parts of a general and 
liberal, as distinguished from a professional education, having in 
view the proficiency usually reached in the upper classes of our 
public schools. We would be guided, in the choice of subjects, 
not so much by what is desirable to be known within the military 
college, as by what is taught without it. We would especially 
guard against any cause of regret in the unsuccessful candidate, 
that he had been led aside, in preparing for this examination, 
from those studies which are useful in any other calling which 
he may hereafter adopt. We would also warn parents, that 
nothing special, no fortification or surveying, will be required ; 
and that their wisest course will be to put. their sons at a good 
school, and keep them there. Cramming will have no place, for 
there will be no examination into particular text-books, but into 
the subjects contained in any books. 

But though the examination will not inquire into any other 
than the ordinary school attainments, yet considering that 
mathematics must be the foundation of the future military studies, 
we place at the entrance of our college, pndste ayewpérpnrog 
ilsirw. We conceive, however, that the object of this examination 
inmathematics should be, rather to test their influence in the 
way of mental discipline, than the progress made in them as 
instruments in the investigation of phenomena and advancement 
of the arts and sciences; to discover whether the habit has been 
attained of applying the intellect closely to difficulties which 
patient thought alone can conquer, to stimulate the power of 
inquiry and that faculty which suggests new combinations of 
thought, to induce caution in the reception of evidence, to require 
proof as strict.as the nature of the case admits—demonstration 
where the reasoning proceeds on precise definitions, probability 
in the practical matters of life. The mathematics at this matri- 
culation examination should be all pure, and such as would prove 
directly serviceable in military studies,—arithmetic, integral and 
fractional, including logarithms; geometry, the first six books 
with the eleventh and twelfth of Euclid; the elements of algebra, 
and of plane trigonometry. The examination can hardly be too 
simple, provided it be sufficient to elicit the qualifications of the 
candidates, 

The apportionment of the highest number of marks attainable 
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by any candidate, and indicating the importance of mathematics, 
which would be to all other subjects in the ratio of two to three, 
would be as follows :— 


Pure Mathematics . . . . . .... . 400 
General History and Geography (Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political) . . . 100 


Language and History (Constitutional and other) 
en a er re 
Language and History of Greece. . . . . . 100 


= 43 Rome...) ae c *) 400 
- - France... . . 100 
Pa on Germany. . .. . 100 

1000 


The Examiners, unconnected with any Government school, should 
be chosen by the Board of Commissioners. ‘There would be no 
standard of acquirements but that fixed by the competitors. 

To the cadet within the walls of the college, the character of 
the education would at once become special and professional. 
The object in view being now not simply the gentleman, but the 
officer superadded to the gentleman, the instruction would be for 
the most part military. As much as possible of general knov- 
ledge having been secured before entrance, no more would be now 
required than would be necessary in the pursuit of strictly military 
studies. There must be a certain amount’ of mathematics to 
enable the student to appreciate the military lessons—some plane 
trigonometry is indispensable to surveying: and if this be not 
attained before entrance, it must form part of the college course. 
But we should hope that the cadet, having served a school appren- 
ticeship to the elementary and abstract inquiries of: pure science, 
will now be able to proceed to its special application, to enter on 
the great business of practical education. | His chief attention 
would be given, among the mixed sciences, to mechanics, and 
particularly to ‘statics and dynamics as branches of ‘mechanics. 
These'would be treated, as far as possible, by means of illustra- 
tions derived from nature and art, by practical and professional 
examples, with as much brevity in the abstract reasonings as may 
be consistent with the elucidation of principles. It will be suffi- 
cient 'to mention the other subjects of study—Surveying ; Forti- 
fication, permanent and field; French and German ; Military 
History, by which we mean the history of campaigns and sieges, 
one or two of which might be taken,and :illustrated,in a Term. 
The numbers of the college would not’ be formidable im time of 
peace—about- 600; ‘allowing for ‘an incrcasé of 100 on’ our late 
peace establishment.* The.discipline should be domestic: the 





* Before the war, the number of officers annually commissioned was about 
500—50 for the ordnance corps, 450 for the rest of the army. This last num- 
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cadets should live with their tutors, lodge in their houses, form 
part of their families ; meeting for study or drill, in halls, lecture- 
rooms, and parade grounds. For the whole body, or for any 
large section of the body, to reside within the four walls of a 
quadrangle, would be most undesirable. The college, once fairly 
started, would be self-sustaining: each cadet would be charged 
with his proportion of the whole cost, without any distinction of 
birth or parentage. It would be most ungracious to surcharge 
amy one class for the benefit of any other, when all are pre- 
sumed equally to have won, on the ground of merit, the right of 
admission. 

There would be periodical examinations, conducted by a mixed 
Board of Examiners, unconnected with the college, who would 
dassify all who had arrived at the close of their year’s term of 
residence, in three classes. ‘The tirst, for commissions without 
purchase in the Artillery and Engineers; the second, for com- 
missions without purchase in the Cavalry and Infantry; the 
third, for commissions with purchase in the Cavalry and Infantry. 

There would be a minimum, and those who did not satisfy the 
Examiners would be either altogether réjected, or, under some 
special circumstances, might be allowed one half-year's grace to 
qualify for the third class. But we apprehend that, with compe- 
tition for admission, and emulation during residence, very few 
would be rejected for incompetence. The cadets who selected 
the Engineers would proceed to the School of Application at 
Chatham ; those for the Artillery would join the Practical Class 
at Woolwich ; for such periods as might be thought necessary, 
and under such pecuniary arrangements as should place them on 
an equality with the second and third classes, who would at once 
join their regiments.t+ 

We should have the strongest objections to a military college, 
through which all commissioned officers must pass, unless admis- 
sion to it, and, progress in it during residence, were according to 
merit. as,tested by, competition, We, think that to nominate 
students toa military college, as youths are now nominated to 
commissions, without any reference to personal qualifications, 





a as 


ber is reached thus, -It appears from;a retwn in|the Report, p: 172, that 218 
candidates for commissions, unconnected with Sandhurst, were passed and com- 
missioned in the eight concluding months of 1852. This would give an average 
of 327 a-yeat, to which ‘must be added 73 Sandhtrst cadets, and 50 non-comi- 
missioned officers! promoted : 450 in all. i : 

tf Thus, all the students of the French staff school receive pay as commis- 
sioned officers, So also the. students at the Artillery and, Engineer School are 
reckoned, on being comiissioned, to have served four years, dating from their 
entrance, in consideration of the time spent in study at the Polytechnic and at 
bn 7 heads @ Administration Militaire, par M, Vauchelle, vol. i. pp. 


tae 
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without any examination worthy of the name, on the grounds of 
mere interest or of ancestral merit, would fearfully aggravate the 
existing social evils of the army. It is bad enough for the ser- 
vice to have a certain number of idle, ignorant, and incapable 
boys collected together in one regiment, to encourage each other 
in bad manners and practical jokes; but there, at least, they are 
held in some check by the higher tone of general society around 
them, and by the presence of their superior officers: but to con- 
centrate into one society the Perrys, the Griers, the Joneses, and 
all those who now cover their incapacity for aught else undera 
red coat, is a measure which would soon be condemned by expe- 
rience.* 

That the competition will be great is to be expected. Con- 
scientious parents will not have the same objections, as now, to 
the Army as a profession for their sons. In the prizes which it 
will have to offer to ability and industry, the military college will 
be rich, superior to Oxford, hitherto pre-eminent in this respect. 

If certain restrictions as to birth-place and limeage were re- 
moved, Oxford would have about thirty-five Fellowships a-year 
to lay before her graduates, who may annually amount to 280; 
so that twelve and a-half per cent. of the whole number receive, pos 
sibly for a term of years only, generally on the condition of taking 
orders, invariably under the restriction of celibacy, an income 
about corresponding to that of a lieutenant of Infantry. The 
other graduates receive nothing but a degree, facilitating theit 
entrance into some professions, but not actually introducing them 
into any, without further expenditure of time and money. In 
the military college, putting the whole number of graduates at 
600 yearly, and the commissions without purchase, including the 
Ordnance corps, at 150, the prizeholders would be twenty-five 
per cent., exactly double: and all the rest would at once, and ata 
cost of one-fourth the time and two-thirds the moneyt (including 
payment for commission) required for a University career, be 
placed in an honourable profession, on the road to fortune. 

Some of the objections to a military college, through which 
all Commissioned Officers must pass, may be very summarily 
dismissed. We are told that this plan will “exclude good men, 
who might hereafter make good officers.” Which is very true, 
though very little to the purpose. There is a like possibility 
under any system of admission; the question is, which plan 
excludes the fewest good men—one which carefully examines 


_ * Large numbers of young men are collected at our universities, but not 
into one society. They are divided among several colleges, as well as by the 
exclusiveness of “sets,” and by the formality of a rigid etiquette. 

t The B.A. degree generally costs about 900/. Putting the expenses of the 
miliary college at 150/., and the commission at 450/., you have 600 to 900, 
or 2 to 3. 
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into physical, intellectual, and moral qualifications, or one which 
accepts the recommendations of interested parties? An infal- 
ible mode of appointment is impossible, the least fallible is the 
object of search: it is a question of comparison and degree. 

Again: “ the discretion of parents is to be preferred to forcing 
them to this particular system.” If you consult parents, the wise 
will say, “ Idleness is the root of all these social and moral evils 
in the army; those who have nothing to do, will assuredly do 
something which they ought not to do: by all means employ my 
boy's mind, and so keep him out of mischief.” The foolish will 
be for going on as now. Which are we to follow ? 

“Putting all officers through a military college should not be 
compulsory, because a great many officers might esteem it 
drudgery ; and if you make them work against their inclinations, 
you defeat your purpose.”* But the clergy, lawyers, medical 
men, naval officers, civil engineers, office clerks, every individual 
in a liberal profession, are obliged to work, very much sgartat 
their natural inclinations perhaps at first; but they submit with 
avery good grace, and take their drudgery very cheerfully, well 
knowing that their future happiness and independence in life, 
their very bread often, depend on their own exertions: Why 
should officers be exempted from this universal. law? Because, 
forsooth, ‘‘ those professions absolutely require a certain class of 
information: I do not think the army does.” The force of folly 
tan no further go. We kmow the ground of all these mere 
obstructionist objections, which are takew from the evidence of 
a2 officer high in rank—the regardjwg the army as a pleasant 
pastime for a few years, not as #/serious employment for life : 





_* Again, “ When studies are pusKed too far, it might lead to idleness and dis- 
sipation.” “ Karly education-will not make a man studious ; on the contrary, 
if pushed toa:far, very often leads to neglect.” The author of the “ Advance- 
ment of weeny must give the answer to this. “ And for the conceit, that 


larning should dispose men to leisure and privateness, and make men slothful ; 
it were @ strange thing if that which accustometh the mind to a perpetual 
notion and agitation, should induce slothfulness; whereas contrariwise it may 
be truly affirmed, that no kind of men love business for itself, but those that 
we learned: for other persons love it for profit; as an hireling, that loves the 
work for'the wages; or for honour, as because it beareth them up in the eyes 
of men, and "relresheth their reputation, which otherwise would wear; or 
hecause it putteth them in mind of their fortune, and giveth them occasion to 
feneare and displeasure ; or because it exerciseth some faculty wherein they 

€ pride, and’ so entertaineth them in good humour and pleasing conceits 
towards themselves; or because it advanceth any other their ends. So that, as 
itis said of untrue valours, that some men’s valours are in the eyes of them 
that look on ; so much men’s industries are in the eyes of others, or at least in 
regard of their own designments : only learned men love business as an action 
according to nature, as ble to health of mind as exercise is to health of 
body, taking pleasure in the action itself, and not in the purchase; so that of 
all men they are the most indefatigable, if it be towards any business which can 
hold or detain their mind.” 
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the sooner the axe is laid at the root of that mistake the better 
for the country, for the service, and for the individual. 

There are, however, two difficulties which deserve attention. 
What is to become of the military orphans? They will have n 
preference under the proposed competition—they may or may 
not succeed ; whereas they receive great consideration under the 
existing Sandhurst system, and the Committee in their Report 
recommend that they should receive more. We believe also that 
the Under Secretary for War has appealed to the liberality of 
Parliament to give them an entirely gratuitous education. We 
regard this as a mistake, into which generous feeling has very 
naturally at this time led the Committee (omnia mala exempla 
bonis initiis oriuntur), but into which they would not have fallen 
had they taken counsel of practical educationists. No good ever 
comes of charity boys at a public school: they are kept to their 
own society, they form a class by themselves, and that an inferior 
class: not having enjoyed the same advantages of previous 
preparation, they are beaten by other boys in the race of acquire- 
ment; they do not get on themselves, they keep back others; 
and, let the masters give them what kind encouragement they 
may, there is a certain mark put on them by the public opinion 
of the school. At Oxford and Cambridge also, the experience 
of the authorities is unfavourable to entertaining applications m 
forma pauperis, and they put very violent interpretations on the 
old wills of founders and benefactors,* in’ order to elect on the 
ground of merit irrespective of property. In recent foundations, 
such as the University Scholarships, no question is asked about 
pecuniary means. Ifa rich man, with many temptations to ease, 
chooses to work hard, it is the height of illiberality to deny him 
his reward merely because he is rich. If parental and poverty 
qualifications are to constitute claims to eligibility, the personal 
qualifications of the candidates must be pro tanto set aside (for 
only a certain number can be commissioned); but on what pri 
ciple, consistent with the efficiency of the service, it can be 
maintained that the less capable youths should be accepted, 
because they are orphans and poor; and the more desirable 
rejected, because they are so unfortunate as to have living and 
possibly wealthy fathers, we cannot imagine. This is to make 
dead dog of more worth than a living lion. We believe also that 
it is impossible to gauge poverty by testimonials, or certificates, 
or by any test short of the Union Workhouse, where there is 
public money to be distributed : and we are compelled in the cause 





* Founders of colleges generally enacted that members of the foundation 
should resign all interest in the charity, whenever they become possessed 0 
sufficient property to maintain themselves at the university. This has been 
held to mean real property, not personalty: so that a man may have 10,000/. a 
year from the funds, and not vacate his fellowship. 
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{plain speaking to be ungallant enough to add, that Boards of 
uardians have much more difficulty in dealing with what is 
yost unreasonably called the weaker sex. Besides, if an orphan 
poor, he may have rich relations, who ought not to be relieved, 
by the public, of their obligations. At Sandhurst, as well as 
sewhere, the eleemosynary portion of the foundation has not 
mswered the benevolent intentions of its authors. A Committee 
f the Commissioners reported, in 1822, that amongst the appli- 
ations for admission into the orphan class, and among those 
wtually admitted, there were many those friends were perfectly 
ble to pay at the rates fixed for the sons of living officers; that 
at of fifty then in the college there were twenty-one whose 
fimilies were not in that state of pecuniary distress which would 
yurant a demand on the public for gratuitous education, and 
those admission was therefore not in accordance with the chari- 
ible intentions of the institution. This abuse is alleged to have 
isen from the difficulty of drawing a line defining pecuniary 
distress, and from the great inducement held out to widows in 
the magnitude of the boon to their sons.* The parent was 
ensnared, and the college deluded. It is said, also, that the 
ophans, having been imperfectly educated from want of means, 
did not keep pace with other cadets in their studies. Their 
history, when commissioned, was often lamentable, and should 
not only excite our pity and commiseration, but should warn us 
against exposing them to debt and its consequent general discredit. 
But are not the sons of those gallant men who have given 
their country, in obedience to its laws, the sacrifice of their lives, 
commending in death their orphans to our care, leaving them 
litle other inheritance than an honoured name, entitled to any 
consideration ? To very much, every way; to more than they 
can receive at Sandhurst. Their debtors, indeed, we are, and we 
may pay that debt in a manner at once more beneficial to the 
recipients, and not detrimental to the public service in which 
ther fathers died, than by removing them from the field of 
honourable competition with their fellows. While the Athenians 
maintained at the public expense’ the sons of those that had 
fillen in fight against the enemies of their country, they made 
the panegyrics of their funeral orations serviceable both for the 
honour of the dead and for the emulation of the liying; saying of 
the fathers that the whole earth was their sepulchre, and their 
hemory was imperishably, written in heart, and mind; to the 
phans, that, a struggle, arduous indeed, was before them, for 
even with superiority of merit they could hardly gain an equality 
of reputation, since they would have to,contend against. the envy 
of a living .competition.t.,Lhe Lieutenant-Governor of Sand- 
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hurst is of opinion that a pension of 55/. for a certain number 
of years, would be a greater boon than a gratuitous education af 
Sandhurst ; which is indeed now less than ever necessary, sine 
we have the Wellington College exactly meeting the case, being 
founded for the express purpose of giving a sound, religious 
moral, and practical education to 100 military orphans. This 
by the way, would be an admirable feeder to the proposed mil- 
tary college.* 

But there is another serious objection. To require intellectus 
attainments from all officers, is virtually to shut the door against 
promotion from the ranks. Though we believe that a commis 
sion is often a very doubtful benefit to a private, yet we admit, 
that, as regards book-learning, though not as regards conduct, 
there must be exceptions in favour of non-commissioned officers 
as far as the first commission—but not further: for other steps, 
they would have to qualify as other officers. In place of scientific 
knowledge, they can exhibit qualities of more immediate utility 
—practical soldiership ; but we would have them chosen on the 
principles of Carnot— that organizer of victory.” He held that 
there was a mine of talent which lay hid in the lower classes o 
society, but he worked that mine with great caution and discern- 
ment; choosing according to proved capacity, making himself so 
acquainted with the names and characters of the privates, that it 
was hard for any soldier of merit to escape him. These maxims 
are even more necessary in the British than in the French army, 
where not only does conscription introduce all ranks into the 
service, but young men of considerable acquirements voluntanly 
enlist.t We hold it to be a mischief to promote merely for 





* Just as Le Prytanée de la Fleche, the French junior Military School, feeds 
St. Cyr, the senior school, and also the Polytechnic. Le Prytanée was founded 
by papesen. when First Consul, reorganized by him in 1805-6-8; established 
with the view of recompensing the services of military and naval officers, by 

iving their sons a general good education, and so enabling them to compete 

or admission into St. Cyr and the Polytechnic. At the annual circuits of the 
examiners, the best pupils of La Fleche are presented, and pass the same 
ordeal as the rest. It may be worth while, by way of contrast to our junior 
department, to give a few particulars concerning La Fleche. Four hundred 
boys are supported by the state, 300 entirely, 100 half. There are others at 
their own charges. The free and demi-free scholars are exclusively the sons of 
officers or of non-commissioned officers dying in action. The order of pre- 
ference is—1. Orphans whose fathers have been killed in action; 2. Orphans 
of fathers dying in the service, or after leaving it ; 3. Boys whose fathers have 
rein maimed or disabled by wounds. The age of admission is from ten to 
twelve. 

+ Last year the number of candidates for examination at the Ecole Militaire 
de St. Cyr was 1700, while only 400 could be admitted. A large portion of 
the unsuccessful eandidates enlisted as privates, hoping to rise that way. Their 
education would be of the greatest service to them. There are regimental 
schools for privates, and the most apt scholars are mentioned in the orders of 
the day, have their names posted in the school, and are put on the list for pro- 
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gillantry in the field: courage by itself should not be taken as 
ssufficient sign of such merit as to give a title to a commission; 
itis as frequently the act of the reckless and daring, as of the 
wol, self-possessed, and determined soldier; it should be re- 
varded, but not by conferring responsible duties, for the ade- 
quate discharge of which it does not assure the desired quali- 
fications. Indifference to danger is one thing—competency to 
command is another. 

The object in view, the complete officer, would be very imper- 
fectly attained, if we were to thrust a cadet out of our military 
college into a regiment, and leave him there, with many tempta- 
tions to indolence, and with no inducements or opportunities for 
further self-improvement. ‘This was not the intention of the 
Duke of Wellington. When, in 1849, he took up the question 
of military education, as applied to officers, he laid down two 
principles:*—1. That no one should receive a commission, 
wless he should prove on examination to be possessed of good 
average abilities, and to have received the education of a gen- 
tllman. 2, That no ensign or cornet should be promoted to a 
lieutenancy, nor lieutenant to a captaincy, until he had satisfied 
a competent tribunal of his professional and general acquire- 
ments and fitness. Of the manner in which the former principle 
has been carried out, we will only say with its originator in the 
House of Commons, Sir Howard Douglas, that we cannot con- 
template anything more absurd than that ridiculously trivial 
examination which candidates for commissions now undergo. 
It is no proof of “the education of a gentleman.” We have 
known youths pass with credit, helped by a cramming master, 
and obtain commissions without purchase, whose general igno- 
tance would disgrace a village schoolbvy. One of the Sandhurst 
Examiners tells us how he conducts one point—writing from dic- 
tation. Five or six lines of English are read by the examiner, 
and written by the candidate ; if he make mistakes in spelling, 
asecond, and even a third piece is given him, and the mistakes 
underlined, to give him an opportunity of correcting them. 
Some of the specimens are marvellous—inconvanience, inhab- 
bitants, barbarsum, generaly, intirupt, aplications.t One young 
friend of ours, who passed triumphantly, always would write, 
baptisum. If not in time to bar the admission of these gentlemen, 
we would at least bar their promotion in her Majesty’s service, till 
they had increased their knowledge of her Majesty's English. 


motion, No non-commissioned officer can be commissioned till he has passed 
aliterary examination as to his knowledge of his own language, and certain 
other requirements. ki % 
* Mr. Sidney Herbert’s Letter to Lord Hardinge on Military Education, 
January, 1854, published in the Argeds to the Report. 
T Page 138. 
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Sir Howard Douglas advised examination on promotion also, 
and the establishment, in ordet to ‘provide’ local means of in- 
struction for regimental officers, of schools ‘in ‘all garrisons and 
foreign stations, under professors paid by Governme iL But the 
only detailed ani cdmpléte scheme is Mr. Sidney Hethert’s, eon: 
tained ‘in @ letter ‘to the ‘Commander-in-Chief, January, 1854, 
The following’ isan ‘dutline ‘of ‘his ‘plan.’ At’ the head-quarters 
of every general's ¢bmmand ‘a military instructor should be sta- 
tioned; mastéfs, claiss-rooms, and a library ofreference provided, 
Mr. Herbert’ divides‘ the, United’ Kingdom into nine districts, 
which hé' names’: he cotitemplates eight abroad, but wishes to 
try the experiment ‘dt liomé’ first. The. same text-bookg would 
be used in all these district schools, so that the migrations,of an 
officer would not materially interrupt his’ studies., Subalterns at 
head-quarters ‘could ‘avail themselves ‘of these schools without, 
disturbance of theii* regimental ‘duties ; “of those at out-stations, 
one-fourth might be spared at a ‘time for the purposes of study 
at head-quarters.  Attendanee would, not be compulsory, but the 
examination befoi'e promotion would. ‘There would be two exa- 
minations, and two courses of study,—one for, ensigns, candi- 
dates for” lieuténancies ; ‘another for ligutenants, candidates for 
captaincies. ‘A’ certain advance on the requirements. for. the first, 
commission Would be inade; ‘as well “as a practical .acquaintance 
with the duties of a regimental orderly officer; nor, should any 
subaltern ‘be allowed to join the school till he ‘hed, been dis- 
charged from drill."“The examination’ for, a captaincy would he 
yet another step in advance ; and here would come in competi: 
tion for admission into the staff school, of Which we, will soon 
Wo ee ar eaglger pane Eacet. 
The examination must be conducted in. such a,manner as to 
embrace candidates scattered all over the world., Every, half-year, 
they would send’ in their names, through their commanding 
officers, to the general, in command, who would. report. to. the 
Board of Eduéation Commissioners. Examiners appointed by 
them, and unconnected with any Government establishment, will 
issue examination papers, which the candidates in their, several. 
stations willbe required to answer within a certain time, without, 
books or assistance of any kind, and. in the presence of cextain, 
superior officers, to see fair play: they will also, affix, a, motte or 
cipher to their, work. The answers, so, marked will be, sent up ta: 
the Examiners, the key to, the ciphers to, the Secretary. for Wats, 
the Examiners ‘will declare what ciphers -have -attained- the re- 
quired* standatd; what’ have come short, of it, what have ‘gone, 
beyond it.” “The Secretary for War will declare to what names. the 
superior.and, the, sufficient.ciphers:. belong. ... The main purpose 
of the examination will be an-itiquiry into competency, and 
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herefore there must be a minimum which from time to time will 
But we would also introduce the principle of com- 
Here, as elsewhere, we have little faith in schools and 

xaminations, if they exercise little influence on future prospects. 
he whole thing will degenerate into an empty and indeed mis- 
hievous form, except inducements are held out to study, by 
lvancing the diligent and retarding the indolent. For this 
purpose, we would give admission into the staff school to the 
st distinguished : this would provide thirty prizes a-year. We 
hould be glad, also, if a distinction could be made in those that 
imply pass, by giving precedence in promotion according to 
yt. But at least their names could be published in class- 
sts. Of course, those who fail would have no promotion till 
hey had satisfied the examiners, and meanwhile would see others 
“™mss over their heads. The paper-work examination would be 
@paddition to an inquiry into practical regimental knowledge, 
hich might be made vivd voce by superior officers on the spot. 
ere is now something of the kind, and it ought to be made of 
ore importance. , 

This proposal of examination on promotion is not ours. As 
e said before, it is Mr Sidney Herbert's; and now it is 
tt House of Commons’. Parliament formally sanctioned the 

n, on Mr. Sidney Herbert's proposing it in a speech every 
ay worthy of attention, when he moved the estimates in 1854.* 
Nothing is wanting but to carry it into execution. 

In time of war, indeed, it could not be applied to those regi- 
ents actually before the enemy ; nor is it needed then and there. 
he camp, the field, the trenches, are the best possible district 
hools for teaching the art of war: Menschikoff, Gortschakoff, 
ud Todleben, the best possible triumvirate of examiners. War 
arough school, but it turns out good scholars. We pass to 
other division of our subject. 

The head of an army is the general; the mouth, the ears, the 
nes of the general, are the staff. There are three classes in 
ie staff—the adjutant-general’s, and the quartermaster-general’s, 
the general staff; and the personal staff, or aides-de-camp. They 
t stationed at head-quarters throughout the United Kingdom in 
ke different districts, and at the camp at Aldershott; on foreign 
lonial stations, and at the seat of war. What are their duties? 
le adjutant-general particularly requires in his staff a know- 
ge of the regulation, drill, exercise, movements, and general 





* It is a curious instance of a minister’s being ahead of the representatives 
the people—a not unfrequent fact, though never acknowledged,—that while 
at portion of Mr. Herbert’s speech, in which he referred to the results of the 
imental schools for privates—a system matured by him years before,—did, 
1854, excite some interest in the House; his plans, then first divulged for 
te education of officers, were agreed to sub silentio; not a remark was made. 
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management of troops—matters requiring theoretical as well a 
practical teaching. The quartermaster-general, having to d 
with the positions of an army, the occupation of ground, th 
encampments, marches, and routes of troops, requires mu¢ 
scientific knowledge in plan-drawing, surveying, and mathe 
matics. The aides-de-camp are the personal attendants of the 
general ; they are members of his family, and live at his table 
In peace, their duties are sufficiently light; they write invite 
tions for the general’s dinners, carve for him, are gentlemen 
ushers at his receptions ; at his lady's balls, they are masters 6 
the ceremonies, make themselves generally useful and agreeable 
fetch and carry, run about the quarters like tame spaniels. We 
require no staff school to teach such carpet duties as these 
but those in the field are more serious. The aides-de-camp ca 
messages then—messages of life and death to brave men. | Th 
orders they recbive and deliver are frequently verbal, and ever 
when written are often accompanied by vivd voce explanation 
of: the aide, which are to be taken as part of the order, and fo 
which the general is altogether responsible. They have beet 
known, under a rapid change of circumstances, to alter the orde 
received by them, even to give unauthorised orders—and with 
great advantage, if their military judgment be correct; thus are 
they the mouths of the general: They should be his eyes an 
ears—seeing, hearing, reporting all that ought to come unde 
their chief’s cognizance relating to the well-doing of the troops 
In the cabinet, they are secretaries—composing, copying, and regis 
tering letters and orders. Service on the personal staff frequent! 
leads to employment in the two other classes. Altogether there 
no more responsible duties than those of the staff; the safe 
and the honour of the whole army depend on their satisfacto 
fulfilment. They should be intrusted to no officer unacquainteqie 
with all arms, with the formation and evolutions of troops of 8 
kinds, not having the best scientific and practical educatiot 
which college and camp can give the best natural abilities. 

It was for the express purpose of giving this education tha 
the senior department of the Military College was foundel 
How has it answered? Well, whenever ‘it has had a fair trial 
which, however, has never been the case but in time of war. 

During the earlier years of his Peninsular campaigns, afte 
joining the army in 1809, the Duke made complaints in charae 
teristic language of the manner in which regimental duties wet 
discharged. * “The officers of companies must attend to the 
men in their quarters, as well as on a march, or the army Wig 
very soon be no better than a banditti.” “The discipline ang, ,, 
regularity of all armies must depend on the diligence of th@ 
regimental officers, particularly the subalterns. I may orde 
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yhat I please; but if they do not execute what I order, or if they 
execute with negligence, I cannot expect that British soldiers 
will be orderly or regular.” “ The officers of the army are much 
nistaken, if they suppose that their duty is done when they have 
attended to the drill of their men, and to the parade-duties of the 
rgiment: the order and regularity of the troops in camp and 
quarters, the subsistence and comfort of the soldiers, the general 
subordination and obedience of the corps, afford constant subjects 
for the attention of the field-officers in particular, in which, by 
their conduct in the assistance they will give their commanding 
oiicer, they can manifest their zeal for the service, their ability, 
qgud their fitness for promotion to the higher ranks.’* He 
declared that the king’s regulations and his general orders were 


arrygtead with no more attention than a novel. The commanding 


ficers of the regiments retaliated by alleging that the general 
commanding-in-chief took their best regimental officers for the 

aff; and they very naturally interfered to prevent the appoint- 
ment of officers from their regiments to the staff, or to occasion 
by theix influence that staff-officers should relinquish their 
appointments, and return to regimental work: for all which 
“interference” they were well reprimanded by the Marquis of 
Wellington, who told them that he knew the necessity of keeping 
regiments well officered, and should like to know who was more 
interested in that matter than the officer commanding the army ?¢ 
Wellington was, however, very sensible of the difficulty, and after 
t time was able to maintain the efficiency of the staff, without 
impairing that of the regiments. The result is ascribed in a great 
measure to the number of officers appointed to the staff, after 
passing their examinations and obtaining their certificates at the 


senior department: indeed at that time almost all the graduates 
held staff situations in the Peninsula.t How have matters been 





* The Duke’s Despatches, 1809. + Ibid, December, 1812. 
t Sir Howard Douglas gives a list of distinguished officers, graduates at the 
nior department, who gave the staff of the army in Spain and elsewhere a 
and just repute (p. 160). But perhaps a more distinct notion of the 
lity of the school, and of the estimation in which it was then held, may be 
tithered from the following instances taken from Sir Howard Douglas’ evidence. 
“When I was at Farnham, the late Sir Charles Napier, and other officers of 
tuk, who had distinguished themselves in the war, came to the senior depart- 
tent as students. There were four or five lieutenant-colonels there at the time, 
id eight or ten majors and captains of companies. I said to Sir Charles Napier, 
‘What can be your object in coming here? You doubtless come with higher 
totives and higher attainments than an officer going through the course.’ I 
thought it probable that he might require a certain knowledge of sketching 
fund, of military mathematics, or of fortification. He said, ‘No; my object 
0 coming here is to do just exactly what the others do.’ And he went through 
‘te course, and went to the black board, demonstrated all his propositions 
most clearly, distinctly, and perfectly, passed his examination, and got his cer- 
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managed in the interval, between Waterloo and, the Crimea’ 
When in the field, the Duke took good care to be well served 
and allowed no political or family considerations to interfere yit 
the good of the, service. If he has to refuse, he says—‘ With 
every sense of Mr. G——'s merits, I must have a longer experienc 
of them, and a better. opportunity of comparing them with the 
merits of others, than I hava hat ‘in the short-period, since the 
troops took the field.” If he appoints, hesa ne | 

of Major Middlemore, excepting as a soldier, on service; an 
I should notrecommend him if I.did not believe that his promotioy 
would give general satisfaction, and that he really deserves it, 
But during. the long peace, the Duke deliberately postponed, 
military, to political considerations. We in, this day, when, tha, 
full gale of popular enthusiasm for a new war wafts on the topmost. 
wave of fame our gallant, army, can hardly realize the, cold andi 
bitter, blasts which at, the close of the last.old war were blown. 
against those yeterans who “had won nineteen pitched battleg™.? 
and innumerable combats, had made, or sustained ten sieges, andi, 
taken, four. great, fortresses, had twice expelled the French from 
Portugal, once from Spain; had penetrated France, had killed 
Wounded, or captured 200,000. enemies, leaving of their ow 
number 40,000 Tay whose bones whiten the plains and moun- 
tains of the Peninsula.”+ , Notwithstanding every, energy of the 
Government was, directed,to the reduction of the Wad Satabicbnneh 


the whole country, resounded with outcries “ against immense ant 





tifieate.:: Sir, William Napier came jin the same way to.improve himself in mil 
tary science.”—p. 165. 

* When a military force was preparing for foreign service, in 1808, a % eval 
officer, afriend-of mine, eame tome (at, High Wycombe, andysaid, that. he hadi 
been appointed to the command of a brigade, and knew not what he might haveiim 


know nothing. 


to do in the coursecof| serviee ;, perhaps in the operations of a, siege, with thei ) 
nature.-of whieh: he was quite, unacquainted ;. that he knew, infantry might if. 


be:called upon to-coyer the apening of, the; trenches,, £0, cover the. formation of 
nore to guard the trenches, to furnish working,parties,. to oppose and drva 

ack, sorties, and to.assault the.enemy’s works,-—but. was. totally ig 
he;should. act. in such-cases.; and entreated.me to give bim at least a gener 
notion of approaches, parallels, the formation. of eabns .and fascines,’ saps, aud 
all.the; other. processes of attack and. defence... I had caused to be made by. aii 
very, intelligent cabinet-maker, of, the place, one of, the, large, models which ara 
now at, Sandhurst, in. gonstant ‘use for. the lectures. on, tl attack apd defence o , 
Vauban’s \first system. It was, an easy matter to, give.to my. very, inte 
friend a very considerable and useful, idea of such matters, illustrated by rele 
ence:to. the model,,. He (soon; afterwards served at, a, siege; and when. we me 
he said that, he never should forget the; three days he was shut up with mew 
the model-room at, High Wycombe :, and that it was impossible to conceive the 
confidence which that. instruction gare him, from 3. feeling that he wnderstoody 
something of the operation in which he.was. engaged,”==p. 166. ; i 

* Duke’s Despatches, May, 1809, Rept. 1809, 

+ Napier. The conclusion of his ‘ History.” 
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wheard-of military establishments, uncalled for by the internal 
ni external state of the country, repugnant to all the wise prin- 
ples and maxims of our ancestors, highly dangerous to the 
iherties of the people, subversive of the constitution, suspending 
l, sapping its foundations, increasing and perpetuating a corrupt 
il overwhelming influence, poisoning the very sources of 
@itional happiness and prosperity.”* Language such as this 
‘Ppiluced the Ditke to say, that “the officers and soldiers of the 
iy are an Object of dislike and suspicion to the inhabitants, 
hile‘ serving with their regiments,'and of jealbusy afterwards, 
id they are always ill-treated.”+ He ‘yielded to this popular 
eling, and one of the. results has been, that during forty years of 
uce, the senior department has ‘been of no use, because it has 
iid no sphere of usefulness. Family or Parliamentary influence, 
fliishness in various forms, have overborne ‘the industry, attain- 
tents, and ascertained ‘merits of ‘the officers studying there. It 
sgiven in a return from the college, that during the last twenty 
tars, only 20' officers from the senior department, the sole 
utional” ‘staff-school, have been, employed ‘on the staff; yet 
iting that period, 140 received certificates.§ ‘What farce more 
fuel than to give these officers’ dertificateés of qualification, and, 
brecommend them to the favourable’ consideration of the Com- 
@inder-in-Chief, and then to admit only 147 per cent. of them to 
Wut reward which they had been led to éxpect ‘as the prize 
f their studies? The Adjutant;General himself, ‘the chief of a 
ivision of the staff, expressly says, that ‘there was no preference 
ot Staff appointments, of those who had passed the senior 
epartment.||' “No wendet the eertifieated: officers complain that 





, ae London Petition for’ the Retrenehment of Military Establishments, 


i" Metnorandum oh the Diseipline of the’ Army, April; 1829. ' 
-These are’the figures given in the evidence of the’ lieutenant-governor 


24). We were under’ an impression’ that the number of Sandhurst Staff- 
iters during ‘twenty years was thirty-four.’ 
| It is‘ again ‘impossible’ to reconcile Sir Howard Douglas’ figures. He is 
te'to say (we are sure’ he did not'say)'that, from the formation of the depart- 
int (say 1800) to 1864, '312 officers received certifieates ;. of whom 240 were 
hai 1820 to'1854. '' So'that'in'the last thirty-four years, the certificated officers 
tte 72 per annum ;"in the preceding twenty, only 34\‘but this last is the very 
tiod of ‘the ‘dollege’s greatest’ iumbers and activity, ‘Again, he is made to 
My, that 216 officérs were’ certificated ‘up to’ 1806; and the’ samie number since 
Pram Ss 32 for those ‘two periods, ‘without’ reckoning any for the thirty 
re ite interval: he statement in the text's foundéd on the'assumption that 240 
mcgaduaté between 1820 'and.1854. The department moved to Sandhurst in 
NM, and the books might. probably be kept with more regularity It is also 
mous; that of fifteen officers remaining for two years, the annual average cer- 
Mcated would be, allowing something for contingencies, 73. 
|| Page 127. 
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others should hold situations, to fill which they alone have bee 
educated. They laboured in vain. It is all very well to say 
work ! but who will work for nothing ? And a mere certificate igi 
nothing. It is very well, if it lead to something better ; butif 
cannot stand alone. If the Commander-in-Chief give no favourabl 
consideration to those officers who after two years’ study hold i 
others will take warning and make more profitable investments off 
their intellectual capital. A scientific education did a man 
good—his labour was thrown away. Consequently the collegs 
was not frequented ; and last year, just at the very time when valli 
wanted scientific officers, the senior department was all b 
extinct—there were only six students there. But a return « 
a state of war necessitated the employment of educated officer 
and recourse was had to Sandhurst for them. In 1854, Lo 
Hardinge sent down a carte blanche to the governor, a 
appointed as many as he recommended: Lord Raglan also 4 
Varna appears to have obtained, by means of a. circular seu 
through the army, a knowledge of those certificated at Sandhurs 
and to have selected staff-officers from them.* <A state of wa 
however, is not chronic: how will the staff-school fare in the 
future peace for which we pray? As before, unless some chang 
be made in the system of appointing officers to the staff. What 
ever discrimination the services to be performed in the Adjutan 
General's and Quartermaster-General’s offices may impose 4 
the heads of those departments, there is in the choice of aides-dd 
camp no practical restriction whatever placed on a general office 
His judgment, or his favour, appoints his. personal friends or} 
relations, without any inquiry into their military knowledgqy 
“Tf TI was told,” says the Professor of Military Science at San 
hurst, speaking of all classes of the staff, “that such a perso 
was on the staff, I should think that he had very good interest 
but I should never say that he was therefore a very supera 
young man.”+ It does not appear that there has been any refeq 
ence, as a general rule, to military acquirements in the selectio 
of the staff on any other occasion than on that of Lord Raglan 
staff—an exception which must be laid to the necessities of wi 
Officers are indeed occasionally placed on the staff for what ™ 
termed distinguished service and gallantry in the field : but thes 
services are not distinguished by any marks of aptitude for stay 
duties, and ought to be otherwise rewarded ; nawdedize, judgmen 
coolness, and conduct are far more valuable qualities for a 8 al 
officer than gallantry and dash. Now it may be conceded 
general officers that they select their own staff, but they musy 
select the proper persons. The concession to the generals mayh 





* Pages 25, 127, 94. + Page 86. 
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e defended on the ground of their position, their comfort, and 
he fixing responsibility. The general being the responsible 
marty, and not the aide-de-camp in any degree, it would be unjust 
» hold him accountable, if he is not to work with his own tools. 
but that the interests of the service and of the State imperatively 
jemand our first consideration, is an undeniable maxim, and that 
they have been postponed to private interests, and that the public 
wnfidence has been abused, is only too notorious. What limit 
epamthen is to be placed on the exercise of the general's discretion ? 

@in other words, what security is to be taken by the State for the 
tficiency of the staff? In France, and in the continental armies 
generally, there is a special staff corps,* and the generals are not 
elm permitted to choose out of it.. This would be a sufficient security. 
Should we adopt it? It may be worth while to trace the history 
f the formation of this staff-corps, and the process of discussion 
by which the French arrived at it.t 

It is a curious coincidence and illustrative of differences in 
mational character, that at the very time (the close of the last 
wat) when our military authorities, misinterpreting the intentions 
ff Parliament and the nation, were ruining our staff-school, the 
(@lrench were revising and perfecting theirs. At that time their 
vai, as ours then and now, was composed: of regimental officers 
connected with the troops; but in 1818 it was re-organized and 
wonstituted a special Corps d’'Etat-major. “A permanent body 
‘of officers, employed on the general staff of the army, with 
toops in the military divisions or governments, as chiefs, assis- 
tants; and as aides-de-camp.”. The change was effected . by 





* It would be more correct to say, that there are—l, A general staff-corps ; 
4, Particular staff-corps.. The first consists of 30 colonels, 30 lieut.-colonels, 
100 majors, 300 captains, 100 lieutenants. The colonels and lieut.-colonels are 
employed as chiefs of the staff in the military districts, and in the divisions of 
the army in the field, and as, together with the other ranks, aides-de-camp to the 
emperor, the princes, the ministers of war, and the marshals. The majors and 
captains are usually aides to general officers, who must select aides exclusively 
fom the staff-corps ; they belong to corps d’armée and divisions of men, whether 
it home or abroad, as distinguished from the particular staff-corps attached to 
‘tertain stations. They are also employed on foreign embassies and diplomatic 
'nissions, andin the War Office. The lieutenants of the staff.are still learners. On 
taining that rank, they are attached to infantry and cavalry regiments for two 
age Sears each, and then for one year to artillery and engineers; and it is not till 
ter this long probation that they are promoted to captaincies, and discharge 
alll Ths soa ot ctepa ses nso thls ba nging to military stations at 

F particular staff-corps are three: those belonging to mili stations ai 
home and abroad, chic stan command and administer; and those belonging 
othe artillery and to the engincers.—Cours @ Administration Militaire. | 
..t Sir Howard Douglas’ statement on Military Institutions in Europe, printed 
in the Appendix to the Report. Cours d’ Administration Militaire, par M. Vau- 
thelle-—a perfect mine of information on all that regards the French military 
system, Phe author was Professeur d’ Administration in the staff-school. 
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Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, under the’ advice of 'a ‘committee off! 
general officers of experience and ability ; and “all the: authorities 
consulted agreed that no one should be employed on the staf, 
who had not been specially instructed -in the'duties ‘of that 
service; and whose qualifications’ had not ‘been tested ‘by examina. 
tion. Appointment’ according ‘to:: merit, merit: according’ ti 
examination, being undisputed’ principles, there were differencés 
of opinion on the following points: 2. Whether the’ staff shoul 
be a separate corps, or formed of officers borrowed from. thei 
regiments for the time’: ‘2.: How the promotion should be managed. 
3. How the instruction should be' given; whether in’ a 'staff-sehool 
or not. These seem the three practical questions which’ concem 
us at the present day; the French ‘difficulties and’ ours ‘are'very 
much the same, and their ‘discussions’ cannot but: facilitate’ om 
inquiries. The first is the mportant consideration. / If you take 
your staff from the different: regiments, it is suffierently’ obvious, 
that whatever restrictions'‘you impose’ in regard to the number 
selected, or the period you detain’them ‘trom’ any’ particular 
regiment, you must, pro tanto, impair'the efficiency of ‘that ‘régi- 
ment; that, if the selection be according'to merit; the best officers 
are taken, and the loss ‘to'the regiment: all the greater ;’ if on the 
contrary, the selection’ ‘be according to ‘favour, without any 
examination into fitness, the mst’ /lively ‘and. most ‘reasonable 
dissatisfaction cannot fail to be created among those left behind, 
who would not only want the double emoluments, present honours, 
and future. promotion; enjoyed ‘by theit more forttmate ‘but ‘not 
more deserving'brethreh, but would miordéover have' td do ‘their dull 
routine work for them ‘in ‘theit regiments, and would be exposed 
in time of ‘war to’ greater hardships ‘in’ the “camp: and: greater 
dangers in'the field or in the trenches. '"‘Norwould these‘ jealousies 
‘and heart-burnings cease, nor the stréngth of the regiment’ remain 
unimpaired, *if'a ‘vertain number ‘of the: officers | were, ‘whether 
successful or! not, ' under whatever principle’of selection, ‘cot- 
‘tinually aspiring ‘to ‘staff-appointments; and! regarding. their ordi- 
nary duties as irksome-and distastefal—mere stéppitig-stones to 
the ulterior objects of their.-atbifiom °'On the other’ hand, 
supposing the staff formed into a special and’distinot corps, these 
“Objections indeed would! be ‘closed, but ‘others would He opened. 
The éfficiency of the regiments would not indeed be impaired by 
the ,remoyal of; well-informed, officers, but the. general.standard 
of military, knowledge in. the. regiments, would-be lowered 5: the 
too rapid . promotion ‘of officers: chosen ».out of ithe regiments 
ould be ehebeed butte pronoun i che eet tlt cons 
wotild be tbo slow ;''the jealousy of regimental officers, would hae 
no place against their, individual: brethren,; but; would; be diverted 
against the whole.staff-body. : The settlement of:all:such questions 


. 
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is a.choice. of difficulties, and the .aummum-bonum is, that, which 
inyolyes, the, fewest.,,, The French committee were-of opinion, by 
amajority, howeyer,that the arguments. preponderated.in favour 
ofia separatestaff-corps ; and, then,camme the question, of promotion. 
This was subjected to. the same rules and ‘restrictions as generally 
pervade the army, ;but-in, point: of fact, the rise of. staff-officers 
has beet, slower, than in.,other, corps, and, much ‘dissatisfaction 
has, been felt; in; consequence. ; Though, |however, their titular 
mnk, as, compared with. other jofficers, is only,that of their corps, 
jet in, conducting operations, they command. ali regimental, officers 
of equal grade-—a, precedence, cheerfully yielded, to their; avowedly 
higher, qualifications. ;,, When, they, arrive‘ at,the rank jof general 
détat-major, they are, employed in the ‘higher situations ,of the 
staff, as chiefs to armies. or corps-diarmée: and, those who cannot 
heso, employed, of course the great, majority in time} of peage, are 
ai the. disposal:,of the Ministerof;,War,iwho, gives ‘them , the 
preference; in; drdinary, commands, suited. to, their rank... So that 
the. general,,officers d'état:major are eligible for all sorts, of 
service, and, return ‘to compete, for.,empleyment with. others who 
have risen to; the.same rank in, other, branches; of the service. 
How was. the.staff to be educated? The existing military colleges 
were special ; that.at Saumur*® was devoted}to cavalry ;, that at 
St. Cyz,.to ,infantry,and cavalry; that at,Metz to artillery and 
engineers,|and.were not /therefore’ thought. suitable, to,.a service 
which. required instruction, not, in.dne,,only, but..in, all these 
‘branches,;,, Hence..the foundation, /of;the; Keole .d' Application 
dEtat-major ; at, Paris, by, Gouyion ; St. Cyr,...In., debating this 
question, frequent reference, was made to our senior department, 
in.its then separate condition, beforeamalgamation, with the junior 
department, .as ian excellent. staff;schoel,; known, from: personal 
inspeetian, ¢o.some of the French authorities... But, the, students 
in the, Ecole d Etat-major come, not.as ours.in the; senior, depart- 
ment, from, the several, regiments, retaining: their, places;in-those 
regiments, but are, elected -by:.competition,, among the, students of 
ihe, military, sehools.and-tegimental officers, who, if,eleated, leave 
their regiments forthe stafficorpserisci; Yo esosfdo tocoily o0 
voikhe -hardihoed (with, which, our, neighbeurs' trust,(to, the, com- 
petitive.pringiple, even..in, matters; not; literary, |,and.to. which: we 
“' # The ‘geliod! at’ Sauinur is a training-sehool for cavalry instructors, not for 
‘uvally officers gencriily, Who att at St. Cyt: with the infantry.” "Thee eavallry 
instrubtors’/are ‘edminissi¢ned’ ‘and! ‘ou-commissioned ‘offivers; detached ‘ from 
hein xegimenté;for the: time <two years) the spend at- the seheal. | They carry 
‘feck, t0,theix regiments a, uniform, systern. of riding, and, of cavalry exercises. 
he school at St Cyr is not for infant alone, as scems to be supposed in the 
‘Sandhurst’ evidence, ‘bit for cavalry'also.| ‘The students, according to their 
‘position’ in-the: class-list of. thé ‘outgoing examination (eramen' ‘de sortie), take 
their-choice' of infantty or. cavalry. red @ Administration. Militaire. 
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are apt to think it wholly inapplicable, is somewhat starling to 
Englishmen nursed in the traditional maxims of interest and 
influence. 

The Polytechnic is one of the feeders of the staff-school. All 
admissions to the Polytechnic are by open competition yearly, 
Any young Frenchman, above 16 and under 20, in good health, 
may compete. For non-commissioned officers and _ privates, of 
two years’ actual service, the age is extended to 25. The trial 
consists in written compositions and two oral examinations. By 
the compositions and the first oral examination the inferior can- 
didates are weeded out: those that remain are submitted to a 
second oral examination, which determines the merit of those 
who undergo it at any one time and place. These examinations 
are conducted by a Board of Examiners in Paris and the chief 
towns. A programme issued by the Minister of War each year 
indicates the subjects (all of which are equally obligatory, and 
failure in any one constitutes ineligibility), the times, and places 
of the examinations, After the examiners have finished their 
circuit, another Board, presided over by the Commandant of the 
Polytechnic, draw up, in order of merit, from the reports fur- 
nished them, a list of admissibles. The actual admission is by 
the Minister of War, who calculates the number of vacancies in 
the school as one-tenth more than the probable number of 
appointments to the public service from the school during the 
ensuing year. The annual charge for board is 1000 francs, but 
free exhibitions and semi-free exhibitions are given to those 
whose means are insufficient, and who are. recommended by the 
municipal authorities of their locality and by the. prefect. The 
duration of residence is two years. There are two competitive 
examinations, one for the students of the first year before admis- 
sion into the second year’s residence, and another (examen de 
sortie) at the close of the course before admission into the public 
service. The three students at the head of the list go to the 
staff-school: the remainder, according to their position in the 
class-list, make their selection among the vacancies in the artil- 
lery and engineer-school, the civil engineer service (ponts et 
chaussées), the naval arsenals, and other public .offices. . Those 
who, from being low down the list, cannot obtain places in the 
service of their choice, may be commissioned in the line, but not 
in the scientific branches of the service. 

L'Ecole Speciale Militaire de St. Cyr is. another feeder of the 
staff-school. It is designed to form completely instructed infantry 
and cavalry officers. As many as 600 students. can be received, 
all by open competition only. The regulations for the examina- 
tions, admissions, residence, board, outfit, exhibitions, yearly 
examinations, and classification of students, are, mutatis mutandis, 
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the same as those at the Polytechnic. The 25 first students 
at the examen de sortie compete for admission into the staff- 
school. Those who do not enter there are commissioned, at 
their choice, according to their place in the class-list, in the 
infantry or cavalry. ‘There is a certain standard, and those who 
do not come up to it go into the ranks, but as non-commissioned 
officers, if so recommended by the commandant of the school. 

We come now to L’Ecole d’Application d’Etat-major. This 
contains ‘40 students, of whom one-half go out yearly. The 
25 to be annually admitted are taken, three from the Polytechnic, 
22 by competition between 50 candidates, half of whom are 
the most distinguished students of St. Cyr, and the other half 
are ensigns, of one year’s active service at least, not more than 
25 years old, who are permitted to compete by the Minister 
of War. The three from the Polytechnic are placed at the head 
of those entering, the 22 successful candidates are classified. 
They all take rank and pay on admission as ensigns of the 
staff; and are taught for two years the whole science and art of 
war—strategy, tactics, manceuvres, the organization of troops 
and their management, in barracks, the field, or hospital ; the dif- 
ferent operations of war, offensive and defensive; its philosophy 
as illustrated by eminent commanders. Eight months of the 
year are occupied in study within doors, three in study without, 
one in examinations. At the end of the course, a classified list 
is presented to the Minister of War, who confers the rank of 
lieutenant of the staff; and assigns each heutenant to an infantry 
regiment, as aide-major, for two years, then to a cavalry corps 
for the same time, then to the artillery and engineers for another 
year. _ After all which preparation, they are eligible for the rank 
of captain, and enter on proper staff duties, as before described. 

The French staff then is composed of officers, who are ori- 
ginally selected by literary competition, who after four years of 
the highest theoretical teaching, tested throughout from year to 
year, step by step, by emulative struggles, pass five years more 
under practical training before they enter on their proper duties. 
Compare this with our staff-officers, appointed on grounds of 
favour and interest, for the most part without any professional 
instruction, after only two years’ actual service (according to the 
Queen’s regulations, which are however evaded) ; or at the best 
appointed after two years’ instruction at Sandhurst, without any 
special preparation or qualifications, under one professor and his 
coadjutor, neither of them military men, with no practical 
acquaintance with any arm but their own, with no inducements 
to work by prizes held out to excellence. The contrast’ is not 
flattering to national vanity. “A staff-officer is in France 
simply: this: he is the cleverest man of the body . . . aman 
of a very superior character: though he may be only a captain, 
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he, may be sent, by the general.commanding to. supersede the 
colonel of a regiment, temporarily, fora particular purpose ;,and the 
colonel would,not- have. the, slightest. objection, because.the staf; 
officer, being a, man of a superior order, is. recognisedas such. But 
that is not the, case with regard. to.our, staff; a staff-officer, may 
be a very superior character, or he, may not,, ,; «,» . and,as to 
his superseding me in: the command of a,regiment, J should pro- 
bably resist it as much,as [ could, because I. should mnderyalue 
him.”.. Well may the , same witness, the Professor of, Military 
Science at Sandhurst, say, “ Military education is -but. little 
valued by the greater part, of the high military authorities. , ‘Ehey 
consider, after all,.that whether 2 ,man is professionally educated 
or not, it will make.not,,the slightest difference in regard | to, his 
qualifications as, am officer,;, that is the opinion in, this country, 
but.it is not;the opinion injother.countries.’*....,; ty wiisa 


Is then a separate: staff-corps,, specially educated, for. that, ser 


vice,.a desirable ,addition,,to, the, British army? Sir. Howard 
Douglas, than, whom. no one is. ¢ntitled to; more, attention, sees 
great, objections——difficulty of, promotion; ,cireumstances of .colo- 
nial. .service,,.,the., regulation, ,zestricting; the jtenure, of; ; staff 
situations ‘to five, years. .He,,is, decidedly, of., opinion that some 
check should, be .put: on,,the,, discretion; of; general, officers, but 
does not describe,it; he almost.says that the choice. ought to, ‘be 
confined to; graduates. from the senior, depaxtment,,, but; hesitates 


when he,.considers,.the possible,.oxclusion, thereby, .of able. ,and: 
experienced, officers. His. propasal is, te give certificates as| now. 


to those passing the collage, course of study; .to send, them: for, a 


sufficient time to infanixy, or/ ¢avalry, regiments,..as the case: ‘may: 
be, and tothe Practical, Glass ,at W oelwichi; he syould;thus,seeure;:: 
not only, military: science, but a practical acquaintance with all. 
branches of, the service. He would :then; give a-diploma.of staff. 


sufficiency, and) the officer, would return to his, regamenty, till: he 
was,wanted,... But) would he-ever be. wanted, ?,,, Would genetal 
officers, holding in. little|,estimation scientific ;acquirements, as 


they generally do, summon. the; holders: of: these-diplomas,: out of 
a disinterested respect; for ithe opinions of civilians and the, cause; 


of education, or their own friends and relations, who; in their.judg- 


ment, would make, more) handy! and» manageable ;staff-officers:?: 
Without fixed, rules forthe, employment. of graduates and none 


but. graduates, ,with- allowance for, matters; to, take.:their own 


course, that course: will:remain unaltered frem;the,imere force) of 
habit: or tradition ;- the ;well-as-we-are people..of the ;world(\will: 
oppose a passive, but sufficient resistance .to; change :.it will be: 


the old story, Probitas laudatur et alget:. This is the defect in 
Sir Howard Douglas’ proposai—there is. no. security for the 





* Evidence, pp. 86, 5. 
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appointment of ‘his staff graduates :\‘he trusts to their making 
1 the I their own ‘way ‘by ierit, in’ spite of influence’ and -initerest ;' but 
tafl;, Hf he is‘obliged to‘ confess that this’ applies ‘rather to'a state of war 
But i than of peace, reniembering doubtless that‘ we ‘had certificated 
may @@ officers’in'the “last war, and have'thém’ in the present, but mean- 
$ 0. I while only twenty in twenty years.’ He submits'also that the service 
pro: i woitld' be greatly enriched by the high professional acquisitions 
alue of such’ officers’ remaining’ in ‘their regiments—a éonsideration 
tary. 9 which will convey'bat poor comfort to''the disappointed officers 
ttle, HH themselves. ~: US viniiil, " 78a .J2UDARG 3 ’ 
hey @ / Of coursé there aré ‘lions in the way of a’ special staff service, 
ited HM but'we'do not believe them mofe'formidable here than ‘in France: 
his it would ben’ stall corps, and‘ promotion ‘would’ be ‘as’ in the 
HY’ Hf Ordnance ;'‘there ‘would’ be ‘the 'greatést' difficulty’ ‘in ‘ officers 
iv) fj preparing themselves in the’ ‘colonies, bat this Is not proposed ; 
él @ regulations’ may ‘be! made and | unmiide. It is’ the only’ remedy 
ard. HH commensurate with all ‘the ‘requirements ‘of the ‘case; if regi- 
63; @ mental ‘officers’ are’ taken for the ~'staff, their ‘regiments must 
lo: for the ‘time ‘be undér-officered:: “It would'be’ a noble service, 
aff, Hf attracting to itself, as of right, honouts' and emolaments—orders, 
me. & inspectorships, ‘governments, »‘commands : ~‘éach’ member ‘of it 
ut MH would be actuated by the feeling, Spartam nactus es, hane exorna. 
be But, supposing we are not yét ready for ‘a separate corps, staff 
es. i employment ‘must; after a dertain interval’ sufficient’ to’ get the 
nd. HH system’ into work; ‘be ‘absolutely ‘restricted to! pradwates ina staff 
OW HB school: Phis' ‘may be formed! by plicing the sénior department 
' ff in an independent ‘position and ‘on its own' proper basis; both as 
ay @ regards constitution ‘and finance: ’ The’ ptirposés in view are too 
@:| ## important 'té' be made ‘subsidiary to any other, ‘and are not com-" 
IL; ff patible’ ‘in “execution with those of ‘the junior department: the 
ff.  staff-sdhool of the ‘British army should! be no séttion'of'a school, 
¢ i but ai’ establishment by ‘itself, with’its»own staff, military ‘and 
civil. ‘Et would’ not indeed be'self-sustaining : ‘the income ‘derived 
from thirty stadents-at-30l..a yeai;'would not do more than'pay 
the salary-of the ‘superintendent of studies. Nor ‘has the senior 
department at‘ any time’ been financially independent :’ its present 
humiliating’ condition, as @ pensioner‘ dn‘ the’ civil cadets,‘ must 
not-temain. |*Ff an’ efficient staff bea national object, the nation 
should pay for it) and ‘nota few individuals no more’ interested 
inthe ‘matter! than’ the rest: of their: fellow-citizens:’ ‘The° cost 
would not ‘beialarming.'' 'Fhe' senior departinent, when a'séparate 
establishment at Farnham; and much! in’the! same state as that \ 
towhich we would: now restore*it, 'costithe ‘country; “ati a most) 
expensi'vé ‘time, and whien!:Parliamentary grants: were ‘at’ the 
highest, ‘in 1815;no0 more than'50BR1.o") <8 260" a ie 
But-if-Parliament- grant funds-for the support of a~ staff- 
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college, it will see that the public money is profitably spent; it 
will require guarantees that none but the best men in the service 
are admitted for instruction ; and that, when instructed, they are 
employed. The right of admission might be given to merit, as 
tested by testimonials from commanding officers and by the com- 
petition of lieutenants in their examination previous to promotion, 
as before described. But no examinations can take cognizance 
of common sense, coolness, judgment, knowledge of character, 
and influence over men; nothing but actual trial in situations of 
difficulty can prove a man to be not only well instructed, but also 
un étre moral qui, par son influence sur les intelligences, semble 
gouverner les événements, comme les puissances mystérieuses de 
la nature.* These men, born fer responsible command, must 
not be excluded, even though they be not victorious in a literary 
examination ; and to meet their case a discretionary power must 
be lodged with the Board of Commissioners or the Minister for 
War, to admit them into the staff college on certain specified 
grounds. For the protection of the public against the abuse of 
their confidence, and for the protection of the staff-college 
against its otherwise certain neglect, it must be the sole door to 
staff employment; but the doors of the cullege may be opened 
either by successful candidates in the district schools, or by the 
Commissioners. 

Nor do we believe that general officers, having the honour of 
the service and their own true interests at heart, will object to 
the restriction imposed on them of selecting from the mass of 
graduates. Generals, for their own sakes, must desire aides-de- 
camp who can be useful to them, and will rejoice in being te 
lieved from the importunity now brought to bear on them i 
favour of the incompetent. Sir Howard Douglas, when. at the 
senior department, used to be asked by general officers to recom- 
mend students for appointment on their personal staff, they 
being, they said, much pressed to employ young friends and rela- 
tions who had received no military education.t 

The staff school, thus independent, might return to its old 
head-quarters at Farnham, where it would be near the permanent 
camp at Aldershott; and we join in the recommendation of the 
Committee, that “ facilities should be given to officers passing 
with good certificates of attending the courses at Chatham and 
Woolwich ; and that they should be attached to cavalry or in- 
fantry regiments, so that they may become acquainted with all 
the branches of the profession.” We would go further. Some 
members of the staff school, with their military superintendent 
of studies, might visit the scenes of remarkable continental battle 
fields, might survey the ground, study the positions, criticise the 





* Marmont, Esprit des Institutions Militaires. + Page 160. 
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operations of great commanders on the spot, and also the histo- 
rical records of those operations. These would be travelling 
bachelors, with more definite aims than those of Oxford and 
Cambridge.* 

True, that many of the graduates would fail of obtaining 
employment on the staff; but then they would have the conso- 
lation of reflecting that they had not been set aside in favour of 
the avowedly incompetent, and they would have, what now 
they want—the hope of being employed. “‘ Hope must be the 
portion of all that resolve upon great enterprises. For this was 
Cesar’s portion when he went first into Gaul, his estate being 
then utterly overthrown with largesses. And this was likewise 
the portion of that noble prince, howsoever transported with 
ambition, Henry, Duke of Guise, of whom it was usually said, 
that he was the greatest usurer in France, because he had turned 
all his estate into obligations.” 

This, then, is our proposal—Military education in a general 
College for all Commissioned Officers, in practical classes at 
Woolwich and Chatham for Artillery and Engineers, in District 
Schools for Regimental Officers, in a “Staff School for Staff 
Officers. 

The principle of competition pervades the whole: it opens the 
door of the profession, it introduces to the higher rooms and upper 
seats. We regard competition as the salt of the system, puri- 
fying and preserving it ; as the governor of the engine—adjusting 
its propelling force to the resistance it has to overcome. But we 
feel that it is just here that the first resistance will be made, 
which will be all the more damaging, as proceeding, not from 
avowed ill-wishers to the cause of military’education, but from 
its candid friends. ‘They will admit, that the ignorance of our 
officers is deplorable,—that the necessity of general and profes- 
sional knowledge is undeniable,—and that examination as a test 
of it is admissible: but they will ask, Why admit officers by 
means of competition? ‘This is a great change, an absolute 





* How interesting, for instance, a visit to Salamanca and its eae 


for the purpose of tracing on the ground, not only the battle-field, but the 
operations which preceded ; particularly that wonderful march of two armies, 
side by side, often within pistol-shot, from the Douro to the Tormes, in which 
both generals made mistakes, and both displayed the highest tactical skill; and 
which both have described: Wellington in his Despatches ; Marmont in Esprit 
des Institutions Militaires, p. 159. Marmont also bp. 6) gives the results of a 
stidy of this kind on another memorable field. “ J’ai visité, en 1826, pendant 
wn jour entier, le champ de bataille de la Moskowa, avec plusieurs ofliciers 
Francais et Russes qui avaient assisté i la bataille: j’ai lu sur le terrain les 
trois relations connues de Ségur, de Chambray, de Boutourlin; d’aprés mon 
opinion, ¢’est la premiére qui seul rende un compte exact de la maniére dont 
les choses ont du se passer.” 
T “Advancement of Learning.” 
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novelty, unknown to. the, clerical, Jegal,.medical,, or, any, other 
liberal profegsion.. This, system is not applicable|tomilitary. men, 
Great, commanders, have. been entirely; wanting in literary know. 
ledge: Turenne, for instance, Marshal Saxe, Cromwell, Marl 
borough, Lord Clive,, , This, shows, it ,is not; necessary,;-and,if 
not, necessary, to insist.on jit. is, mischievons.,.. The, adventurous 
spirit which carries men into the army, is,,in, its very; mature, at 
variance with the scholastic. disposition., Place,a schoolmaster 
at the gate, and you, tum such persons. back,,,. Why,not admit 
by patronage;;.as_, before, and, examine . according, |,to!a fixed 
standard as sharply as you please ?, | reseih craod you! 
We must, answer at some little length. 6.00 240) foils 
We have great respect for long-established custom,, and appre- 
ciate the. difficulties and, embarrassments,. consequent, on, any 
change :. “ Mutatio consuetudinis, etiam, que, adjuvat.;utilitate, 
novitate perturbat,” But, we regard. these inconveniencesas the 
necessary price: we must pay for, our past, neglect,;, and, we are 
content ,to pay.it, when, we, contemplate | the . social. ; disorders 
among our officers at home, and their proved want, of professional 
knowledge abroad. At Windsor. they assault each, other and the 
provincial Thespis ;, at Canterbury they themselyes ,act;.in low 
comedy; and farce,—they get up mock duels,.and, shave horses 
tails; at Preston their vein. is tragic,—-they are, fined ,in the 
Police-court for pelting the gas-lamps with, rabbits; , they. play 
coarse and violent practical jokes, everywhere..,.AtMalta the 
game is more serious; the Commander of, the Forces,,there, pro- 
mulgates,a general order, reminding the young officers sojourning 
for a, time on their way tothe Crimea, that a: course of debt, 
rioting, and drunkenness, will not, qualify them, for sustaining 
the honour of the British flag. before the enemy:, .We,are willing 
to believe that all this,is folly, not vice,;, that it comes; from, sheer 
want of occupation among young men yoid of, intellectual re: 
sources: they are full of energies, for, which, in, time of peace, 00 
safety-yalve has been, provided ; what wonder that they.sometimes 
explode., Place these same youths in the midst of dangers and 
privations, and they turn out gallant fellows, with sound ‘hearts, 
though with empty heads, War lays a rough hand on wanton indo 
lence, but it exposes the weakness of our officers in: another way 
Everybody was in the habit of saying, a few years. back, that 
if ever England went to war again, it must not. be expected, consi- 
dering the withdrawal of her agricultural population to the towns* 
and the colonies,; that her armies, would be, as, large,. or the 





* Perhaps Marmont (p. 142) may account for our not. perceiving any infe- 
riority on this ground. “ Les soldats fournis. par les grandes villes, ou Pamour 
propre est plus actif, mais qui sont moins forts et moins robustes, dépassent 
souvent de beaucoup en valeur ceux qui sortent des eampagues.” 
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physical force of the’men what they had’ been; but then it was 
tobe expected ‘that the evil, if it were one, would bring with it 
its own remedy ; that England's advanced proficiency in the arts 
of ‘civilized ‘life would more than make up her deficiencies in 
numbers atid-brute force ; that her application of all mechanical 
inventions would greatly facilitate the operations of war; that 
the enlightened “education ‘of that class from which officers aré 
taken, would multiply them tiany times. Thése expectations 
were not unreasonable in the presence of recent discoveries, and 
ofthe wide’ developments of ovtrindustry and intelligence. Nor 
have they been disappointed in ‘all’ those circumstances of wat 
towhich civilians could apply the arts of peace. We have brought 
the camp ‘within ‘a'few minutes’ reach of'the War Office ; we con- 
vey our troops: and stores ‘three thousand ‘miles in a fortnight or 
threé‘weeks'; we cary them ‘by’a failroad from the port. The 
fame of our’ personal prowess ‘is ‘as high as ever, though our 
agricultural’ population “has'‘decreased. Our military genius, 
Marshal Marmont told ws; layin defensive warfare ; solidité was 
the characteristi¢'of’ our troops’: the heights of Inkerman proved 
that we'are ‘fiot' infetior°to otir fathers.” Nor in that élan pro- 
noneé, whith offensive operations demand, and in which Marmont 
thought us’ wanting,* have’ the’ hill of Alma and the plain of 
Balaklava seén the degeneracy of our‘infantry and cavalry. Still, 
cest magnifique; mais ée n'est pas la guerre. The charging 
amiies,' entrenched or ih ‘position, with foot or with horse, is mere 
watit! of ‘strategy. | Alma ‘was''¢ontradiction to one ofthe first 
piinciples of ‘wart Balakliva “a ‘mistake, Tnkeiman “a surprise, 
the Redan a répulse.' We have had ‘to’ trust, ‘as before, and not 
it Vain; the honotir of our arms td the’ chivalry of our gentlemen, 
to a’géllantty dévoted, but ‘unintelligent; and, consequently, 
attended with fatal Coiisequencés ‘to ‘themselves, anid with irrepa- 
table oss'to 'their'coutitty,) 

In the’actual operations of wat, requiting ‘military knowledge 
in skilful’ strategical combinations, in clever handling of troops, 
in scientific ‘and meéchanical’ applications conducive to the com- 
fort ‘and ‘safety ‘of thet ‘men, ‘in’ all that regards le ‘métier des 
armes, * our gentleman officer” has again shown himself, as the 
Dake said of him in ‘the last war,'’but a poor creature in ‘dis* 
tiplining “his ‘Company, in’ camp, quarters, or ¢antonments.”f 
The indignation of England’ has been roused, we have been 
made “a ‘spectaclé’ ‘to’ Hurope, our military’ reputation has been 
lowered’ throughout’ thé wold, through no fault of our officers, 





* Esprit, &c., part iii. c. 8. : 
t.Operate by the flanks, ‘not ‘by the front; was the maxim of Wellington, 
of Napoleon, and of every skilful cominander. 
£ Memorandum on the Discipline of the Army. 


(Vol. LXV, No. CXXVII.]—New Senrigs, Vol, IX. No. I. N 
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but purely through the disastrous. obstinacy of. our chiefs, who 
have maintained, and some of whom de now maintain, that mili- 
tary duties can be adequately discharged without, any) military 
education.* We wise men of the West have shown sourselves 
mere novices in the art of war, compared with the Eastern bar- 
barians. The Russian officers, either promoted from the ranks, or 
taught in different military schools the whole theory and practice 
of their profession, specially educated for the staff and for each 
branch of the service, knowing by. heart Jomini’s Préeis de U art 
de la guerre, say of us, that we are a nation of lions led. by 
asses.t Austrian and Prussian officers have visited our camp, 
and scrutinized our operations: they proclaim, in every society 
they enter, the excellence of our materials for a good army and 
the astounding ignorance of our officers. The United States 
men are of opinion,:as expressed by one of their oldest: generals, 
that nothing but the generalship of the French has saved us from 
irreparable disaster. The French themselves offer their con- 
dolences, which are more hard to-hear than the taunts of our 
opener concealed foes. Their polite excuse for us is, that we 
have had no Algeria. But we cannot accept this apolegy. The 
war in the Orimea is of a totally different character. Algeria had 
no Sebastopol: the war there never taught the French to plant 


* See Sir John Burgoyne’s evidence, passim; and Lieut.-Col. Adams, p. 85. 

+ “With regard tothe Russian officers, I don’t believe there ‘are men of 
higher military instruction-in the world. All the energies of the state are 
directed to heighten their instruction, and we found them very formidable anta- 
gonists at Sebastopol. And there is no more highly instructed body of men, 

or they have certainly shown themselves very able officers.”—Lord Ellesmere’s 
Speech at Worsley, Zrmes, Oct. 25. 
; in, an English officer, an eye-witness, writes in the same number of the 
Times—“The scientific principles displayed in the defences of the place surpass 
all that ever has been done before at sieges, and totally eclipse our best engi- 
neering tactics. I hesitate not to say, and I mean it with no malice or dispa- 
ragement, that were the“Russian engineer officers to see our works, they would 
laugh at them.” The writer describes in detail the construction of the Russian 
batteries, and the auxiliary works, bomb-proof shelter for the men—positive 
barracks, not huts, all along the line of batteries and under them. The whole 
letter is well worth reading. 

Again, “Nothing has come out more clearly in the course of this war than 
the high military and scientific character of the Russian officers. Ardent in 
attack, undaunted in retreat, full of skill, energy, and resouree under all cir- 
ewnstances, masters of the three languages of the belligerent Powers, it makes 
one shudder to reflect what such a band of officers might accomplish, if sup- 
ported by troops worthy of such leaders. Their scientific defences was a silent 
satire on our rude attack, and the superiority in skill of the champions of 
barbarism over those of civilization is written in our best blood.”’—Zimes, 


Nov. 9. 
t We, the conquerors of Waterloo, have been obliged to confess our infe- 





w 
riority, and to pa ash our army (in numbers not much below the French) toa 
certain subordination to the French commander. We are now playing a secon- 
dary part in tlris mighty game. Contentedly to acquiesce in such a sacrifice of 
honour-is to abandon the safeguard of nations. 
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600 gums in position ; to make approaches, frequently by blasting 
the solid rock, extending fifty miles; to carry their sap up to 
within twenty yards of the salient of the Malakhoff, so that their 
mines at last blew in the countersearp ; to provide that remarkable 
collection of all things, great and small, detailed in General Neil's 
dispatch, which could possibly be wanted to storm and to 
occupy the fortress they were about to attack; to handle 30,000 
men'in the trenches, and launch them 10,000 at a time into the 
embrasures, without crowding or confusion. These lessons were 
learnt in their military schools, and applied for the first time in 
the Crimea. Antwerp is the only siege in which the present 
generation of Frenchmen have been engaged. Marshal Marmont 
considered Algeria as a camp of instruction on a large scale, 
un plus vaste liew d'exercice.* 

We regard the unhappy failures of our present system, and the 
proved efficiency of Russian and French college-bred officers us a 
sufficient justification of the inconveniences of change. Nor 
is the change so: great as is supposed, either in the army or out of 
it. When people say, You do not admit clergymen, barristers, 
and doctors into their professions by competition, they give the 
fact truly as regards the ministry of the Church ; where, owing to 
the abuse of patronage and the embodiment of religion in a 
parish in. the persona of the incumbent, there is not, and pos- 
sibly there cannot be competition, as elsewhere; though it must 
be remembered that every clergyman passes three general literary 
examinations at his university, and two professional ones before 
his bishop. But the fact is not stated correctly with regard to 
other liberal professions. A distinction. should be made between 
formal admission to a profession, and admission to its practical 
exercise. A man may eat his way through inns of court to the 
bar, and walk his way through hospitals to physic; he may have 
without much trouble all the titular and outward marks of his 
profession ; but he will get no employment, except he win it in a 
fair field of competition with his fellows. He may make, indeed, 
a holy alliance with an attorney's daughter, or an unholy one 
with a chemist; but his patrons can do no more than introduce 
him to the public, who will assuredly exercise their own inde- 
pendent judgment on his merits. Were it wished, there would be 
no great harm in having honorary officers, men who had bought 
titular distinctions of rank, who might wear the Queen's uniform 
on certain occasions, and who might have their names in the 
amy list, printed in italics, as is now permitted to field-officers 
after selling out, to distinguish them from effectives, but without 
pay, employment, or responsibility of any kind, like briefless 
barristers or feeless physicians, 





* Esprit, &c., part iv. c. 1. 
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The last year has seen the principle of selection byieompetition 
very largely applied. | “Any British ‘subject’ may'uspire) to serve 
the East India Conipany ‘ in’ the ‘¢ivil servieo- who-can prove ihig 
superiority’ in” a urely literary’ examination.’ The Queen's 
Speech promised ‘to’ ré-organize “our ‘own! civil ‘serviee'on ‘thé 
same basis; and Wé'actually havé in operation’ a) system of exa: 
mining candidates proposed by ‘thé hédds’of the differént depart- 













































ments, Who may’ nominaté''as ‘many \'as''they please to esingle J a 
vacamdy, and thus’ introduce ‘ ‘competition, as has actually-been @ ) 
done in’ ‘the Wat Office’ ‘and’ in’ the’Offiee of: thé Committee:of Ho 
Council for Education:** But'to come heater still! «In theaniy 9 fi 
itself'this principle his’ beeti introduced mto those Branches ofthe ff tl 
service “air have’ always maintiinéd’s high intelectual repute fF a 
tion, and that too with a severé ‘disregard’ of existingdnterésts, J of 
eines ito Lovd’Pahtiitire’s' accession to the Ministry for iWar, 
Copco td the Woolwich “Avtademy ‘were by! nomination; IJ se 
and ‘the’ scientifid” edtéation~thére” ‘given’ has yielded ‘exeeilent J fic 
fruits: “Hes however! 1ast stiminrer ‘set | tip’ ‘as “prizes tobe con J va 
tended: for! ti Wi literary Exarination;! by all’comérs«whoxcould Bf he 
produce’ certificates’ of age; tiordl character, ‘and physical: ability, J fes 
Without dny ‘Homination or’ mquiiy, ‘twenty provisional commis- 9 of 
sions and’ forty: ‘appointmetits to ‘the senior Practical: Class at @ in 
Woolwich’ ’ ‘The’ results ‘ave before! us in°acpablished report. 9 Ar 
Forty-six candidates ‘presented ' thémselvés forthe provisional'com: f nei 
missions, ‘one huindied ind five for the Practical Class: They came i 
from universities, cdllegés;/aind sehools) in the'United-Kingdom, in fj kn 
out North “NtieticAi ‘Colénies;! (Liege)! and! Sti Omerii.The HF cor 
subjécts' df Uxamiitiition Were ‘those which form'the staple ofthe I of 
instruction in ouk public’ schools and tiniversities;' With the vaddir J sci 
tion of fortifictition: The ‘classical “examiners° were !more ‘than ff the 
satisfied with the vanidideites who cane thder their notice:? the(ma- J of 
thematical* were ‘nitith | dissatisfied, ‘and took-a:mogt tinmerciful the 
revenge’ on’ Sorte of’ the best dldésivonl) though baddmathematical digs 
scholars, to the corresponding: advantage of other cahdidates:whd @ En; 
werd good in nothing}! Nor'ié thisa: temporary expédient:td @ Lin 
provide for an eXigéhcy ‘in the public service: i: Lord)Panmuré & brin 
has agiin Anvited’ Gandidates to-compéte for provitiondls commis HF whic 
at obs Senora —o Ht —stest Th fica 
% Phis/ was’ ae dn the’ War Office lander Mr: Herbert's sini; and asso 
pe res the Lord: President of the Council] has nominated et bal pon to glor 
each:varant clerkship, and, proposes, to appaint that, one, which sh pass, the ie 
best examination. all t 
t_ Merit was indicated by ‘rarks:""‘Ohe canttidate’ got 12) ahd! sist sixth oi 9} Men 
the list; and yet hes was rejected ‘to admit another eantidate who got-no-more 9 +—- 
than ag iiarks, ‘and stood ‘fortieth ‘oh «the -listy. ‘Because No. 6 #Y 
did not get teri‘mathemitical marks." We ‘eamnot but fear’ witkap injuty has-been § prince 
done. A ‘this’ individual ‘and 't6'the ‘servive! “No. 6 got:nearly six:times the J naval 
marks that forty did, and to have fe grehter pevecss it -_ tor, maathematics bein 
and everything élse.’ >"! made 
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sions-and appoiatments to the Practical Class, with certain altera- 
tions in proeedure,.all.of which. are; not improvements, but with 
perfect. openness. |», And, it. is anderstood .that for the future: all 
the Ordnance Corps,.appointments. will be thrown. open to the 
like unrestrained competation, without, any regard to the promises 
made ‘bythe late, Master-General of the.Ordnance, __ oe 
» Inthe: Nevy ithere are stringent.pass-examinations both before 
admission: and.on ,promotion, on. foreign stations, and at, the 
Naval College: there are naval instructors.on, board ship, and 
commanding officers “are expected to. take particular, jnterest in 
filling 1p the half-yearly reports of the scientific, acquirements of 
their. junior officers ;”. which are;no mere, form, for they, “remain as 
apermanent record of the attainments, qualifications,:and conduct 
of the officers of the Royal. Navye®.0 . fscy cy cogs 

Our proposal,/then, is no such absolute noyelty.; Appointment 
according: to merit tested by, competition jhas dong prevailed and 
floutished {ati our universities,,.it is, the recognised, mode of ad- 
vancement in: the liberal professions generally,, Patronage has 
heen regulated :and) considerably, modified by literary and pro- 
fessional, examinations in, oux.own, civil ‘service,.in, the ministr 
of the Cliurch;; and in the,nayy,;,,it has been.utterly, abolishe 
in the India:civil service and in appointments to the corps of 
Artillery and Engineers... Why should it; remain in full vigour, 
neither regulated nor modified, in| the.other branches of the army ? 

All officers. requite a certainjamountiaf, general and professional 
knowledge;-some rms moze, thanjothers.. If the principle. of 
competition is thought applieable to,the more scientific branches 
of the service, why is: it denied to the less, though in a measure 
scientific ? | Why not distribute all commissions according. to 
the'demands which will, be made.on:. the officers in. the discharge. 
of their future duties ?.| Why.is, there one mode of. procedure at 
the War: Department and another at.tha, Horse Guards?  Detur. 
digniori has::been inseribed{,on the banners of the Artillery and 
Engineers let not) Merourie, presenti, remain on those of the 
Line: ‘Such an:anomaly cannot long endure the light. Change 
brings: iticonveniences ;. but we have seen far, greater changes, of 
Which: the benefit is; undoubted, and the. mconveniences insigni- 
ficant. We have witnessed a whole board, of many historic 
associations: and -of long-established usage, connected with the 
glories of our arms’ for centuries, spreading its ramifications into 
all the departments of the army, swept away by no Act of Parlia- 
ment, but, by the mere breath of a minister. 


* Circular’ from the Admiralty, lst April, 1851. Very recently also the 
principle of competition among a certain number of nominees, as candidates for 
naval cadetships, seems to have been introduced. The first examination 
bein January, 1856. We imagine the arrangements somewhat similar to those 
made by the Lord President of the Council in appointing clerks, 
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That many great men have not been great scholars was long 
ago remarked, and the inference to the disparagement of letters 
long ago answered :—“ Queret quispiam, Quid ? ilh’ ipsi summi 
viri, quorum virtutes literis prodite sunt, istéme doctrima, quam 
tu laudibus effers, eruditi fuerunt ? Difficile est hoc de omnibus 
confirmare : sed tamen certum est quod respondeam. Ego multos 
homines excellenti animo ac virtute fuisse, et sine doetrina, nature 
ipsias habitu prope divino, per se ipsos et moderatos et graves 
exstitisse fateor. Etiam illud adjungo, sepius ad laudem atque 
virtutem naturam sine doctriné, quam sine natura valuisse doc- 
trinam. Atque idem ego contendo, cum ad naturam eximiam 
atque illustrem accesserit ratio quedam conformatioque doctrine, 
tam illud nescio quid preclarum ac singulare solere existere. Ex 
hoc esse hunc numero, quem patres nostri viderunt, divinum 
hominem, Africanum.”* 

. There are dispositions so happy, capacities so innate, as to dis- 
pense with the lessons of the schools. Where genius begins, 
rules end. But are our adventurous youths generally Turennes 
or Marlboroughs? Is it safe that they should all command, 
without being taught to command? Is the adventurous spirit 
another name for intuitive capacity? ‘Tests are perfectly unne 
cessary for the eminent few, but must be insisted on for all; 
because, before experience, you cannot distinguish genius, and 
you know it tobe rare. We must frame our plans for the many, 
not for the few; for the rule, not for the exception.’ “ L’art de 
la guerre se compose de deux parties distinctes ; le-métier pro- 
prement dit, et la partie morale, apanage du génie.”+ It is with 
the profession generally—ordinary, not extraordinary men, that 
we have to do. 

We need not fear the rejection of any who are worth having, 
whose adventurous spirit rests on any foundation of capacity. 
Where this is wanting, the sooner adventurers are stopped, ‘before 
they bring themselves and others into scrapes, the better. The 
standard of admission, be it remembered, is not to be fixed by 
the schoolmaster, but by the candidates themselves, and must 
therefore be adapted to ordinary powers. How can it exclude 
those who are extraordinarily gifted? Originel matures are ever 
true to the principles of their organization, and will vindicate 
their native superiority in any field of competition. If distin- 
guished commanders have been wanting im' literary qualifications, 
it is because no demand for these has ever been made on them. 
Nor is it proposed to apply this test to generals, but: to subalterns 
only. The highest commands must ever be disposed of, as here- 
tofore, by a practical competition in ‘the business’ of life. We 
simply contend for the application of the competitive principle 





" * Cicero, Pro Archif,c. 7. - + Marmont, Esprit, &e., part iv. ¢. 2. 
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throughout, at the commencement as well as during the progress 
of the military career. The first application; of the system must 
be of a. literary character, because it concerns youths, the business 
of whose. life. has been mental improvement by means of a literary 
education. Before we entrust a young man. with a responsible 
command.over his. fellow-men, we would see how he has performed 
the duties of life hitherto—whether he have improved his opportu- 
nities ; whether he have, not. merely the spirit of adventure, but 
an intellect which. burns with an even rather than a brilliant 
flame—-a steadiness of effort—a fixity of purpose—a patience of 
labour, Literary examinations are not proposed for the sake of 
literature, but,as a test.of moral and intellectual qualities, which 
ensure success in the school and in the field alike. There is no 
variance between the grounds. of scholastic. and military success. 
Wellington “ sometimes was indebted to his fortune, sometimes 
to his natural genius, but always to his untiring industry, for he 
was emphatically a painstaking man.’ * 

Some eminent commanders have not been scholars. But the 
three, greatest. generals the world has ever produced—Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoleon—were all men of letters. The first an annotator 
on Homer, the second. a ¢lassical author, the third a philosopher, 
if he had not, been an Emperor., “ Do you think,” said Napoleon, 
“ifI had not been General-in- Chief and the instrument of Fate to 
a mighty nation, that,.I would have accepted place and depen- 
dence? , No!, I would have thrown myself inte the study of the 
exact. sciences ; my path would. have ;been that. of Galileo and 
Newton ; ;and, since, [ have. always: succeeded in my great _enter- 
prises, I.should have highly distinguished. myself also in my 
scientific labours. I should have left the memory of beautiful 
discoveries.” ; 

But, this, question, has, passed fromthe region of discussion 
into that, of fact... What, was; an experiment, is a proved success. 
Napoleon, with;a marvellous. prescience, introduced into France, 
and, applied te the army, that. very system which we propose. 
The scheme is, not. ours, itis, Napoleon's, If we are wrong in 
putting up commissions. to. literary competition, Napoleon was 
wrong:; France, faithfully followimg bis plans for the last half 
century,, has. been in error, and the reputation of her arms.a 
mistake,; The law, which re organized; the Polytechnic on its 
present, basis.is remarkable as. being the first indication of the 
great: designs of the: First Consul. , This law, promulgated thirty- 
seven: days after the 18th of Brumaire, declares that the purpose 
of the new institution is.to train pupils for all the public services, 
4nd particularly. for, the..more .scientific branches of the army. 
The mode of admission. by open literary competition among all 





* Napier’s Penin. War, vol. vi, c. 6. 
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young Frenchmen of the required age, their appointment to.certain 
branches of the public service also by competition; the object, 
manner, and; duration, of the jinstruction, the, regulation;; and 
discipline,;of the pupils, the, different, -boards:for..teaching: and 
administration, were all laid down, by. this remarkable deeree, the 
leading principles of,which | have -been-respeeted and-enforeed, by 
all succeeding governments, and whichi.at, this, moment, ragulate 
the school.*. Himself, educated; at. the military, school) of, Brienne, 
military education) eyer,engaged the attention of, Napoleow. . He 
never. took, his; hand, off. the sehools,..;,Consular and , imperial 
decrees established.and regulated.the Prytanée Frangais, now the 
junior military. sehool| at. La-Fleehe; #école, speciale malitaie, 
now at, St. Cyr; Lécole, speciale. militaire. de. cavaleria,| DOW At 
Saumur; the, artillery sehool.at Chalons ; the engineer, sehoeLat 
Metz.) Infact, every existing military.school, except that, of the 
staff, owes. its, origin, to,, Nappleon j,and.the;same system of-com- 
petition, whexe; applicable, pervades; them,all, After the, peace of 
Tilsit, Napoleon| lent the Empetor,Alexander ten/ professors. for 
the, purpose of establishing a, Polytechnic in Russia.:‘To the Jast 
he insisted an military education. ,He, dictated to Montholon, at 
St. Helena, these.words;'{ Brought to France; when,/ fourteen; 
Louis entered on the life of, 4; man, at; the, siege of, Toulon, on 
hearing me;say.to him, in the, midst; of the corpses.of 200;,grena- 
diers, slain; through the; ignorance,-of . their, commander,; at, the 
assault of an;impregnable side, of Hort. Pharon:7—) If L had;com- 
manded here, all; these, biave, men, would.,be still, slive.,, Learn, 
Louis, from 4his; example, chow, absolutely, — instruction 
is to those who WS pANe, bo, command, others. }.:’t ; 

But why not examine. sharply..according he 18, vended of your 
own fixing ?; , Simply; beeause you, cannot fix a standard; you 
never, can, keep it up without, competition, |; Wheneveryou, endea- 
vour to, test-by examination, mere competency,: you must. fix A 
minimum, and that, minvraon, is ¢onsinually,, getting lower and 
lower. , It.is. like singing ,without an instrument ;; yous ¢asnot 
keep up, the; pitch; you. get. flatter, and. flatter, the /longer-you 
sing, The temptation. ta be, good-natured at) the; publie; expense 
is, irresistible, ; Jf examiners are, te determine whether ia, certain 
line -has. been aenched, they, are. Most, ingenious. in devising ex 
cuses for evading, theix; duty,,when; it,involyes.amaet of sigorousy 


hard-hearted justice. -An, intellectual line isis difficult'to defines § 


itis not without breadth, it does not lie,evenly between extreme 
points. . ‘f Robinson and, Japkson were far, above the mark:::. they, 
must;.not,, Aix, the, standard, /We epnpIyot expect), $e dike: them. 
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* tines @ Administration ‘Militaire, Vauchelle, vol, i. p pel. 
+ A curiously similar instance op aeeriee ” the battle of Nivelle ; itis given 
by Napier, book xxiii. ¢. 1. 
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Fitzmaurice ‘was perhaps a trifle below, but we gave him the 
benefit of the doubt and let him through. | There is but a shade 
of difference’ between him ‘and’ Fitzgibbon.’ We really. cannot 
pluck-the latter after passing the former.- ‘It is a severe thing to 
rain @’fnan’s prospects, in order'to make a public example. He 
may improve’; he seems well disposed; we will tell him it'was a 
near shave; that: will quicken him.” This is not jobbery. ” Fitz- 
maurice! and Fitzgibbon are accepted; not because they happen to 
have Norman “instead of Saxon prwenomine, but ‘because, when 
the alternative is: ‘presented to the mass ‘of examiners of rejecting’ 
the candidate’ at! d certain‘damage to him, or of accepting hint at 
amerely'possible: damage to the! State; the interests of the indi 
vidual Wwho'is before them is sure ‘to ‘prevail over those of that 
abstraction-the' public. ~The! examiners must’ be more’ than 
Rhadameanthi/to act otherwise. | That severe ‘and impartial Cretan 
judges! the dead, and-is'assisted by’ ‘the’ guilty’ conscience’ of ‘the 
accused; and by 'Tisiplione witlr her’ whip and sevrpions.* But the 
iejected candidate and ‘his friends aro ‘alive, and burning ander a 
sense’ Of injured! innocence: they hdld the ‘instruments of torture, 
and ‘are steady. to sting ‘the’ examiner to’ death: On’ the other 
hand,'if the young man be accepted, the ‘Timesand the public 
will. know hothing, end‘can ‘say nothing!) 08) bors = 
‘Wemay, however; turn this’ natural’ unwillingnessto hurt and 
injure’ a ‘fellow-creature: to! good ‘account: | Let thé question be 
presented to ithe minds of exathibers in ‘another ilight, as one of 
preference ' between two’ or more‘ candidates ;' then easiness of 
amper ‘and antiability: will have! ‘no’ placéy ‘strict Justive will’ be 
done to the State in doing it) between! two individuals! ©) | - 
There ‘is: another: and ‘a numerous elass of objectors, who will 
say’thatithe qualities you want in an officer’ aré' not to-be “tested 
in @ literary: examination, ‘You ‘wart physical ‘qualities; and a 
good'séat ‘on horseback. | In his’ Italian ‘campaigns; Napoleon 
was sixteen ‘hours-in/ his saddle for days ‘together. | He galloped 
from Bayonne’ 'to'Vittoria'in two! days,on' an emergency. ' He 
himself:attributed his error in not'advaneing by his left, early in 
the: morning 'of| the’ | 7th; after! the battle ‘of Sonibref} on Quartre 
Bias; tohis' being obliged to rély’on the reports of othersi~’ The 
Duke in! the ‘Peninsula ‘was often’ eighteen ‘hours ‘together on 
horseback';) frequently ‘rode’ fifty “miles between! ‘breakfast and 


S dinner) © Theré! ‘ought to’ be exdmitiation in’ athletic sports, 


throwing the sledge-harimet, and the broad-sword exercise} to test’ 
personal activity. 0 Sueh mei ‘as ip = Reese Aye rs Wynd) 
ought tobe professors: | Aguin, how: ate’ litévary éxamination’s ‘to 


prove self-reliance; self-pessession; resouree, promptitude, courage 





 ® Fin, lib, vi. 566. 
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—all those moral qualities which General Windham displayed in 
the attack on the Redan ? 

The answer is’ not difficult. Our combats are not now:those 
of the clan Quhele and clan Chattan by the North Inche of: 
Perth. Each man does not now “fight for his. own, hand,’ 
hewing his: way with his sword to his foe's life. The bullet has 
yery much equalized. the strength of men: od woAd avOpwrog 
avlpwxov Siapépe.. ‘“ De nos jours,” says Marmont, “le général 
combat par la volonté et la pensée; son habileté a manier k 
glaive est sans importance ; lespritembrasse un bien autre espace 
que celui offert aux regards.”* The samé physical exertions are 
not required from ‘all, as from the commander-im-chief. Some 
great generals have not been remarkable for personal powers. 
Agesilaus was lame and small of stature; Hannibal had but one 
eye at Trasimenus and Canne ; our William III. was decidedly 
weakly; Frederic the Great, was not strong. 

Nor is any considerable part of an officer's life spent under 
canvas.t We should select and educate rather with a view to 
the general than the. exceptional life of a soldier. . It isa mis- 
take to. consider an officer wholly as a fighting animal. In point 
of. fact, probably. very little, possibly none of ‘his, service, will be 
before the enemy. In the monotony ef transports, im the wear- 
ness of colonial duty, in. the listlessness of hot climates, in. the 
solitariness of remote stations, either at home.or abroad, a mans 
greatest enemies are his, own thoughts—a mind preying on itself 
for want. of food. We. would furnish, an officer with, weapons 
enabling him to. gain, the greatest, of all victories—one over 
himself:. we would, minister to a. diseased/and hungry mind. by 
supplying intellectual resources. We would. guard against sensual 
temptations by creating a. taste for. rational enjoyments. In 4 
new country, now, an officer has no resource but his gun. How 
valuable to himself and others would be-a liking for natural 
history and physical inquiries, for drawing and. surveying. 

“ Generally speaking,” says Lieutenant+Colonel Adams, “ the officers 
of the army have rio edueation at all, and they have nothing to in- 
terest them. If they .know anything, it is a little Latin, nothing 
more; and how are they to amuse themselves? They donot. take 
any interest in any reading; they, do not know surveying ; nor are 
they interested in military matters at all. But I have observed. officers 
whe know anything, instead of engaging in racing and billiards, they 
will say, ‘ Let us go out, and take a sketch of such and such an object 
to-morrow.’ If the colonel is a man, of education at all, he would 
say, ‘I should be very much obliged to you to go out and take 4 
sketch of such and such a country.” Another man would have a dis- 





; * See, &e., p.-2. 
+. Si la guerre est l’état naturel de l’armée, elle n’est pas son état le plus 
habituel.—Cours @’ Administration Militaire, vol. i, p. 12. 
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cussion on the comparative merits of the Duke of Marlborough and 
the Duke of Wellington and the Earl of Peterborough, and they 
would read on the subject. If a man joins aregiment without any edu- 
cation at all, he doesnot know what to do.’’—Hvidenee, p. 77. 


It should be remembered, also, how large’a portion of an officer's 
life is spent on half-pay, or in retirement. Directly he reaches 
field-otficer's rank, his chances of employment are largely di- 
minished, from the very constitution of a regiment. There are 
ten ensigns, ten lieutenants, and ten captains; and so far the 
steps are easy from the equality of numbers in each rank: but 
of the ten captains, only two can be employed as majors, and of 
the majors only one can be employed as a lieutenant-colonel. 
The consequence is, that the captains sell out or go on half-pay. 
The majority of officers, before they reach to be major-generals, 
spend ten years in retirement, in many cases twenty, in some 
upwards of thirty. The average number of years’ service by 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels, actually with regiments, as 
majors is about four, as lieatenant-colonels about five.* A well- 
educated man could spend these long periods of compulsory 
military inaction with comfort and advantage to himself and to 
those about him; he might engage im other pursuits in life. 
Few things now are more- melancholy than ‘the idle, purposeless 
life which our retired officers lead—hanging about clubs and 
haunting watering-places. 

In truth, this physical foreé objection proceeds on the false 
assumption, that there is an antagonism between a good intellect 
and a good constitution. Why cannot a long head be set on 
broad: shoulders? Are educated men‘ wanting in personal 
activity? Are wise men less brave—they may be less rash—than 
fools? -Surely you can secure at’ once bodily and mental 
strength: in point of fact, they are very generally united. You 
can test and improve the one by medical inspection and by 
athletic exercises, and the other by a literary examination. This 
is the. practical question—On what principle are officers to be 
selected:? for their heads:or for their bodies? “The old-fashioned 
officers” say, for their bodies. The Horse Guards’ say, for neither. 
We say, for both. We would not reduce the profession of arms 
toa level with the navvie'and day-labourer. 

We would meet the objection as to the possible want of moral 
qualities, by professing our faith in that law of Providence which 
so generally unites, especially in the young, moral, and intellec- 
tual excellence; and for the discoyery of this blessed. agreement, 
which it were distrust of God in the bestowal of His best gifts. to 





* “ Report of Commissioners to Inquire inte Promotion,” p. 11. Appendix, 
p23. 1854. These admirable State papers should be studied by all who 
would understand the working of the system of promotion in our army. 
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doubt, we would trust to,an intellectual , struggle -between. those 
whose, previous,character/and,conduct, haye-heen thoroughly sifted 
throngh..a, sieve much, finer, than,,any, everused,.by the Com 
mander-in-Chief., ; The attainment, of intellectual: eminence in- 
yolves considerable moral. restraint,,,self-discipline, industry, ap- 
plication,. ‘aptitude:, success implies not; only, acholarshie, but 
general. powers, of mind,.capable |of,,direction, into any channel 
ea anictnn aan uz naan cake cee 
The Queon,has aright, to demand for the serviee of the Crown, 
forthe defence, of our. empire, for the guardianship of our honour, 
the best men. she, can procure... Where the competition-is, there 
will, be. the. glory;,. where the. glory is, there, will; be, gathered 
together the. noblest and, the most, generous natures, as athletes in 
a worthy arena... dOAa, yap, ole, Keine, apsrang. péyiara,: Tole, OF, Kal 
Gvdoec aoiaToy, modTEOVaL.* | 4 sheet sas Cae 


PTs | 


} boWen! VIS ATHENTAN Comepy.': ite 


Menandre Bide Historique ‘ce Litévaire 'sih'la Comedie et la 


_ Société Grecques, 
Stine eedipmpue iinet Raticnce ss: asics be 
\HE essay of M: Guillaume Guizot upon’ the “ Life, Writings, 
and Age of Meander,” ‘belongs ‘to that order of sttidies of 
classical antiquity in which Germany and France~abound, but 
which are in little esteem’ at our own ‘universities, ‘We. have 
so recently éxpréssed ‘our regret atthe poverty of English scholar: 
ship in’ this'‘and similar departments of learning, thatwe shall not, 
on' the present ‘occasion; ‘advert’ to the contrast; between foreign 
and native’ prodtctions; but’ proceed at once to introduce M, 
Guizot’s lively ‘and learned work 'to the notice of our readers. 
While the’tragic drama (and the Aristophanie comedy -of «the 
Athenians have attracted their due share of notice both! from 
those who'‘amendéd -their' text, and those who'entered: into their 
dramatic ‘or philosophical spirit, the new, or as We may venture t0 
phrase it, the Genteel Comedy of Athens'has elicited little-atten- 
tion comparatively: ' This partial neglect tndy be ascribed to two 
causés-(I), to! the fragmentary condition in which the latest off: 


at Guillaume ‘Guizot. , 8yo.'” Paris. 
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spring of’ the Attic theatre has’ come down tous ; ‘and’ (2), to ‘the 
grander forms Of imagination and art embodied in thé eldér drama. 
aby ities disguise, through’ the cliange’ of creeds and' ethical 
ideas, ‘through ‘the ‘resisting medium ‘ofa dead language) through 
mutilation of patty ‘and’ corruption of texts, ‘throwgh ‘the mists of 
an extinct ‘Yéligion, andthe veils of obsolete party’ feirds, the’pre- 
sencé'hs of'a ‘greht’ spirit’ standing’ béfore 'ti8 ‘is ‘perceptible in’ the 
Athenian drama. Never, in our opinion at least, was the inde- 
structible' life of Grecian’ genius’ niote' apparent thin'when, some 
years gd; Mendélssbhin’s* Antigone” wad produced on the London 
stage. “* The '‘inusic ’ aléne was ‘worthy'‘of ‘the’ story :“the ‘libretto 
was alternately tumid' and feéblée-in its langtiage? ‘the uctors were 
encumbered by the stilted sentintetits put’ mto their’ mouths, and 
baffled Dy th8 "alow brid sculptiresque evolutions and situations’ of 
the plot: the choruses looked and sanp‘like miifor éanons ‘gone 
distracted: and the costume bore about as close a resemblance to 
the original as the Eglinton tournament bore to the lists of 
Ashby. Yet through every.disadyantage and deformity, Men- 
delssohn’s music was not the only impressive portion of the per- 
formance. If it did not transport the spectator to “ Athens or 
Thebes,” it brought him at least within ken of an august Titanic 
power from whose countenance-not ¢ven the deeay and dishonours 
of the grave had effaced all its primal beauty. For from beyond 
the tomb, and from a distant shore, and through the glare and 
dissonance of a modern theatre, came authentic voices of passion, 
and gleams of grandeur and loveliness, that rolled back the mists 
of centuries and revealed at least a portion of the “ original 
brightn¢és,”: |, Unerowned and, deposed, the, majesty. of. Sophocles 
was still: “ rightiroyal,); and asserted ‘its claim} to; the. homage éf 
the spectatorses cif fins yirsuvigd) dois» vtine tos 

The Aristopbanic comedy has never,been \put to a, similar 
tridl ;!-and-even |with the. aid, of; music,; could, hardly. be rendered 
intelligible: to; modem, | audienge;, ,, The, ethical, principles, of 
tragedy are thei property of(mankind:, they. rest. upon-our fontal 
pussions;:they resolve themselves into extant, results, . If “ the 
woes. of: old :greati houses’; formed the,staple, of iso, many Athenian 
dranias, they have; also, furnished the,plots, of Leay; and; Hamlet ; 
if fights fought long ago.(“ wee rehearsed, hy: the ,authox.of the 
Seven tagainst; ‘Lhebes .and the Pheenissee, |,the..wars.of the 
Roses and; the. Barons no.less filled the jhistori¢al, canyas, of 
Shakespeaie!:.,Dhe Nemesis; im Macheth\is,not. less; appalling 
than the: Nemesis of the,..Cidipus.:; and the|.vaticinations of 
Margavet -of Anjou ‘fstrike as-, cold!,as; those.of,; Cassandra, of 
Troy. But comedy enjoys no similar privileges. Its life is 
the life of the present ; it catches the, Cynthia of the minute ; its 
mirror, unlike Agrippa’s, reflects Bil the spirit of its own age. 
The Lord Burleigh of ‘‘ The Critic” is a pleasant burlesque; but 
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the historical Lord Burleigh is inadmissible in comedy. An 
Athenian playwright would have revelled im impersonations of 
Chatham’s gout and flannels; of Pitt's crane’s-neck ; of Sheridan's 
ruby nose, and Fox’s shrill tones and bushy eyebrows. The 
modern dramatist who should reproduce them, would not cause 
even the .injudicious to laugh, and would be rewarded ‘for his 
attempt by a general sibilation. We leave to Gilray-and Leech 
this. department of the “ comic business” of politics ; and although 
our pantomimes occasionally indulge themselves im: allusions to 
the Commissioners of Sewers and Sabbath-Observance Bills, 
such matters are excluded from comedy and even from farce. 
Such was not the usage of “ Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristo- 
phanes ;” nor did either the government of the day or the public 
demand, from them any such. abstinence.. The news of the 
moment was mostly the theme of their dramas; and ‘the poet of 
the Old Comedy who should have preferred general to local and 
contemporaneous topics would as certainly have been hooted from 
the stage, as Mr. Douglas Jerrold would now be, if he brought 
before the public the Convocation of the Clergy, or committed a 
breach of privilege, by parodying, at the Princess's Theatre, a May- 
nooth debate. ‘ The Clouds” or “ the Birds” would consequently 
not affect amodern audience like the “ Medea” or the “ Antigone.’ 
The satire would be pointless; the allusions unintelligible; the 
choral songs, in immediate connexion with the broadest farce, 
would seem to us a Mezentian union. We should desire to con- 
sign the. one to Grisi and Mario, and banish the other to some 
suburban saloon. The Aristophanic Comedy cannot be trans- 
planted from Greece at all, and hardly from the precincts of 
Athens. The poet and his audience were nearly as local as many 
of the interludes of Moliére, expressly composed for an occa- 
sional féte at Versailles. It is difficult to coneeive an 
audience more thoroughly absorbed in the business of the scene, 
or less disposed to be easily pleased, than an Athenian audience 
in the time of Aristophanes. Usually it is sufficient to secure 
the applause of spectators, if the plot of a comedy be skilfully con- 
trived, the manners faithfully copied from the life, the morals at 
least conventionally sound, the dilemma probable, the passions 
intelligibly evoked and directed, and the humour and situations 
strange or absurd enough for surprise and laughter. But these 
conditions of success are as far from exhausting the powers of 
Aristophanes, as they would have been from contenting his sus- 
ceptible and critical countrymen. It was not enough for the author 
of a popular comedy to be a wit of the first order, he was required, in 
the Old Comedy at least, to be a poet also of the first rank. The 
songs of “ the Birds” and the choruses of “the Clouds” were not 
less essential to his ‘‘ first night,” than the fun of Trygseus and 
Strepsiades. We know not, indeed, whetherthe comic, like the 
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tragic dramatist, were necessarily a musician anda ballet-master ; 
but:he: certainly must have possessed in no ordinary measure the 
gift of suiting his words to the music and his situations to 
the dance, and we can hardly conceive~ Aristophanes to have 
entrusted any leader of the orchestra, or the professional Vestris 
and D’Egville of his days, with either his complicate songs or 
his. grotesque ballets. Neither was it enough for him to be a 
perfect master of his own art and its scenic or pantomimical 
accompaniments.. He must have felt, or affected to feel, an 
intense interest in whatsoever interested his countrymen at the 
moment, whether it were the war in Sicily, the most recent play 
by Euripides, or the last frolic iof Alcibiades. That Aristophanes 
himself was an active party-man we know. He was a zealous 
member of;:the Peace Society, and a hearty opponent of Young 
Athens ‘and the philosophers.. Under the régime of the Old 
Comedy, indeed, the dramatic poet was not only author, manager, 
musician, ballet-master, and perhaps actor\also, but he was the 
Athenian Times and Punch, wielding alike the scourge of in- 
vective and ridicule, as regarded politics,’ and the Athenian 
Quarterly and Edinburgh, the. Minos and Rhadamanthus of 
current literature. 

And: as was the poet so was his audience.’ The Athenians 
were essentially a dramatic people; sudden and quick in their 
emotions, gifted with a keen perception of :the beautiful and the 
ludicrous, with fine organs of sense, and surrounded by objects 
the best caleulated to train, sharpen, and mature them. They 
were, moreover, a gossiping, scurrilous, and news-loving raee, 
delighting in novelty, and impatient of uniformity either in their 
business or amusements. But predisposed as they were, in virtue 
of these qualities, to dramatic entertainments, they enjoyed only 
brief opportunities, at least, so long as they adhered to their old 
customs, of indulging this taste. ‘Their theatres were not open 
all the year round. Their opera-house—the Odeum—was closed 
after a brief season; and their theatre royal—the Temple of 
Bacchus—was licensed only during the greater and the lesser 
Dionysiac festivals—that is, during a few weeks in the spring of 
each year. Neither, as in Rome, were their susceptibilities blunted 
by the exhibitions of boxers, fencers, or wild beasts; and the 
A.henian manager would have been fined by the Court of Areo- 
pagus, if he had not indeed been previously stoned by the people, 
who should have aftronted their taste with the spectacle of Earth- 
men, African children, or professors of the art of walking on the 
ceiling. Into two little months was condensed every species of 
dramatic entertainment, from that of “gorgeous Tragedy,” rival- 
ling in its pomp and earnestness the ceremonials of St. Peter's 
in Easter-week, to the satiric afterpiece, resembling in its extra- 
vagance the modern pantomime. Tightly was the vessel hooped 
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in; and effervescent accordingly were its contents. Neither must 
we measure an Athenian theatre in the season by any modern 
comparisons. San Carlo, La Scala, and Her Majesty's Theatre 
in the Haymarket, must hide their diminished heads beside the 
theatre of the Athenian Iacchus. Four thousand spectators 
would have “no room for standing, miscalled standing-room,” 
in the most capacious European playhouse. Twenty thousand 
spectators were easily accommodated in the huge oval of the 
Temple of Dionysus. And how discordant were the ingredients 
of this enormous mass, There was little respect for persons in 
these assemblages. Cleon would find himself seated beside his 
enemy the sausage-seller; an elbow of stone divided Socrates 
from Anytus; and the noisiest brawler of the Pnyx might be 
comfortably niched beside the decorous and respectable Nicias, 
The government and the opposition occupied indiscriminate 
benches. There was the party clamorous for war, because it sup- 
plied the arsenal at the Pireeus with hemp, timber, and salt pork, 
mixed up with the party for peace, because it could no longer 
vend its figs and honey in the markets of Thebes and Megara. 
The high-temple party, which denounced the philosophers as 
atheists, was cheek by jowl with the free-thinking party, which 
derided the priests as impostors ; and there were the young men, 
who cried up Euripides as the father of wisdom, close packed 
with the old men, who abominated him as the father of lies. 

For every class of the spectators, and to nearly every indi- 
vidual among them, the Old Comedy yielded entertainment. and 
excitement. The demagogues applauded the caricature of Nicias 
and Demosthenes, the aristocrats hailed with equal applause the 
portraiture of Cleon in “the Knights.” The Sophists were “ shown 
up” in Socrates, pale, unshaven, meagre, and meditative; the 
mathematicians in Meton; the soldiers, full of strange oaths, 
and crested like game-cocks, in Lamachus. And, like the mo- 
dern Parisians, the Athenians laughed heartily at themselves, as 
represented in the old dotard Demus, the victim of every adviser 
who would take the trouble to pick his pockets. 

But for such dramatic saturnalia, not freedom only, but a high 
degree of external prosperity was indispensable. So long as it 
waxed fat, the Athenian Demus kicked lustily ; so soon, however, 
as serious reverses befel it, came a long farewell to the licence of 
the stage, and to the zest for the Old Comedy. After the disaster 
at Syracuse, the people began to look grave ; after its prostration 
at Aigospotami, jesting was not to be thought of. The tyranny 
of the Thirty was indeed short lived; yet although Thrasybulus 
restored their freedom, he could not give back to his countrymen 
their former cheer and alacrity. They had become a sadder, if 
not a wiser people, and indeed thenceforward there was little 
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cause forextraordinary mirth, The:assembly of the people shouted 
as of yore;: when: Demosthenes evoked the memory of the men of 
Marathon:;-but'/the | contemporaries: of Demosthenes “no ‘more 
resembled the heroes of Marathon and Salamis than John Bright 
sesembles Sir: Philip Sidney. - Athens had wrestled’ with and been 
thrown by! Sparta, Sacked by the gold of the “ great king.” But 
a;moreiformidable foe than ‘either Sparta or Artaxerxes was now 
undermining Athens’ with’ his gold, and gathering round its 
borders: with '‘‘ war-in-procinet.”’ A)man .of Macedon—whom 
Pericles would: have deemed unworthy of a: vote ‘in the agora, 
was now! busy in the councils of: the’ Athenians. Abroad they 
were ill: sérved by impotent generals, at' home they were betrayed. 
by unjust stewards.. ‘The people -had ceased ‘to’ feel ‘any strong 
or perdurable interest'in the honour'and dignity of the common- 
wealth.; dt) hired ‘soldiers ‘to ‘fight its battles, and ‘matiners to 
row: in its galleys.’ Indolence whispered peace :’ and peace seemed 
to. bring’ with it» its: owm warrant,’ inthe shape of exemption 
from invasion, of a steadier influx of nioney, of an’ increasing 
population, and greater leisure for'‘amusement. - The promptings 
of indolenee! were confirmed by' the precepts of philosophy. The 
science. of Theophrastus and the doctrines of Epicurus contributed 
equally to. transform the jealous, iraseiblej and ambitious Athenians 
into; placid and. studious ‘people: -The'only eager’ contests 
henceforward raged ‘im-:the ‘philosophic’ schools; and it was 
thought more worthy of intelligent beings to define ‘the “ summum 
bonum,”’ or :to:reconcile the eravings ‘of ‘sense with the principles 
of. duty, than :to fix their yoke)on-Sicily and Carthage, or hold 
the balarice; between: ‘Thebes and-Lacedemon.’ | 

_dn\every nation, one stage of society brings men of impassioned 
minds te the! contemplation of manners, ‘and. of the social affections 
of man .as; exhibited jin -manners.'\' With this‘ propensity there 
loubtless. co-operates. some degree of despondency, whether as 
tegards the political or the intellectual :present:' For politically, 
4 nation must, despond when it has become conscious ‘to itself 
that its sinews of action are:relaxed ;) and intellectually it cannot 
fail to. droop, when it has arrived ‘at -the conviction, that the 
nerves and eompass- of its: powers’ are shrunk and contracted. 
At, this. stage Athens had ‘arrived. in the fourth ‘century. before 
the Christian; era,| and under such circumstances arose the 
tered form of its dramatic literature: 

,We.shall not pause upon the. period. of transition, the Middle 
Comedy, . Like its predecessor; it dealt largely with personal 
satire; but, the objects of satiré were for the most part different. The 
laws,and. the altered feelings of the Athenians alike forbade the 

matic poet to ridicule the pillars of the State. He accordingly 
fell foul..of the philosophers who perplexed the young men 
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with their paradoxes: or of the courtezans who ruined them 
by their extravagance. Plato stood in the place of Pericles; 
and Phryné and Theano in those of Cleon and Nicias. 

The audience at a representation of Menander’s comedies 
differed in nearly every respect from. that which had applauded 
Aristophanes and his rivals. In the course of half a century the 
political life of Athens had become nearly extinct, at least poli- 
tical sentiments were banished irrevocably from the stage. It 
was safe, so long asthe Demus was in good spirits, and kept the 
purse of all the islands, to hold up to ridicule ‘the great party- 
leaders: but it was ill-jesting at the expense of a Macedonian 
prefect, or at statesmen whom the prefect would at any moment 
accommodate with a company of the guard. The freedom 
of the theatre and of the assembly of the people had indeed 
expired together: and if Demosthenes had been forced by Anti- 
pater’s agent to drink poison, a cup of hemlock was the least a 
poet could expect, who should presume to handle Antipater 
as. Eupolis had treated Pericles. Moreover, the spectators 
who laughed at the licence of the old comedy were almost exclu- 
sively Athenian, or such subjects of Athens as had made the city 
their permanent or-casual abode. Most of them had dwelt long’ 
enough in Attica to imbibe in all their virulence both local and 
personal prejudices, and attended the theatre as partisans. The 
number also of the citizens was carefully limited; the meanest 
and poorest freeman plumed himself on his pure Ionian blood, 
and was chary of extending the franchise to aliens. His comedy 
was as national as himself; and lke himself dealt in gross per- 
sonalities. But after the Macedonians were established in Greece, 
the barriers of the Athenian franchise were thrown down: The 
people, ceasing to respect themselves, became prodigal of their 
privileges ; and every adventurer who could bully or bribe them 
was certain of a statue and the freedom of the city for himself 
and his followers. Even kings had grown respectable in the 
estimation of the Athenians. The day uad been when Dionysius 
of Syracuse had much ado to gain admission to the Olympian 
games: that point, however, was conceded in consideration of 
the splendid: carriage-and-four he sent thither: the appearance 
and condition of his cattle subdued the tamers of horses. When, 
however, the same Dionysius sent a tragedy royal for representa- 
tion at the Athenian festivals, the critics were inexorable; and 
the play was withdrawn under a perfect tempest of hisses’ and: 
cat-calls, But in the:seeond or third generation after, the citizens 
of Athens, or rather the mixed multitude that represented them, 
had become more polite. They allowed kings to court them: 
they e:me at last spontaneously to court kings. Presents of 
corn and wine from the Syrian Antiochi were thankfully 
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accepted : the gold and the compliments of the Egyptian Ptole- 
mies were exceedingly welcome: there was time, they thought, 
for all things: atime to refuse, and a time to receive favours: a 
time to tread on the neck of kings, and a time to erect statues to 
them in the Pnyx. And in the age of Menander the latter of 
these seasons had arrived. 

The revolutions in the public life of Athens affected the cha- 
racter of its literary men. A century before the birth of 
Menander its historians had been statesmen, its philosophers legis- 
lators also, and its poets generals or magistrates. With the Sophists 
began the separation of the lives practical and contemplative. 
As regarded Athens the Sophists were mostly aliens by birth, who 
could exercise no function of the state ; and their gains as lecturers 
de omni scobile were increased by their independence of secular 
business, and by their privilege of locomotion. Socrates, the most 
practical of teachers, took his share bravely in all civil and martial 
duties; but on his disciple Plato the mantle of the Sophists, in 
oe respect, descended. For the chief of the Academy was the 
first who. broached the questionable doctrine that it was the duty 
of the philosopher to abstain from political employments, and the 
precepts of the master were carried out by his scholar, Aristotle, 
both in spirit and in letter. The poets were not behindhand in 
daiming the privilege of seclusion. Euripides, who, as we shall 
see presently, approached the new comedy in proportion as he 
receded from the elder drama, was an author by profession ; and 
in the age of Demosthenes, as we learn from the reiterated com- 
plaints of the orator himself, there was an increasing scarcity of 
men willing to. devote their wealth and talents to the service of 
the State.. When Menander began to write, the separation of 
the literary from the political world of Athens was complete. 

In Menander’s generation, accordingly, we encounter a new 
phase of Athenian society—a phase familiar enough in our own 
lays, but unknown, or at least so unusual as to have escaped record, 
in the high and palmy days of the democracy. We then meet for 
the first time with the well-born.and wealthy Athenian gentleman, 
vhose public duties were fulfilled by the regular payment of his 
tates and taxes, by an occasional “ turn-out” with the city militia, 
and an occasional attendance as juryman. Coarser or more 
ambitious spirits might wrangle in the public assembly, or covet 
diplomatic errands to Pella and Rhodes, or impair their patrimonies 
.f 'y. equipping a troop of horse or a trireme. The utmost that a 
gentleman could be expected to do for his country’s service was 
low and then to present one of its philosophical institutions 
With a talent or so, or to subscribe handsomely to a tragic 
thorus.. Nor did his seclusion from public offices exposeshim to 
the charge of lukewarm patriotism. That virtue indeed had 
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pretty nearly expired with Demosthenes; and there was little in 
the external or internal condition of Athens after the battle of 
Cheroneia to prompt or sustain self-sacrifice for the common- 
wealth. The Athenians sought a master, and found many 
masters: like estates with damaged titles, they rapidly changed 
owners; Demetrius the Phalerian was their idol one day, and 
Demetrius the “Town-taker” their idol the next: until their muta- 
bility was fixed and congealed for ever by the preponderance 
first of Macedon, and afterwards of Rome. 

The caréer of Menander, so far as it is known, illustrates the 
political decay of Athens. His father, Diopeithes had done the 
state some service as a general; and had been honoured equally 
by the friendship of Demosthenes, and the enmity of the Mace- 
donian party.’ The son, however, trod not in his father’s foot- 
steps. His paternal uncle was a dramatic writer of no mean 
repute, and from him Menander probably imbibed his predilections 
for the stage, “His means were ample; his education was care- 
fully superintended by his relative ; and from Theophrastus, the 
favourite’ pupil of Aristotle, he learned not only to prefer the 
service of the Musés to that of the’State, but also to mark the 

ualities of ‘mankind with ‘a learned eye. The “characters” of 

heophrastus, the original parent and model of Earle, La Bruyére, 
and so many prose satirists, were adinirable lessons for one destined 
to ‘hold “tp the mirror of life’ to his contemporaries: while the 
encyclopedic ‘studies ‘of ‘his ‘tutor were' well adapted to cherish 
the ‘faculties of’ obseivation’ and comparison. ‘The poet was 
equally felicitous ‘ii’ the’ choice ‘of ‘his ‘friend.’ ‘The elder tragic 
drama had dealt with ‘the’ sublime ‘truths or hypotheses of religion; 
with the struggles between fate'and free-will ; with the opposition 
between man and destiny ;\ or with the ‘strife between the gods of 

Olympts—the established ‘creed of Gréece—and the earlier 
worship of the élements. ' The elder comedy had disported itself 
equally with the superstitions of the multitude and the theories 
of the philosophers. It laughed ‘at‘ Jupiter; it laughed at 
Socrates ; and it inculcated generally ‘that it’ was’ better ‘to eat, 
drink, and be merty, ‘than’ to burn incense or’ to sacrifice calves, 
ot go pale’ ald’ inshaven in ‘questof speculative ‘truth.’ ‘The 
New Comedy, while it reserved to itself the ‘indispensable ‘privilege 
of ridiculing ‘all’ and’ Sundry, whether their ‘abode ‘were’ on 
Olympus, or m thé Academy, requiréd’a system of morals differing 
alike from’ ''that'\of' Aischylus or that’ “of ‘Aristophanes. \ ‘Fate 
and free-will weré't60 grave for it’; mirth and’ physival enjoy" 
méht, too ‘coarse ‘and indiscriminate. “Dealing principally ' with 
the domestic’ life of man, it demanded’ also’ an ethical system 


which rested mainly on ‘the doniestit¢ affections. The philosopliy 


of Epicurus, apart from ‘its physical speculations; afforded such 
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Menander. 197 
a system; and Epicurus was the bosom-friend of Menander. 
The poet had entered his second year when the philosopher was 
born: their friendship was uninterrupted ; their studies converged 
towards a common centre, since the object of each was man; and 
Menander, with real or affected enthusiasm, compares his friend 
to Themistocles; since the one had given freedom, and the other 
wisdom to Athens. The writings of Aristotle confirmed the 
oral instructions of Theophrastus and Epicurus. The critical 
and ethical doctrines of the Stageirite were embodied in the 
comedies of Menander; and we can trace in his verses the influence 
of his tutors, for while he insinuates or enforces the milder senti- 
ments of the Garden, he indulges in occasional sallies against the 
doubts of the Academy and the eccentricities of the Porch. 
Menander, however, did not derive his knowledge of human 
character from philosophic sages alone; he studied it in the 
more attractive form of refined female society. We do not 
mean to imply by this phrase that Menander was either in the 
main a person of strict life and conversation, or blessed with 
agood wife. Of such conversation we believe there was little 
enough in Athens at the time; and.a good wife was not to be 
had for love or money. The condition of women ,in Greece 
nearly forbade the existence of such,a prodigy. ,The wife 
was the mistress of the servants, and the head nurse of the chil- 
dren ; but she was not, and she could not be, the companion and 
friend of her husband. Born, educated, and kept, through life in 
astate of almost oriental seclusion, the Greek wife was necessarily 
illiterate, unintellectual, and, except for her beauty. or her dower, 
attractive. To dress, to gossip, and to, eat, confectionery were 
her highest pleasures ; she would have subjected herself to divorce, 
had she appeared at the theatre, the games, or the philosophical 
schools; and. her partner would, have, deemed it an inexpiable 
portent, if his better half had cited a verse of Sophocles, or ques- 
tioned, him concerning: an opinion of Zeno’s... The blue-stockings 
of Athens, were. for, the most, part of servile origin, but, selected in 
thildhood. for: the promise of their, beauty, or their gifts ; and, ac- 
cording to the. prejudices of the age, unsexed, before they became 
the equal,companions ,of man... Hence. arose. a capital defect in 
the Athenian drama. In the répertoire of female, characters, the 
women. are either furies, vixens, or statuesque abstractions. Of 
ill, Shakspeare’s ; women,” Lady Macbeth, Goneril, and Regan 
Would alone,haye been intelligible to a Greek, spectator, Juliet, 
Imogen, and, Hermione would haye been enigmas to him., He 
would have.approved, Petruchio’s discipline, and Lago’s insinua- 
tions., Beatrice and Rosalind he would assuredly have put down 
for Heteeree—no better than they should be. 
While Menander was writing verses under his uncle’s tuition, 
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or noting with Theophrastus the fops, bullies, and miser's of his 
native city, a lady of this order was creating no slight sensation 
among the fashionable circles of Antioch. She was the all-potent 
mistress of Harpalus, the Macedonian prefect of Syria. He had 
raised to her a statue of bronze in the laurel groves of Daphne 
by Orontes; at Tarsus he allotted to her apartments in the 
palace of the Pasargade ; for her sake he had relieved her native 
Athens during a season of dearth by a liberal donation of corn; 
and he had publicly announced that he would refuse every votive 
crown from the provincials, unless a similar offering adorned 
the fair brow of his companion. The antechamber of the beau- 
tiful Athenian was crowded with suitors; heads were bowed and 
knees were bent as her chariot passed through the streets; and 
so long as Harpalus retained the favour of Alexander, Glycera 
was hailed as a queen throughout Syria and the Lesser Asia. 
To descend from a prefect’s palace to a poet's lodging may 
argue some decline of fortune: yet if we may credit the scan- 
dalous chronicles of the day, Glycera was not ill-lodged under 
Menander’s roof. Assuredly, though he produced at least one 
hundred and five comedies, he did not live by his wits ; for he is 
recorded to have fared sumptuously every day, and to have been 
prodigal in his dress and fond of exquisite perfumes. Long 
after Menander and his mistress had done with the cares ot 
luxuries of life, a writer of imaginary letters composed in their 
names certain epistles which we agree with M. Guizot in thinking 
entitled to some degree of credit, so far at least as regards the 
traditions embodied in them. Alciphron, the author of the letters, 
possessed ample means of learning the literary gossip of Athens, 
and so celebrated a poet as Menander, who was besides a mano 
fashion and a wit, certainly left behind him some rumours of his 
manners as well as of his genius. And we are the more inclined 
to allow to these letters a semi-historical credit, in consideration 
of the genuine tenderness and delicacy exhibited in them. A 
mere forgery is generally very clumsy work. The Epistles oj 
Phalaris, for example, and most of those ascribed to Plato, betray, 
their spuriousness by their stupidity. But through the language 
of Alciphron appear gleams of natural feeling that argue some- 
thing beyond the invention of an entiré stranger’ to the corre 
spondents. And even historically they are valuable, inasmuch as 
they presuppose circumstances illustrative of the literary condition 
of Greece in that age. It was no new thing for a Greek historian 
or poet to be a banished man. Auschylus was ‘the victim 0 
ostracism, and found refuge at the court of Hiero : Euripide 
paid the penalty of his philosophic speculations by exile unde 
the roof of the Macedonian king Archelaus: and Thucydide 
wrote his account of the defeat of Athens at Syracuse, unde 
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a plane-tree on the coast of Thrace. But these were enforced 
absences from the neighbourhood of all that was dear in the 
world to an Athenian, and the bread was bitter which they eat, 
even though a king ungrudgingly gave it. Although however 
the guests of monarchs, they were not invited guests. Nor until 
the Macedonian conquests had extended Greece over Asia, and 
erected libraries and academies in barbaric Syria and Egypt, do 
we meet with any traces of royal patronage to the learned. In 
Menander’s age Athens was no longer the University of the 
civilized world. Egypt strove with Syria in inviting, and what 
was still more to the purpose, in pensioning poets and historians, 
and the Ptolemies especially had drawn around them a galaxy of 
wits. Ptolemy Philopator with his own royal hand indited letters 
to Philemon and Menander: and the latter exultingly tells Glycera 
that the invitation to Philemon was the less pressing of the two. 
The king was indeed liberal, since he promised Menander “ all 
the wealth in the world.” But the poet gallantly assures his 
mistress that for all the gold under the moon he will not quit 
Athens, since Athens alone contains Glycera. She might indeed 
accompany him: the court of Egypt was in no respect prudish 
or particular: but he will not expose her to perils by water, nor 
to the discomfort of dwelling in a strange land. Glycera replies 
with equal warmth and abandon; but as we have not room for 
more of these effusions, we heartily recommend our readers to 
peruse them, either in the choice Greek of Alciphron, or in 
M. Guizot’s version. They are by many degrees more enter- 
taining than the Grenville Correspondence, and have in them a 
certain flavour of Eloise that renders them none the worse, 

The invitation of Ptolemy is authentic, even if the constancy 
of Menander to Glycera be apocryphal; and it points to a 
revolution in the literary condition of Greece. It indicates, 
indeed, the third phase of Hellenic literature. At first, like 
the race which produced it, that literature was broken up into 
distinct, nationalities. The Ionians appropriated to themselves 
epic poetry; the Beotians, an uninventive practical people, 
applauded the sound didactic good sense of Hesiod, who gave 
them excellent advice when to sow and when to reap, when to 
expect fair weather and when to look out for rain, or catalogued 
their. gods as methodically as if he had meant to put Zeus, 
Heré, and Kronos up to auction, The olians and Dorians 
reflected. their national characteristics in lyrical composition—yet 
with a difference—the susceptible Molians running over every 
chord of passion, the.earnest and warlike Dorians touching only 
the sublimer strings of religious emotion. Paros gave birth to the 
sharp-edged Iambic verse, hereafter appropriated to dramatic dia- 
logue, but.at first confined to satirical invective. The Dorians of 
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Megara and Sicily, softened and enlivened probably by their 
commercial intercourse with strangers, relaxed their “ Dorian 
mood” and invented comedy. Tragedy, by an equal anomaly, 
originated with the cheerful and volatile Athenians; while 
Miletus enjoyed for many years a monopoly of historians and 
philosophers. 

The era of nationalities in literature was broken up by the 
results of the Persian war. Athens sprang up so vigorously 
from her prostration by Xerxes, that henceforward she became 
for a century and a half the intellectual centre of Greece. Paris 
in the eighteenth century was not more entirely the arbiter 
elegantiarum for Europe, than Athens during this era was for 
Greece. No other dialect than pure Attic was endurable in 
civilized speech or writing. The broad tones of the Dorians 
were derided by the critical world, as the broad Scotch of King 
James's courtiers was derided by the Elizabethan Euphuists, 
The Beeotians bleated ; the Arcadians brayed ; the Ionians whis- 
tled ; the Macedonians spoke like the barbarous Triballians ; and 
the language of every Asiatic people was compared to the shriek 
of bats or the bellowing of kine, The literature of Athens 
was no less exclusive than its language. If the fables of its 
dramas were borrowed from the legends of Thebes or Mycene, 
the dénouement of the plot usually centered in Athens itself. 
C£dipus must die, and Orestes be cleansed from blood in the 
grove of the Attic Eumenides, or at the tribunal of the Attic 
Areopagus, Thither is Medea borne in her dragon-car; there 
Danaus and his daughters at length find rest, after,‘‘ their weary 
wanderings long.” The central figure in the historial groups of 
the Dorian Herodotus is the city of Pallas; and the security or 
redemption of her greatness is the theme of all the orators. 
Sparta, Thebes, and Argos have no historians. Are not their 
wars ae their revolutions written in the books of the Athenians 
alone { 

But. the monopoly of Athens, intellectually as -well as politi- 
cally, ceased so soon as Greece once again poured itself forth upon 
Asia, and.re-acted the destruction, of Troy,in, the conquest .of 
Babylon.and the East. The Attic dialect, was thenceforward the 
dialect of learned purists, alone... ,'The, Ionian; and, Dorian, speech, 
was revived :and modified. by, Callimachus, Apollonius, and ‘Lheo- ; 
critus;, andthe fellows, ,of the Alexandrian. University: ,prided; 
themselves upon their familiarity ,with. the .archaisms, of; Homer \: 
and, Pindar, For.,all ordinary.,purposes, men were content,!to 
write in the language which they spoke, and although, for -their 
convenient. and) subtle. mechanism, they, adhered, to ‘Attic, forms 
in dramatic compositions, even the,learned, no. longer, recoiled 
from.Hellenistic phrases as from |the-patois of, the workshop and, 
the market-place, 
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One or two anecdotes of Menander’s life remain to be noticed 
before we proceed to the consideration of his writings. We are 
afraid that either his or Glycera’s constancy did not last to 
the end of their lives, Mention is made of a lady named Bacchis ; 
and of her, if Alciphron did not maliciously invent the 
slander, Glycera was decidedly jealous. She writes a very urgent 
note to Bacchis, conjuring her by their friendship not to be too 
gracious to her lover, who is perversely bent on accompanying 
Bacchis to the next Isthmian games. She adds—‘“ He is so 
devilishly given to fall in love, that if you can manage to bring 
him back from Corinth tolerably affectionate to me, I shall always 
consider myself your deeply obliged.” Whether Menander re- 
tumed as desired, we do not know. But a worse matter than 
the journey in Bacchis’s company is intimated. ‘There is an 
awkward fragment in which the poet speaks plainly of Bacchis 
asvery dear to him. And then Philemon, Menander’s rival in 
public favour, must needs take to commending Glycera on the 
stage as a good kind of woman! Whereupon her lover as pub- 
licly replied, “‘ She is nothing of the sort.” And so, after these 
almost unmistakeable symptoms of a quarrel direct, Glycera and 
Bacchis vanish into utter darkness. . 

Once, though prudently abstaining from politics, Menander 
appears to have got into a decided scrape with great men. He 
had been in high favour with Demetrius of Phalerum: but un- 
luckily that Demetrius had his day, and his namesake, who bore 
the terrible appellation of “ Town-taker,” became lord and master 

The “ Town-taker” knew not and cared nothing for 

Here was an opportunity for taking the conceit out 
ofa popular author. And it was not lost. ‘For incontinently an 
nforniation was laid against’ Menander as a member of the Oppo- 
ition’: and it: would doubtléss have fared ill with him, since the 
“Pown-taker” was by no means 'sorupulous ‘about fines, imprison- 
ment, or even a dose of hemlock, when a certain cousin 6f 
Demetrius the ‘Second ‘intercedéd fox him, and the‘ information 
vas quashed, |! Mf AUBYR YO 999914) BB M002 02 DIekI% , 

He was not, however, destined to dié in the course of nattire, or 
‘§ complete his 106th: comedy: for in the'fifty-second year of his’ 
age, he “was ‘drowried ‘in the harbour’ of Pireus. There was 
10 Poet's Corner it Athens :' but his countrymen erectéd 'to him a’ 
4: Bomb ‘on! the ‘road from the ‘sea to the’ town,’ and’ it’ was’ seen “in 

‘Phe second! century! of ‘our ‘era’ by Pausanias, who, like Weever, 
lelighted in noting down the “Funeral Monuments” of Grecian * 
nBvotthiga to! yuo bos oatoga Yous slotthy spain Disitites 

“To be read by bare inscriptions ‘like ‘many in Griter, to be 
studied by antiquaries who we were, are cold consolations unto ‘the 
Psudents! of perpetuity,” says Sir Thomas’ Browne. Menander's 
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fame, so far as regards his writings, rests upon little more than a 
few disjointed fragments preserved by the grammarians as ex- 
amples of Attic diction, or cited incidentally by heathen moralists 
and Christian divines. Yet his reputation is as authentic asif 
we held in our hands a succession of his scenes, or even some 0 
his entire plays. 

Superstition has ever been a greater foe to letters than bar 
barism. We owe the loss of Menander’s plays to the stupidity 
of the Byzantine priests. Until the very end of the 12th century 
it was possible to procure nearly a complete copy of them: but 
after that period they disappear. A holocaust of precious manv- 
scripts was offered to the fanaticism of the Emperors: ani 
Menander and the new comedy, Alcsus and lyrical poesy, wer 
destroyed in order that the tedious verses of Gregory. of 
Nazianzum might be alone read in the schools. The yitality o 
Menander's name is owing chiefly to his having been the model 
of Terence, who translated, combined, and modified his dramas 
for the Roman theatre. The Terentian Menander, which, withall 
its elegances, bears about the same relation to the Greek origina 
that Schlegel’s version of Shakspeare bears to the English text, 
after delighting the aristocratical circles of Rome, passed with 
Roman literature: into the library of modern Europe.,. There it 
became the parent of an innumerable progeny, and reckons 
among its descendants Moliére’s “‘Tartuffe’ and Sheridan’ 
‘School for Scandal.” 

The New Comedy of Greece, indeed, was much. better suited 
than its, elder drama to planting offsets. in theatrical liters 
ture. It was, as we have already, seen, much less, national in its 
texture, both as regarded the manners which it. portrayed an 
the ideas which it. developed. The habits and opinions.of refined 
society are nearly alike in every nation at similar periods. of civ 
lization : the number of characters is limited, since convention 
ality produces few varieties. The répertotre of the Menandria 
comedy is restricted to the following generic forms: the severe 
and the indulgent father, the cunning and _ the stolid slave, the 
son who is his father's favourite and a seapegrace, and. a. less: 
favoured son, who is a respectable character: the extravagal 
courtesan, the shrewish wife, the bragging soldier, the parasite 
whose business is to flatter for his dinner, the freed woman. who 
is generally a nurse or a procuress, and the free or slave-girl who 
is the subject of the love intrigue, but who, from the difficulty of 
representing female characters on the Greek stage, is often a mute 
person, and sometimes does not appear on the scene. at all. As 
the Greeks lived so much in public, nearly all the theatrical bus! 
ness is transacted in the street or the market-place ; for it would 
have been inconsistent with the manners of Menander’s. age 
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represent scenes within the house at a period when there was 
hardly any domestic life, except at the lodgings of the Hetere. 

A history of Greek manners might indeed be almost compiled 
from the fragments of the New Comedy, aided by the unmutilated 
dramas of Plautus and Terence. In the first place, the Bobadils 
of the Greek stage represent a class of soldiers which in the 
piping times of peace overran and infested every Hellenic 
city. As national feeling died out in the republics, the employ- 
ment of mercenary soldiers became a general practice; who, 
when not enlisted by any leader of condottieri, sauntered about— 
the fashionable guardsmen of the day. To parents and guar- 
dians these captains and colonels were of course objects of 
dread and aversion: they were the victims of the Hetere so long 
as they had money in their purse: and they were the prey 
of all who lived by their wits, of the parasite who flattered for a 
dinner, and of the cunning slave who delighted in the réle of the 
unjust steward. The later wars of Athens had not only brought 
with them sweeping social changes, but also had materially 
affected its commerce. Hence, though individuals were richer, 
and less exposed to the arts of informers than formerly, the 
mass of the Athenian people were poorer, since they could no 
longer find employment in the wharves of Munychium or the 
dockyards of Pireus. The public largesse—the profits of her 
dominion over the islands—was also greatly curtailed, and where 
men can find no honest employment, nor be supported as state- 
paupers, the dull must starve, while the clever will live by their 
wits. The buffoon of Aristophanes became the parasite of 
Menander: and each represents in his respective age a different 
epoch of manners. The free Athenian was gluttonous, sensual, and 
obtrusive ; the degenerated Athenian retained the sensuality of his 
forefathers, but bowed, lied, and flattered in order to indulge in it. 

A common dénouement in the New Comedy is the discovery 
that the slave-girl, whose intrigue with the heir of the family 
forms the staple of the plot, is really the daughter of a re- 
spectable household, who had been carried off by corsairs in 
her infancy, and then sold in the slave-market. The Greeks 
were in all ages addicted to robbing on the high seas. Even 
now the Archipelago swarms with petty pirates, who plunder the 
farms and vineyards of the islands; lie in wait for the market- 
boats, and carry off Greek children to the harems of the Asiatic 
Turks. The naval supremacy of Athens for more than a cen- 
tury kept these water-rats in tolerable order: but so soon as 
that supremacy declined, the Augean again swarmed with ma- 
rauders. Hence no casualty was more common in Menander’s age 
than the loss of a child, or even of an entire nursery. -And the 
recurrence of such discoveries of offspring on the stage, though 
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it is one of the pleasant absurdities of Sheridan’s “ Critic,” ap- 
peared a matter of course to the spectators of Menander. Lastly, 
in proportion as Athens ceased to be a maritime and commercial 
power, the agricultural habits of the population returned, and 
hence we meet in the New Comedy with so many allusions to the 
farms abounding with pigs, honey, and millet, and find so many 
traces of a bucolical turn of mind in fathers of families. 

The Athenians were in all ages a sententious race, loving curt 
ethical maxims, proverbs, and epigrammatic conceits. The plays 
of Euripides, who in some respects was the model of the later 
comic writers, abound in aphorisms, and are often tedious from 
their dialectic point and formality. Perhaps no peculiarity 
has more tended to the preservation of the fragments of the 
New Comedy than the frequency of gnomic sentences. Its 
aphorismal wisdom or sagacity recommended it equally to the 
practical Romans and to the saints and fathers of the Church. 
Here at least the new religion might borrow from the old, since 
good sense or good morals benefit all mankind. In the absence 
of any entire drama of this period, it is rash to speculate 
upon the leading characteristics of its authors; but to judge from 
the fragments, we are inclined to think that shrewd observations 
on the motives and principles of men in daily life were quite as 
remarkable as skill in dramatic plot, or as the powers of fancy or 
imagination. Menander, in spite of his luxurious mode of living, 
appears to have been a man of conspicuously sound sense, and 
to have studied all human qualities with a most learned eye. 
His opportunities for observation were of the first order. His 
days were passed in the highest circles of a city whither flocked, 
even in its decline, persons from nearly every quarter of the 
civilized world, in pursuit of gain, instruction, or pleasure. The 
philosophical schools alone yearly attracted hundreds of students 
to the lecture-rooms of the four greater sects. Hither resorted 
also the amateurs of art, and the professional sculptor and painter. 
In a dialogue of Lucian’s, written nearly three hundred years after 
the latest of Menander’s comedies, we meet with a Roman gentle- 
man congratulating himself upon having in his youth quitted 
the noise, the smoke, and the tumult of the metropolis of Italy 
for the seclusion of Athens. From the same writer, who is 
among the best historians of social life, we learn that the 
Pireus was second only to Alexandria as a common centre for 
the various races of mankind. To that port came the Syrian 
silk-merchants of Antioch, the corn-factors of Egypt, the Par- 
thian with his cargo of Indian spices, the negro in the train of 
the Roman pretor or pro-consul, the Iberian with his consignment 
of silver and iron, and the Massilian Gaul with the wines of 
Narbonne, In Menander’s days, the crowd was less diversified, 
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but hardly less numerous ; and there are vestiges in his frag- 
ments of a liberal employment of these human groups in his 
comedies. 

We had intended to lay before our readers an outline at least 
of one of Menander's comedies ; but our space is exhausted, and 
we must content ourselves with referring them to the treatise of 
M. Guillaume Guizot. To our apprehension the history of wars 
and treaties is often tedious and uninstructive, representing one 
phase only, and that among the most uniform, of the human 
species. Much more interesting and instructive is it to trace the 
identity of man under the thin disguises of manners and cos- 
tume; to discern under the tunic and the toga the passions, 
follies, and virtues which still actuate Mayfair and Whitechapel ; 
and to discover that the distinction between Christian and Pagan 
life consists rather in the development of man’s moral and intel- 
lectual nature, than in the superficial and accidental aspect of 
new creeds and new forms of society. If our readers agree 
with us on this point, we have rendered them some service in 
directing their attention for a few moments to the “Life and 
Times of Menander.” , 





Art. VII.—Lions anp Lion Huntine. 


1. Le Tueur de Lions. Par Jules Gérard. Paris: 1855. 
2. La Chasse au Lion et les autres Chasses del Algérie. Par 
Jules Gérard. Paris: 1854. 


We know very little about lions, considering our centuries 
of observation, and the abundant examples on which that 
observation has been exercised; and the reason is that we have 
known the lion only in captivity, under very deceptive circum- 
stances, yen travellers and naturalists, perfectly aware of the 
fact that he belongs to the feline race, describe him as if the 
broad daylight, and not the stormy midnight, were his element ; 
and because sometimes a traveller has found himself in daylight 
face to face with, a half-sleepy lion moving from his couch on 
«count of the flies or the sun, and because this lion in a state 
of beatific digestion (having the night before devoured an ox), 
does not smite the traveller to the earth, the idea of his magna- 
timity and generosity haye become circulated, o® because in this 
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state he generally declines combat, especially if fired. at, the 
idea of his cowardice has also gained acceptance. Had naturalists 
studied this majestic animal in the mountain gorges from twilight 
until dawn, had they watched him coming to drink at the stream, 
or in the forests when the moon has risen, or dashing among the 
tents when beef will not satisfy his epicurean taste, eager for 
man’s flesh,—in a word, had they watched him, as Gérard has, 
rifle in hand, lonely, with the intense eagerness of a hunter whose 
life depends upon his minutest observation being accurate, we 
should have another conception of the lion from that to be 
derived by a study of books or an imspection of menageries. 
Jules Gérard, whom the French with just pride, surname “Le 
Tueur de Lions,” has given in the two works placed at the head 
of this paper, the results of his observations, and the recital of 
his encounters; works of fascinating igterest, from which we 
propose to condense a few details. 

Let us first sketch the story of the lion’s life, beginning with 
his marriage, which takes place towards the end of January. He 
has first to seek his wife; but, as the males are far more abun- 
dant than the females, who are often cut off in infancy, it is not 
rare to find a young lady pestered by the addresses of three or 
four gallants, who quarrel with the acerbity of jealous lovers. 
If one of them does not succeed in disabling or driving away 
the others, Madam, impatient and dissatisfied, leads them into 
the presence of an old lion, whose roar she has appreciated ata 
distance. The lovers fly at him with the temerity of youth and 
exasperation. The old fellow receives them with calm assurance, 
breaks the neck of the first with his terrible jaws, smashes the leg 
of the second, and tears out the eye of the third. No sooner is 
the day won, and the field clear, than the lion tosses his mane 
in the air as he roars, and then crouches by the side of the lady, 
who, as a reward for his courage, licks his wounds caressingly. 
When two adult lions are the rivals, the encounter is more 
serious. An Arab perched in a tree one night, saw a lioness 
followed by a tawny lion with full-grown mane; she lay down 
at the foot of the tree, the lion stopped on his path and seemed 
to listen. The Arab then heard the distinct growling of a lion, 
which was instantly replied to by the lioness under the tree. This 
made her husband roar furiously. The distant lion was heard 
approaching, and as he came nearer the lioness roared louder, 
which seemed to agitate her husband, for he marched towards 
her as if to force her to be silent and then sprang back to his 
~ old post, roaring defiance at his distant rival. This continued 
for about an hour, when a black lion made his appearance on the 
plain. The liogess arose as if to go towards him, but her hus- 
band, guessing B intention, bounded towards his rival. The 
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wo crouched, and sprang on each other, rolling on the grass in 
he embrace of death. Their bones cracked, their flesh was torn, 
heir cries of rage and agony rent the air, and all this time the 
ioess crouched, and wagged her tail slowly in sign of satisfac- 
tion, ‘ When the combat ended, and both warriors were stretched 
om the plain, she rose, smelt them, satisfied herself that they were 
lead, and trotted off, quite regardless of the uncomplimentary 
epithet which the indignant Arab shouted after her. This, 
Gérard tells us, is an example of the conjugal fidelity of milady ; 
whereas the lion never quits his wife, unless forced, and is quite 
apattern of conjugal attentions. 

Our lion then is married, let us say. He is the slave of his 
rife. It is she who always takes precedence ; when she stops he 
stops. On arriving at a douar (the collection of tents—what 
we call a “‘ village”) for their supper, she lies down while he 
laps into the enclosure, and brings to her the booty. He watches 
her while she eats, taking care that no one shall disturb her; and 
not until her appetite is satisfied does he begin his meal. When 
she feels that she is about to be a mother, 7. ¢., towards the 
md of December, they seek an isolated ravine, and there without 
the aid of chloroform or Dr. Locock, she presents her lord with 
one, two, and sometimes three puppies, generally one male and 
me female. If the reader has ever seen and handled a puppy 
lion, he will understand the idolatry of mother and father. She 
never quits them for an instant, and he only quits them to bring 
ome supper. When they are three months old their weaning com- 
ences, The mother accustoms them gradually to it, by absenting 
herself for longer and longer periods, and bringing them pieces of 
mutton, carefully skinned. The father, whose habitual demeanour 
is grave, becomes fatigued by the frivolous sports of his children, 
ind for the sake of tranquillity removes his lodging to a distance, 
tithin reach, however, to render assistance if required. At the 
age of four or five months the children follow their mother to the 
lorder of the forest, where their father brings them their supper. 
At six months old they accompany father and mother in all noc- 
nal expeditions. From eight to twelve months they learn 
to attack sheep, goats, and even bulls; but they are so awkward 
that they usually wound ten for one they kill; it is not till they 
wre two years old that they can kill a horse or a bull with one 
tite. While their education is thus in progress, they are ten 
times more ruinous to the Arabs, since the family does not 
content itself with killing the cattle required for its own consump- 
tion, but kills that the children may learn how to kill. At three 
years old the children quit home and set up for themselves, 
lecoming fathers and mothers in their turn. Their places are 
vetupied by another brood. At eight years old the lion reaches 
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maturity, and lives to thirty or forty. When adult he is a mag- 
nificent creature, very different in size, aspect, and disposition from 
the lions to be seen in menageries and zoological gardens— 
animals taken from the mother’s breast, bred like rabbits, 
deprived of the fresh mountain-air and ample nourishment. As 
an indication of the size attained by lions in a state of nature, 
we may cite the fact mentioned by Gérard, that the strongest 
man in the cavalry regiment to which he belonged, was unable 
to carry the skin and head of the lion Gérard had killed. 

It is quite clear, on comparing the works of Gérard and 
Gordon Cumming, that the lion of Northern Africa is a far more 
formidable enemy than the lion of Southern Africa. Not only 
does Cumming seem to have triumphed without difficulty, but 
he had to combat lions who ran away from dogs, and generally 
avoided coming to blows with him. This is quite contrary to 
Gérard’s experience. The lion of Northern Africa is but too 
ready to attack; hungry or not, the sight of an enemy rouses his 
fury at once; and as to cowardice, Gérard’s narrative leaves no room 
for such a suspicion. Indeed the lion, so far from running away 
from the hunter, attacks a whole tribe of armed Arabs, and often 
scatters them to the winds. No Arab thinks of attacking a lion 
unless supported by at least twenty muskets; and even then, if 
the lion is killed, it is not until he has committed serious damage 
in their ranks. For a long while they suffer him to devastate 
their douars, and carry off their cattle in helpless resignation. 
It is not until their losses have driven them to desperation, that 
they resolve on attacking him in his lair, and then they always 
choose the daytime. Having ascertained his lair, and having 
decided in full conclave that the attack is to be made, they 
assemble at the foot of the mountain, and in groups of thirty or 
forty march towards the lair, shouting at the top of their lungs. 
On hearing the noise, the lion, if young, at once quits his lair; 
the lioness does the same unless she have her infants with her. 
But, as he does not fly, he is soon in sight, and a discharge of 
musketry brings him down upon them like a thunderbolt. If 
the lion is adult he knows the meaning of this noise, which 
wakes him, and he rises slowly, yawning and stretching his 
limbs, rubbing his sides against the trees, and shaking back his 
majestic mane, He listens; and the approaching cries cause 
him to sharpen his claws, with certain premonitory growls. He 
then stalks slowly towards the first ledge of rock which com- 
mands the country, and espying his enemies from this height, he 
crouches and awaits. The Arab who first sees him, cries, “There 
he is!” and deathlike stillness succeeds. They pause to con- 
template him, and to look well to their arms, while the lion 
slowly licks his paws and mane, thus making his toilette de 
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combat. After a long pause, an Arab advances in front of the 
group, and in a tone of defiance, shouts, “ Thou knowest us not, 
then, that thus thou liest before us? Rise and fly; for we 
belong to such a tribe, and I am Abdallah!” The lion, who has 
before this eaten more than one warrior who apostrophized him 
in precisely the same terms, continues passing his enormous 
paws over his’ face to beautify himself, and makes no reply to 
the challenge, nor to the second challenge, nor to the epithets of 
“Jew !”— Christian !"— Infidel!” liberally bestowed on him, 
until the voices swell in a chorus, which makes him impatient. 
He then rises, lashes his sides with his tail, and marches straight 
towards the insulters. The timid are already in flight; the brave 
remain and await his attack—muskets ready, hearts beating. 
He is beyond their reach, and walks leisurely towards them. 
They now begin to retreat slowly, in order, their faces turned 
to him, until they rejoin the horsemen waiting at the foot of the 
mountain, who immediately commence galloping about, bran- 
dishing their muskets and yatagans, and shouting defiance. The 
lion, on seeing the horsemen on the plain, pauses to reconnoitre. 
No cries or insults move him. Nothing but powder will do that. 
It is heard at last, and then he changes his leisure march for a 
charge which scatters the little army. No one is ashamed of 
flying now; each tries to secure a favourable position from which 
to fire as the lion passes. ‘The horsemen then advance. If, as 
is usual, the lion has clutched one of the retreating troop, it’ is 
only necessary for a horseman to approach within reasonable 
distance and discharge his gun, the lion at once quits his victim 
to charge his assailant. After awhile, the lion, wounded and 
tired, crouches like a cat and awaits his end. This is a terrible 
moment. He is fired at, and receives all their balls without 
moving ; but should a horse gallop near enough to be reached in 
two or three bounds, either the rider or the horse is doomed, for 
the lion is upon him in an instant, and never quits his hold. It 
will astonish European hunters to hear that thirty balls, at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces, are not always enough to kill the lion; it is 
only when the heart or brain is touched that death is certain ; and 
the nearer he is to death the more dangerous he is. During the 
fight, but before he is wounded, if he clutches a man, he is satis- 
fied with knocking him down; and the man, probably protected 
by his burnous, gets off with a mere flesh wound from the terrible 
talons. But after the lion has been wounded, he tears his victim, 
mangles him in his jaws, till he sees other men upon whom to 
spring ; and when mortally wounded his rage is something awful. 
He crushes the victim under him, and crouches over him, as if 
tejoicing in his agony. While his talons slowly tear the flesh of 
the unhappy wretch, his flaming eyes are fixed on the eyes of 
(Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.1—New Sezntzs, Vol. IX. No. I. P 
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his victim, who fascinated by them is unable to cry for help, or 
even to groan. From time to time the lion passes his large rough 
tongue over the face of his enemy, curls his lip, and shows all 
his teeth. Meanwhile, the relatives of the unhappy man appeal 
to the most courageous of the troop, and they advance, guns 
cocked, towards the lion, who sees them coming, but never 
moves. Fearing lest their balls should miss the lion and hit the 
man, they are forced to approach so close, that they can place 
the musket in the ear of the lion. This is a critical moment. 
If the lion has any force left him, he kills the man lying beneath 
him, and bounds on the one who has come to the rescue; and as 
he lies motionless on the body of his victim, it is impossible to 
know whether he will bound or not. In case his strength is too 
much wasted, the lion crushes the head of the man beneath him 
the moment he sees the musket approach his ear, and then 
closing his eyes awaits death. 

Such is the lion of Northern Africa, and the terror he inspires 
im the brave Arabs who know his power is intelligible. Before 
quitting our descriptive notices, we must call upon Gérard for an 
account of the lion’s roar, as he first heard it while awaiting in a 
hiding-place the approach of the king of beasts. After waiting 
for an hour, the first grumblings reach his ear, as if the lion were 
talking to himself, and these grow louder and louder till the very 
roof of the hiding-place trembles at the sound. The roarings are 
not very frequent ; sometimes a quarter of an hour or more elapses 
between each. They begin with a sort of sigh, deep and guttural, 
yet so prolonged that it must have cost no effort; this sigh is 
succeeded by a silence of a few seconds, and then comes a growl 
from the chest, which seems to issue through closed lips and 
swollen cheeks. This growl, beginning in a very bass note, 
gradually rises higher and louder till the roar bursts forth in all 
its grandeur and finishes as itcommenced. After five or six roars, 
he finishes with the same number of low, hoarse cries, which seem 
as if he was trying to expel something sticking in his throat, the 
last being very prolonged. Nothing in Gérard’s remembrance 
presented a fitting point of comparison with this terrible roar of 
the lion. The bellowing of a furious bull is no more like it 
than a pistol-shot is like the sound of a thirty-two-pounder. 
Imagine what terror such a roar would inspire, heard in the lonely 
mountain passes under the silent stars. On this occasion the 
lion roared for two hours without quitting his place, and then 
descended into the valley to drink ; a long silence followed, and 
then he began again more vigorously than ever. Soon after, 
Gérard saw the fires blazing in the distance, and heard the men, 
women, and dogs yelling as if possessed with devils; for one 
instant a roar covered all this tumult like a thunder-clap; and 
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then the lion seemed to continue his route quite tranquilly, not 
in the least disturbed by all this noise, which only seemed like 
triumphant music accompanying the powerful monarch on his 
march. He probably knew the terror his presence inspired ; at 
any rate he knew no terror at the presence of Arabs. 

e have no space to tell Gérard’s own story here. The lions 
are our subject, and to them must be given all our attention. 
The curious reader is referred to the two books named at the 
commencement of this article, for further information. 

Gérard describes at great length the death of his first lion ; 
but although he learned several useful details by which he after- 
wards profited, the campaign was not one which can be abridged 
here with interest. His second lion was nearly the victor. He 
had tied up the dogs in the tents in order to preserve silence. Saadi- 
bou-Nar, his companion, slept behind him on the ground, while 
he, rifle in hand, awaited the appearance of his enemy. Suddenly 
the sky, which had been brilliant, was overclouded; the moon 
disappeared ; the thunder began to mutter in the distance, like a 
distant lion ; large drops of rain falling on the Arab, awakened 
him, and made him urge Gérard to retire within the tents. At 
this moment the Arabs shouted, “Be on your guard; the lion 
will come when the storm is at its height.” Protecting his rifle 
with the burnous, Gérard waited, smiling to observe the heroic 
resignation with which Saadi-bou-Nar draped himself in his 
burnous. The rain, like all storm-rains, rapidly subsided. The 
sky was once more lighted by the brilliant moonbeams occasion- 
ally piercing through interspaces of cloud ; at the horizon a few 
flashes of lightning were seen. Gérard, grateful for this fitful 
light, peered anxiously into space, and in one of the sudden 
flashes, there stood the lion, motionless, only a few paces from 
the enclosure of the douar. Accustomed to find fires lighted, 
dogs howling in terror, women frantic, and men throwing lighted 
brands at his head, the lion was perhaps meditating on the 
meaning of this silence and calm. Turning carefully, so as to 
take deliberate aim without the lion’s perceiving him, Gérard 
felt his heart beat as the last cloud passed over the moon. He 
was seated with the left elbow on his knee, the rifle at his shoulder, 
looking alternately at the lion, which presented only a confused 
mass to his eye, and the cloud which travelled slowly over the 
moon. At last his heart leapt—the moon shone in all her 
splendour. Never was sunlight more prized. There stood the 
lion, motionless as before; a magnificent creature, superbly 
majestic, with his head aloft, his mane tossed by the wind, and 
falling to the knee. It was a black lion of the grandest species. 
His side was turned towards his enemy. Aiming just underneath 


the shoulder, Gérard fired, and at the same time that the explo- 
P2 
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sion was re-echoed by the mountains, rose the roar of rage ani 
pain, and through the smoke the lion bounded on his assailant. 
It was an awful moment. ‘The lion was within three paces; 
there was no time to aim ; the second barrel was fired at hazard, 
and struck him in the breast; he rolled expiring at the hunter's 
feet. ‘At first,” says Gérard, “I could not believe that the 
animal I had just seen bounding upon me in fury, and rending 
the air with his cries, was that monstrous inert mass lying at 
my feet. On looking for my balls, I found the first, which had 
not been mortal, placed exactly where I had aimed it; and the 
second, fired almost at random, had been the one which proved 
fatal. From this moment I learned that it is not sufficient to 
aim accurately to kill a lion; and I began to see that lion 
hunting was far more serious than I had imagined.” 

The terror inspired by the lion is vividly depicted in the narra- 
tive of events succeeding this encounter. Although the Arabs 
heard the firing they would not approach lest the lion should still 
be living; for more than half an hour they remained within their 
tents, after which three of the bravest came out of the enclosure, 
bringing the jug of water Gérard had demanded: the leader 
came cautiously, looking round him every moment, his gun ready 
to fire; the second bearing the water came after, holding by the 
burnous of the leader and pausing when he paused ; finally, the 
third held in one hand the burnous of the second, and brandished 
a yatagan with formidable vigour. In this order they came up to 
the lion; on seeing him they halted, and would not approach till 
Saadi-bou-Nar struck his corpse with his hand to reassure 
them. And these were men who in battle would fight like lions! 
Five minutes afterwards, men, women, and children rushed out to 
see their vanquished foe whom they apostrophized in eloquent 
insults. As the morning broke, hundreds of Arabs came from all 
sides ; but even in presence of their dead enemy their terror was 
not quite allayed ; they kept within ten paces of his corpse, the 
women standing behind, timid and curious. 

Gérard soon found that bullets were but an uncertain resource 
against an animal whose frontal bone sufficed to flatten one fired 
at no greater (listance than five paces, and who, when mortally 
wounded, had still strength and ferocity enough to despatch half a 
dozen armed men. He, therefore, exchanged bullets for ingots 
of iron, and even with these he ran terrible risk, as we see from 
his first employment of them. At midnight, under the light of 
a full moon, he met a young lion, a.mere puppy of two years old, 
who, on seeing him, lay down across the path, and did not move 
even when Gérard was within fifteen paces. Believing this to be 
the animal's tactics, he thought better not to advance nearer; 
kneeling on the ground, he fired, aiming just beneath the 
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shoulder. How it happened, he knew not, so sudden was the 
onslaught; but before he could see anything he was knocked 
down, and his hand touched the leg of the animal standing over 
him. “Luckily for me I wore my thick turban, which he tore 
with his teeth: slipping from it and leaving him my burnous, I 
blew out the brains of this foolish youngster while he was spend- 
ing his wrath upon my clothes. My first ingot had passed right 
through his body, below the shoulder; the second entering at his 
left ear came out at the right.” Europeans imagine it a very 
simple thing to vanquish the lion ; “ you have only to be a good 
shot and to be perfectly cool.” To be a good shot is not rare; 
but when you have to meet such an antagonist, to await him, 
perhaps not to see him until he is about to attack, and then to 
know that your first ball, however well aimed, will only wound 
him, the “coolness” so lightly spoken of will be a very rare 
quality. However adroit your first aim, you have little time for 
your second ; the first shot hits him while he is motionless; the 
second must be fired as he bounds upon you. Gérard soon 
learnt this, and he says with naiveté, perfectly French, that he 
always commenced the struggle with mingled doubt and con- 
fidence: doubt in the effect of his shots, confidence in the “ pro- 
tection divine qu’accorde 4 sa créature l'Etre supréme”—as if 
the poor lion were not equally “sa créature!” That, however, is 
a thought never entering the minds of the hunter or Arab. We 
were amused at the lamentations and imprecations of a disconso- 
late woman, whose lamb had been eaten by a lion; she spoke 
with bitterness of the “ heartless wretch” who had eaten a lamb, 
which she herself would have eaten had not the lion anticipated 
her ! 

Such being the terror and the hatred inspired by the lion, we can 
understand the frantic demonstrations of joy over his corpse. 
They triumph over their dead foe, insult him, call him “ assassin,” 
“thief,” ‘son of a Jew,” “Christian,” and “ pagan,” pluck his 
beard in scorn, and kick him contemptuously. It is a relief to 
their hatred,—the reaction of terror. In reading this we are 
naturally reminded of that scene in Homer, where the Greeks 
crowd round the dead body of Hector, marvelling at his great 
stature, and each inflicting a wound on the terrible corpse : 
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Id And we think translators and commentators fall into a blunder 
ve | When they translate and understand the phrase applied to Achilles 
be | meditating the vengeance of dragging Hector round the walls, as 





if Homer by it meant to stigmatize Achilles. The phrase aexea 
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“but he meditated unheard-of deeds:” aexog, although meaning 
“unworthy,” derives that meaning from the primitive “unlike,” or 
unusual. Things which are unusual, are often unseemly, un- 
worthy, but are not necessarily so. Homer evidently did not 
think the vengeance unworthy, nor did the Greeks. They felt 
towards the dead Hector as the Arabs feel towards the dead 
lion. 

Very picturesque is the scene of triumph. The fires are lighted 
in the forest; moving amidst the snow and trees are groups of 
men and women, looking by the firelight like phantoms, in their 
white burnouses, as they distribute the pieces of lion-flesh roasted 
on a brasier big enough for an elephant. The women chatter on 
their universal theme; the men talk of powder, bloodshed, and 
lions; Abdallah, the singer, yells improvised couplets, while a flute- 
player charms the savage ear. They have insulted the lion, and 
now they eat him! 

If the reader has ever had the pleasure of playing with a puppy 
lion he will comprehend the fascination of such a favourite in the 
Arab tents. The delight created by such a playfellow is not sim- 
ply the delight which any fat joyous puppy, gracefully ungraceful, 
and sublimely careless, will excite in all well-constituted minds ; 
it is that, and with it the feeling of all the ferocity, power, and 
grandeur which lie nascent in this innocent child. This feeling 
will of course be intensified by the terror felt for the grown lion; 
and as that terror is very great among the Arabs, we can imagine 
the interest Gérard excited by bringing into their tents a lioness 
of about a month old, no larger than an Angora cat, and a lion 
about a third larger. The young lady had all the timidity of her 
sex, slunk away from every one, and answered caresses with blows 
of her little paws; her brother, whom they christened Hubert, 
had more manly aplomb. He sat quiet, looking with some 
astonishment at all that passed, but without any savageness. 
The women idolized him, and were never tired of caressing him. 
A goat was brought to be his nurse. At first he took no notice of 
her, but no sooner had a few drops of milk moistened his lips 
than he fastened upon her with leonine ardour. The goat had of 
course to be held down—she by no means fancied her illustrious 
foster-son! But although the lioness had seen her brother take 
his meals in this way, she could not be seduced to follow his 
example. She was never quiet or happy except when in conceal- 
ment. Hubert passed the night under Gérard’s burnous as 
tranquilly as if with his mother; and indeed throughout his 
career Hubert showed a sociability which speaks well for him. 
His sister died the death of many children—teething was fatal 
to her! Nay, Gérard assures us that teething is a very critical 
affair with young lionesses, and often carries them off, there 
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- being no kindly surgeons to lance their little gums. Hubert was 
»” OF 


taken to the camp, where of course he became the idol of the 






un- # regiment, always present at parade, and gambolling with the men 
not @ during the idle hours. As he grew up his exploits became some- 
felt Mf what questionable. He had early strangled his nurse, the goat. 
lead J He then showed a propensity for sheep, donkeys, and Bedouins, 






which made it necessary for him to be chained up, and, finally, 
having killed a horse and dangerously wounded two men (owing 





ated 








s of Mf to some difference of sentiment) he was caged. Gérard of course 
heir MH continued to pet him. Every night he opened the cage. 
sted MH Hubert sprang out joyously and began playing with him at 
on @ hide and seek; embracing him with an ardour which was 
and @# more affectionate than agreeable. “ One night, in high spirits, 





he embraced me so fervently that I should have been stran- 
gled had they not beat him away with their sabre-sheaths. 
That was the last time I cared to play hide-and-seek with him. 
But I must do him the justice to say, that in all our struggles 
he scrupulously avoided using teeth or talons; he was the 
same to all whom he liked, and to whom he was really very affec- 
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ul, @ tionate and gentle.” Hubert was sent to Paris, and placed in the 
8; Bf Jardin des Plantes, where some time afterwards Gérard went to 
nd @ see him. He was lying half asleep, gazing with indifference on 
ng all the visitors, when suddenly he raised his head, his eyes 





dilated, a nervous twitching of the muscles of his face and agita- 
tion of the tail showed that the sight of the well-known uniform 
had roused him. He recognised the uniform, but had not yet 
identified his old master. His eyes eagerly interrogated this 
vaguely-remembered form. Gérard approached, and, unable to 
resist his emotion, thrust his hand imto the cage. It was a 
touching moment which followed: without taking his eyes from 
Gérard, he applied his nose to the outstretched hand, and began 
to breathe deeply ; with every breath his eye became more affec- 
tionate, and when Gérard said to him, “‘ Well, Hubert, my old 












f soldier !” he made a terrible bound against the bars-of his prison, 
8 which trembled beneath his weight. “ My friends alarmed, sprang 
f back, and called to me to do the same. Noble beast! thou art 





terrible, even in thy love! He stood up, pressed against the bars, 
striving to break through the obstacle which separated us. He 
was magnificent as he stood there roaring with joy and rage. 
His rough tongue licked with joy the hand which I abandoned 
to him, while with his enormous paws he tried to draw me gently 
to him. No sooner did any one approach the cage than he 
flew out in frightful expressions of anger, which changed into 
calmness and caresses on their retreating. It is impossible for 
me to describe how painful our parting was that day. Twenty 
times I was forced to return to reassure him that he would see 
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me again, and each time that I moved out of sight he made the 
place tremble with his bounds and cries.” Poor Hubert! this 
visit, and the long téte-d-tétes of subsequent visits, made cap- 
tivity a little less painful to him, but the effect seemed to be 
injurious on the whole. He drooped, and the keepers attributed 
it to these visits, which perhaps made him languish for the camp 
and his old days of liberty.. He died, leaving Gérard firmly 
resolved to kill as many lions as he could, but to capture no 
more: death in the forest, by a rifle, being infinitely preferable 
to a pulmonary disease bred in a prison. 

Has the lion a power of fascination? The Arabs all declare he 
has, and that both men and beasts are forced to follow him when 
once he exercises that power over them. The royal aspect and 
the piercing splendour of his tawny eye, together with all those 
associations of terror which his presence calls up, may suffice to 
paralyse and fascinate an unhappy victim, although Gérard says, 
for his part, he never felt the slightest inclination to follow and 
exclaim— 

“Oui, de ta suite, 6 roi, de ta suite, j’en suis.” 

For our own parts, we can believe in any amount of fascination. 
We were once embraced by an affectionate young lioness, who 
put her paws lovingly round our neck, and would have kissed our 
cheek, had not that symptom of a boldness more than maidenly 
been at once by us virtuously repressed. The fascination of 
this tawny maiden, by whose embrace we were haunted for a fort- 
night, was equalled by the humiliation we felt on another 
occasion in the presence of the forest king. All visitors to the 
Zoological know and admire the noble lion who occupies the last 
den ; and most visitors have seen his wrath when the keeper 
approaches the den before the bone he is gnawing is thoroughly 
clean. The sight of his wrath and the sound of his growls 
greatly interesting us, and the keeper not being at hand to excite 
them, we one day got over the railing opposite his den, and began 
dancing and hishing before him, in a wild and, as we imagined, 
formidable manner. Instead of flashing out in wrath and 
thunder, the lion turned his eye upon us, and in utter con- 
tempt continued licking his leg of beef, perfectly untroubled by 
our hishing, probably asking himself the meaning of those incom- 
prehensible gesticulations. We felt small. He evidently did not 
think us worth even a growl; and we were forced to get back 
over the railing, utterly discomfited by the quiet dignity of his 
majesty. 

However, on this subject of fascination, let us hear the story 
which Gérard heard from the Arabs. Some years ago, Seghir, the 
hero of this adventure, was denied the hand of his mistress from 
no worse crime than wnpecuniosity, which has cut many a true 
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love-knot, and he thought it simpler to elope with his beloved. He 
did so; but his path was dangerous, and he armed himself to the 
teeth. In this path he suddenly espied a lion walking straight 
towards them. The girl shrieked so fearfully that she was heard 
in the tents, and several men rushed out to the rescue. When 
they arrived, they saw the lion slowly walking a few paces in 
font of Seghir, on whom his eyes were constantly fixed, and 
leading him thus towards the forest. The young girl in vain 
tried to make her lover cease to follow the lion, in vain tried to 
sparate herself from him. He held her tight and drew her with 
lim, saying, ‘‘ Come, O my beloved, our Seigneur commands us ; 
cme.” ‘ Why don’t you use your arms?” she cried. “ Arms? 
Ihave none,” replied the fascinated victim. ‘Seigneur, believe 
her not; she lies; if I am armed, I will follow you wherever you 
vill.” At this moment eight or ten Arabs came up and fired, 
As the lion did not fall, they took to their heels. With one bound 
the lion crushed Seghir to the earth, and taking his head within 
his enormous jaws, crunched it; after which he lay down by the 
side of the young girl, placing his paws upon her knees. The 
Arabs now, finding they were not pursued, took courage, reloaded, 
and returned. At the moment their guns were pointed, he sprang 
into the midst of them, seizing one with his jaws and two with 
his claws, dragging them thus together, so that the three formed 
as it were but one mass of flesh ; he pressed them under him, and 
mangled them as he had mangled Seghir. Those who had 
escaped ran back to their tents torelate what they had witnessed. 
None dared return ; the lion carried off the girl into the forest. 
On the morrow the bodies of the four men were found. That of 
the girl was looked for, but they only found her hair, her feet, 
and her clothes. Her ravisher had eaten the rest. 

We have said that Gérard declares never to have felt the 
fascinating power of the lion in his own person, but in one of his 
adventures he testifies to the fact as regards a bull, whom the 
lion caused to walk slowly before him to the spot where it 
should please his majesty to devour him. The lion, on seeing 
Gérard approach, stopped; the bull, ten paces in advance, 
stopped at the same time. Who will explain this? We dare 
not attempt it; the more so as our limits are already touched. 
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To the Editor of the “ Westminster Review.” 


Oct. 18, 1855. 

Sir,—I feel it necessary to the justification of my ow 
character for consistency, to call in question the accuracy of twom 
statements made to my disadvantage, in the Article entitled 
“The Physiological Errors of Teetotalism,” in the July numbe 
of The Westminster Review. I should not have troubled yo 
on the subject, had it not been that those statements have 
recently served as the basis of a charge of unprincipled venality, 
publicly made against me by a reverend champion of “ Modera- 
tion, —charges the utter baselessness of which it now becomes 
imperative upon me to prove. 

The first of the passages alluded to, is the following 
(p. 104):— 

“ Dr. Carpenter, whom we are combating, knows better than 
most people that Alcohol gives force, but from not perceiving 
that Food is, strictly speaking, Force, he denies that Alcohol is 
Food. At least he denies it in his ‘ Prize Essay.’ In his ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Human Physiology, he holds somewhat different 
language; he is there addressing men of ‘science, and we find 
him tolerably explicit. * * * How is this Poison suddenly 
elevated to the rank of a Food by its energetic persecutor ? We 
leave others the explanation of the contradiction; we have only 
to show that in his work addressing men of science, he regards 
Alcohol as Food. * * * Unless Dr. Carpenter retracts his own 
language, unless he withholds the name of Food from all sub- 
stances not forming tissue, he is himself to be cited as maintain-# 
ing that Alcohol is Food, not Poison.” 

To this I reply :-— 

1. I have nowhere denied Alcohol to be food either in my 
“Prize Essay,” or in my “Physiology of Temperance.” On the 
contrary, I have no less explicity recognised its capability of 
serving as a producer of Heat, than I have in my ‘‘ Human 
Physiology,” where its function as food is expressly limited to 
that capability. Further, in my “ Human Physiology,” as in my 
“ Prize Essay,” the reasons are pointedly stated, which (in my 
opinion) render its use even for this purpose undesirable. 

2. In contrasting my “ Prize Essay” and my “ Human Phy- 
siology,” the Reviewer seems to imply that, while I address 
“men of science” in the latter, I wrote for some different class in 
the former. If he had ever seen my “ Prize Essay,” he must 
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mow that it was addressed to the Medical Profession; and that 
he adjudicators of the Prize were—not Teetotalers,—but three 
istinguished Physicians, two of them eminent for their special 
nowledge of Toxicology. 

The second passage to which I refer, is the following 
D. 118) eo 

“Perhaps the reader will learn with surprise that Dr. Car- 
eater, who in his ‘ Prize Essay’ has not a word to say in favour 
daily moderate use, though he admits its occasional medicinal 
¢, has in another place admitted that the daily use of beer may 
e desirable when the stomach is weak.” (Hztract from the 
‘Scottish Review.”) 

I cannot but think that the readers of The Westminster 
Meiew will “learn with surprise,” that my “ Prize Essay” does 
Mutain a full discussion (§§ 188—194) of the very condition to 
ich the paragraph cited from the “ Scottish Review” relates, as 
oe of those special modifications of the bodily condition of man, 
hort of actual disease, in which the occasional or habitual use 
f alcoholic liquors may be necessary or beneficial ;” and that 
reeisely the same doctrine is taught in tlte one place as in the 
her,—a doctrine for which my “ Prize Essay” was denounced 
several quarters as “‘ doing as much harm as good to the cause 
{ temperance.” Further, in my “Physiology of Temperance 
nd Total Abstinence,’ which is expressly stated not to be a re- 
int of my “ Prize Essay,” but to which I suspect that your 
eviewer has referred. as if it were, the same opinions are more 
mcisely expressed (§ 220), almost in the words of the “ Scottish 
view, with reference to “ a class of individuals who can scarcely 
regarded as subjects of disease, but in whom the conditions 
@ essentially different from those of health.” 

I have no other wish, in thus addressing you, than to set 
hyself right with the readers of your “Review ;” and I trust that 
shall not be considered as haying unnecessarily brought a 
matter of merely personal concern under their attention. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. 


In reply to Dr. Carpenter's letter, we beg, first, emphatically 
i disown having had any intention of implying a charge of 
imality. Our object was to point out a contradiction between 
wo separate works, such as may be pointed out in any writer 
Mthout affecting his integrity. If our expressions really point 
tothe construction which some person appears to have put on 
hem, we can only regret that our language was not more rigo- 
tously precise. 

In making this statement, we must also explain an error which 
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runs through our article ; namely, that of supposing the “Phys 
ology of Temperance,” which was the work reviewed by us, ws 
the same as the “ Prize Essay,” which we had never seen. 
now appears that, although the “ Physiology of Temperance’ i 
addressed to the general public, the “ Prize Essay,” from whic 
it was remodelled, is addressed to the medical profession. Be 
tween the “Human Physiology” and the “ Prize Essay,” then, the 
is no difference in the audience addressed. The correction, sucl 
as it is, we willingly make ; but as the book reviewed by us, anq@# 
miscalled “‘ Prize Essay,” was addressed to the general publiqg* 
Dr. Carpenter does not remove the accusation of inconsistency” 
by pointing out that in the book we did not review no such incon 
sistency appears. He says, that he has “ nowhere denied alcoho 
to be food.” But he has done so implicitly throughout the boo 
addressed to the general public, the book we reviewed, namely 
the “ Physiology of Temperance.” The fundamental propositio 
of that book is this: “The action of alcohol upon the anim 
body in health is essentially poisonous, producing such a dis 
turbance in the regular current of vital action, as, when a suffi 
cient dose or succession of doses is administered, becomes fatal. 
Against that proposition our article was directed; for on tha 
proposition the whole argument in favour of total abstinenc 
rests. 

The second passage in our article to which Dr. Carpenter refers 
not only contains the error previously noticed ; namely, the “ Priz 
Essay,” mentioned instead of the “ Physiology of Temperance, 
but is also worded with a want of precision which we regret, sinc 
it has been so misunderstood, His explanation will, however, re 
move any doubt on that point, 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


VEN during the lifetime of Hegel, his disciples had become divided 
{') into a “right” and “ left’’ party ; the former maintaining the con- 
wtency of the philosophy of the Absolute with the doctrines of Chris- 
unity, while the other aimed only at the development of philosophical 
hought. This latter followed its course independently of the teaching 
f Christianity, and issued more and more in opposition to it. After 
he death of the master this divergence continued; and Géschel en- 
favoured again to subject philosophy to doctrine, thus representing 
tie extreme “right.” The Hegelian centre was occupied by Mar- 
ikineke, who took as an hypothesis the equal right of philosophy and 

trine, whence emerged, as a problem, the necessity of reconciling 
is@mttem. In like manner, the prime principle of religious philosophy, 
ording to Rosenkranz, is, that true Christianity is rational, and that 
‘ficason is Christian. And he recognises in Christ a personality which, 
in him alone, has realized itself in perfect correspondence with its 
dea. But it must be admitted, that neither do all the lineaments of 
he character of Christ, as drawn in the Gospel Histories, correspond 
o the perfect Idea of his Person, nor do the traits of it, as given in 
he several evangelical histories, altogether assimilate. These contradic- 


I2@kions being allowed, the way was prepared for Strauss. When Strauss, 


ly his destructive criticism, had shown that the Gospel Histories, by 
@irason of their contradictions, could not be the product of one uner- 
ing revealing Spirit; and that many things related in these concern- 
ing Christ, could not, as related, be true; the historical personality 
ind identity of Christ appeared to fade; he substituted for it the idea 
of Humanity ; and by combining the ideas of God humanizing himself, 
md of man raising himself to divinity, he obtained a subject of which 
night be predicated, in terms, the orthodox formule of confession re- 
specting the Son of God and the Son of Man. 

Certainly, to the English mind, this Hegelian reconciliation of cri- 
tical result with doctrine will be no better than a make-believe; but if 
the critical result or the dogma must give way, it will not ultimately 
be the critical result. And though the critique of Strauss be too diffuse, 
too anatomical and minute, that admission will not suffice to re-establish 
the authenticity of the details of the Gospel narratives. Into the cri- 
tique itself, the late Professor Norton,’ in his work on the Gospels, 
which professes to review Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” altogether avoids 
entering ; nor is his method very clear, in his general discussion, o 
the genuineness and authenticity of those histories. Thus,— 





1 Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of.the Gospels. Part I. Remarks on 
Christianity and the Gospels, with particular Reference to Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” 
Part II. Portions of an unfinished Work. By Andrews Norton. Boston: 1855. 
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“In treating of the evidence which the Gospels themselves afford of their 


genuineness and of their authenticity, it is not worth while to attempt to make’ 
an artificial separation between those arguments which bear more directly of 


the one subject, and those which relate more particularly to the other. They 
run into each other, and are intimately blended together; and the ultimate 
purpose of both is the same. If the Gospels be authentic, that is, if their con- 
tents be true, they are genuine works of 

they were written by early and well-informed disciples of Christ, and it would 
be idle to ascribe them to any other disciples of Christ than those to whom the 
Christian world have ascribed them from the beginning.” —p. 10, 

The arguments for the genuineness and authenticity cannot run 
into each other, except by arguing in a circle, proving the genuineness 
by the authenticity, and the authenticity by the genuineness. Ex. 
tremely feeble and confused is what follows :— 

“Tn arguing from their contents to prove their genuineness, it is not practi- 
cable; and if it were practicable, it would not be desirable, to separate the 
arguments for their genuineness from those which establish the great truth, 
that they contain the authentic history of a miraculous revelation of God.” 

If the authenticity of the narratives could be independently esta- 
blished, there need be no argument at all about their genuineness, that 
question would become unimportant ; on the contrary, if the genuine- 
ness could be proved independently, it would have a very weighty 
bearing, but not more, on the discussion of their authenticity. The 
argument which floated in Professor Norton’s mind, must have been a 
circular hypothetical of this sort—If the narratives be authentic, they 
must have been written by well-informed disciples, and then, no doubt, 
by the particular disciples to whom they have been attributed “from 
the beginning ;” but if they were written by these disciples, which 
there is thus reason to think, there can be no doubt of their being 
authentic narratives. Norton’s deficiency in clearness and precision 
rendered him incapable of grappling with an elaborate criticism, or 
even of defining to himself where the pinch of his difficulty really 
lay in respect to the “ Evidences ;” for he is apparently quite uncon- 
scious of the gap which there is in the tradition, as in tracing upwards 
the external testimonies to the authorship of the Gospels, we approach 
what he vaguely calls “the beginning.” But besides this, his pecu- 
liar theological position, and the narrow standing-ground which that 
affords, placed him at the greatest disadvantage as a critic of Strauss. 
Giving up “ Inspiration,” but assuming that the Gospels are a “ Re- 
velation ;’ repudiating “ mysteries,’ but making “ miracles” the basis 
of Christianity,” he cuts otf arbitrarily, as not genuine, such portions 
as could not be received as part of a revelation—for instance, the two 
first chapters of Matthew—without carrying with them some doctrine 
which his own reason disowns; but he expects the rest of a supernatural 
narrative, which happens not to shock himself, to be received accord- 
ing to its letter; he has no sort of perception that the Christianity 
with which Reason is capable of reconciliation is not that of the letter 
of the Gospel Histories, but a series of intelligible facts, a doctrine of 
refined Theism, a teaching of most philanthropical morality, which lie 
wrapped up in that curiously embroidered envelope. 

But Professor Norton’s theological position, and the traditional habit 
into which he had formed himself of appealing to the words of Scrip- 


their supposed authors ; for, if true, 
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e as decisive—as “ revelations’ —in the Trinitarian and Unitarian 
wntroversies, led him into still worse errors; so distorted his judg- 
ment and warped the application of the little critical ability and Greek 
knowledge which he possessed, as to make his “Translation of the 
Gospels’’? altogether unreliable. Except in the substitution of modern 
for antiquated grammatical forms, which is a mere matter of taste, it 
is very seldom that his version is an improvement upon the old one, 
upon which he poured forth his contempt as the work of a priesthood. 
It is easy for little men mounted on the summit of the present to sneer 
at greater men than themselves who have descended into the vale of 
bygone years. Wycliffe was a “ Priest,” and so was Luther, and so 
were even the translators of the “ Authorized Version.” In their re- 
wective times and places there were none but priests learned enough 
for those works. We flatter ourselves that we have advanced beyond 
the days of “ Priesthoods.’’ But we should be sorry to think that 
Norton’s Translation of the Gospels is a fair measure of that advance ; 
that it exhibits the whole improvement of which the English version 
iscapable, or that his criticisms are to be taken as a sample of the 
English and American Greek scholarship which can be brought to bear 
upon it. 

"We should not pursue this notice further in the case of a posthu- 
mously published work unless we felt it necessary to show, that a 
theological school, which sets very high its own claims to enlighten- 
nent and freedom, is, in fact, as defined and as stereotyped as those with 
which it is in controversy ; that if it was once fluid, it has now become 
fixed ; that if it be not as high, it is as dry as more “orthodox”? com- 
munions ; but, above all, that the scholarship of its prominent men is 
not to be trusted much in texts indifferent, and never where the uncon- 
scious bias of preconceived opinion can lead it astray. Any schoolboy 
learning Greek might glorify himself over the translators of the English 
Bible by renderings such as “food”’ instead of “meat,” “at the root 
of the tree’’ instead of “unto,”’ “ without his cloak”’ instead of “naked;” 
but while an imperfect education may account for some of Norton’s 
renderings, it is almost impossible so to account for all. Turning to 
8t. John’s Gospel, we take at hazard— 

Chap. i. 1. The translation of 6 Adyo¢ is worded “ the Logos.” 

Now there is conveyed some sense, though for the most part an 
eroneous one, in the English version rendering of “the Word;’’ there 
isnone to English readers in “the Logos,” beyond the implication 
that this Logos is some individual subject or thmg. But the article 
in Greek, though it individualizes common names, does not indivi- 
dualize abstracts, it generalizes them. Thus no one would render 
} codéa in many places of the Book of Proverbs, parallel more or less 
with this passage of St. John, by “ Zhe Wisdom.”’—“ The Lord by the 
Wisdom hath founded the heavens;’’ or “ Zhe Wisdom crieth in the 
streets.’ So in Johni.1, not “In the beginning was the Reason,” 
but, “In the beginning was Reason, and Reason was with God, and 
Reason was [no other than] God.” 

Ver. 3. aavra &t avrov éyévero. Norton retains, “ All things were 





2 “A Translation of the Gospels. With Notes. By Andrews Norton. Vol. I. 
The Text. Vol. II. The Notes, Boston: 1855. 
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made by him,” &c.; yet there is no more a quasi-sexual masculine gen 
der to the Divine Reason of St. John, than a sexual feminine gende 
in the Divine Wisdom of Solomon. Why should not Norton, as, 
scholar free from Trinitarian traditions, have rendered, where there is 
no poetical personification, “ it ”’?—‘“ All things were made by it, and 
without it was not anything made that was made.” 

i. 4. évabrp fun iy, x. 7.4.—“In him was the source of blessedness, 
and the source of blessedness was the light for man.” 

Ver. 14. dd&av we povoyevoic rapa rarpoc,— the glory of the only- 
begotten of the Father,’’ English version. Norton is better, but feeble 
—‘“Such as an only son receives from a father ;” rather “a glory as of 
an only-begotten one from a father.” 

Ver 15. 'O ériow pov—éri mpwrdc pov jv. “He who was to come 
after me has gone before me, because he was my superior.” So avoiding 
violently the theological inference from zpwroe, “ before,”’ English ver- 
sion; 7.e. “prior,” or “ previous.” 

Ver. 16. é& rot Anpwparoc, “ of his inexhaustible store.’”? Why not 
simply “fulness ?”’ 

Ib. yxapw dvri ydpiroc, “ favour upon favour :’ 

dering of dyri. 
- Ib. i) xdpec wat } adHOeca, “the favour and the truth.” Norton is 
utterly helpless with the Greek article; it ought not to be rendered 
into English when placed before abstracts absolutely taken ; just as in 
French, La sagesse, Wisdom, Le bonheur, happiness; although, la 
sagesse de V homme, the wisdom of man, &e. We really beg pardon for 
these rudiments. Let us turn further on. 

x. 18. dudele aiper avriyv—ébovoiay Exw Oeivat airiy, x.7r.ru “No one 
takes it from me, but I lay it down of my own accord. I am commis- 
sioned to lay it down, and I am commissioned to receive it again,” 
mad afety avrqv. ’Eovaia is full power and liberty of action, as 
1 Cor. vii. 4, “ The wife hath not power (ébovoraZer) of her own body, 
but the husband.” So 1 Cor. viii. frequently éovsia, “this liberty of 

yours,’—“have we not power to eat and to drink ?”’—“ we have not 
used this power :’? and particularly 1 Cor. vi. 12, “ All things are law- 
ful for me (éeorcv), but all things are not expedient: all things are lawful 
for me (in my power), but I will not be brought under the power of 
any,” éLovovacOqoopat. There is thus in éfoveia an absence of all restraint 
from without—nothing whatever like a commission ; but the inference 
in John x. 18, from Christ’s full power to lay down and take up his 
life, did not square with Norton’s particular theology. 

xv. 26. mapaxAnrog is “ the Teacher” entirely without authority. 

xvi. 13, 14. Thus translated—“ When he the Spirit of the Truth 
comes (missing the 2 aor. subj. X07), he will be our guide to the whole 
truth, for he will not speak from himself, but will speak what he hears 
(missing the exhaustive doa, and the aor. subj. dkoven), and he will ex- 
plain (dvayyeXei, rather announce, declare) to you the events which are 
éoming. He will glorify me, for he will take what is mine (é« rod 
én0v, omitting the partitive force of é), and communicate it (dvayyedei) 
to you. Whatever (zayra omitted) the Father has is mine; hence 
said, he will take of mine (é« r. «.), and communicate it to you,” 


(avayyeXei). 
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ine gengy xvii. 17. “Consecrate them (ayiacov, “Sanctify,” English version, 
- gendex and so below uniformly) to thyself by the knowledge of the truth, thy 
on, as qm doctrine is the Truth” (6 Ad-yoe 6 od¢ adjOerd gore, improperly inserting 
there ism the definite article). But in ver.19, “For their sakes I devote myself 
‘it, andl (tyeaZw guavrov), that they all may be devoted to thee” (dow jyac- 
pévot) : apparently so rendered to avoid any doctrine of Sanctification. 
sedness™ Biblical criticism will then become honest, when Christian theology 
iscontent to regard the writings of the New Testament as products 
e only.— rather than as sources, but not before; the hands of criticism are 
t feeble guided or tied by dogmatism. And those who adopt the views of 
y as off™ Norton, must be content to be warned against dogmatism, for they 
too may be enslaved to it; though they have revolted against a dog- 
) comef™ matism more ancient—it may be more complicated and astounding— 
roiding™ it may be more perfectly developed, more consistent and more logically 
sh ver-@@ constructed than their own. And if Reason is to be conciliated with 
Christianity, it is not with the Christianity of the letter, but with that 
hy not which lies on the other side of the letter; and the Gospel-revelation 
is to be sought not in, but ¢hrough and beyond the words of Scrip- 
e ren-@ ture histories. 
Mr. Heywood deserves our thanks for putting the valuable work of 
‘ton is the late Dr. Von Bohlen, within the reach of the general English 
dered | public. Peter Von Bohlen was born at Wiippel, in Oldenburg, in 1796 ; 
; as in the poverty of his parents’ circumstances seemed to exclude him from 
th, la @ all possibility of qualifying himself as a schoolmaster, which was the 
on for object of his early ambition; his low stature ‘disqualified him for the 
| army. In 1814, he obtained an engagement in a mercantile house in 
o one Hamburg, where he learned English; he was afterwards admitted as a 
nmis- free scholar to the school in that city, and received encouragement in 
ain,” i his studies from English and other friends. As he showed a natural 
n, as MM taste for oriental languages his patrons assisted him in the necessary 
ody, MM expenses for pursuing his University education at Halle, under Gesenius 
ty of Mand others. Von Bohlen also studied at Bonn, Arabic under Freytag 
> not @ and Sanscrit with Schlegel; in 1824, he proceeded to the University of 
law- @f Berlin, where he attended Bopp. In the following year he removed to 
wful @ Kénigsberg as a private teacher, with a government salary of 60/. 
er of M ayear, rising afterwards, through the usual grades of extraordinary 
‘aint @ and ordinary professor, to an increase of -15/. a-year in his stipend. It 
ence # is owing to the necessity, real or supposed, for justifying the aspirant’s 
his § elevation through these several gradations, that “private teachers,” 
“extraordinary”? and “ ordinary professors” in the German Universi- 
. ties, are so prolific in literary works. The same cause which accounts 
uth ff for the multitude, accounts also for the very varied merit of these 
nole # productions. And so miserable is the endowment of the chairs, or, to 
ars fuse the far more appropriate Teutonic word, the “stools” of the pro- 
ex- §f fessors, that it is a grievous temptation to the more eminent men, 
are ff when once they have engaged the attention of the public, to neglect 
rod # more or less the proper duties of their offices, for the prosecution of 
<i) fj literary undertakings and employments, on which a wider fame 
el depends. This, however, was not the case with Von Bohlen, and 
u,” f in 1836, he had at Kénigsberg “forty-seven pupils in his class on 
(Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]—New Szntzs, Vol. IX. No, I. Q 
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archeology, nineteen scholars on his exposition of Job; and some 
students either in Sanscrit or Arabic.” He died in 1840. : 
: Von Bohlen’s greatest work was the “ Ancient India,” published at 
K6nigsberg in 1830; the work now translated was published in 1835; 
The happiest, and perhaps that which will prove the most influential of 
his conjectures, is that which traces the origin of the Jewish tradition, 
eoncerning an universal deluge to the phenomena presented by the 
floods of Mesopotamia, the original seat of the Hebrew race. Others of 
his results do not approve themselves to us so obviously—and there is 
not-unfrequently a want of definiteness and of consistency in the way 
in which he presents them. Thus, concerning the date of the so-called 
Books of Moses, he sums up :— 

* It has been shown, that the errors of the Pentateuch in regard both to 
geography and history, its mythical chronology and anachronisms, as well as 
its fictitious names and numbers bring it very nearly to the reign of Josiah; 
and that the peculiarities of its more recent language and express allusions to 
the so-called captivity concur in pointing to the same date.”—Vol. i. p. 277. 
Here the Pentateueh is spoken of as though it were one homogeneous 
composition of the date of the reign of Josiah, or thereabouts ; and 
again :— 

*- “The Pentateuch makes its first appearance about the period of the Baby- 
lonish exile.”—Ib. p. 289. 
But then he says, 

“The Pentateuch forms a complete work in itself and (leaving out of view 
the different degrees of antiquity possessed by particular parts and the earlier 
appearance of Deuteronomy) the portions of which it is composed have been so 
arranged,” &c.—P. 290. 

And afterwards inconsistently enough concerning the book of Deutero- 
nomy, that it 

“Shows more internal connexion than those which precede it; it is written 
in a diffuse and rhetorical style and not unfrequently adopts a moralising tone, 
or that style of paternal admonition which characterizes the later prophets. 
Fhe language is clearly that of the Jeter literary period, as De Wette and 
Gesenius have completely succeeded in showing. In short, both the style of ex- 
pression and the mode of conception belong completely to the period of the 
Babylonish exile.” —Page 296. 

' The style of Deuteronomy cannot be both earlier and later; it cannot 
belong to the later literary period, while the other books, which 
do not show those characteristics, are later than it. That the book of 
Deuteronomy is later than the rest of the Pentateuch we think to be 
evidenced both from the style and from the treatment of its subject; 
and it seems to us most probable, that the book said to have been 
found in the temple by Hilkiah the priest, in the reign of Josiah, was 
not the Pentateuch, or the whole of the law, but the Book of 
Deuteronomy only. It consists apparently of a condensation of the 
law, together with certain elaborate promises and threatenings suitable 
to the policy of those who then produced it; it contains also evidence 
of a transition to a purer conception of the dealings of God with 
‘mien and of a recognition of his equity and justice towards indi- 
viduals, which is found in the later prophets, particularly Ezekiel 
(see chapter xviii.),. but not found in the older law. It is clear from 
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internal evidence that Deuteronomy must have been a development 
upon Exodus and Leviticus. Thus, we read Deut. xxiv. 16:—* The 
fathers shall not be put to death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put. ta 
death for his own sins.”’ 

This sentiment is expressly quoted, 2 Kings xiv. 6, and 2Chron.xxv.4, 
when Amaziah destroyed the murderers of his father, but would 
not destroy their children.. The common date of Amaziah himself 
is about 830 B.c., but the compilation of the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles is of the time of the return from the captivity, not before the 
age of Ezekiel. We cannot, it is true, infer with certainty anything 
toncerning a whole book, from the occurrence of such a quotation, for 
the passage in Deuteronomy may have been interpolated to suit the 
history, or both may have been interpolated to suit the more spi- 
tual preaching of the later prophet. Yet the sentiment is not 
foreign to the book of Deuteronomy, though it is foreign to the rest of 
the law, and however late Deuteronomy be placed, we cannot see that 
it by any means carries with it the rest of the Pentateuch. 

Some other of Von Bohlen’s arguments, though acute and critical, 
we equally inconclusive. Thus, even if the imagery in the three first 
chapters of Genesis, and particularly in the third, betrays an oriental 
origin, it will by no means follow, that those images and the doctrines 
they signified were learnt by the Hebrews at the time of the captivity ; 
for if there be any thread of truth in the traditional history of that 
race, its original seats were, as we have noticed, on the borders of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and if Solomon be not altogether a mythical 
person, there was intercourse with the East in his day, which would 
tuable the importing of such allegorical representations. 

There cannot thus be given a fair view of Von Bohlen’s merits, 
which are those of a learned, acute, and ingenious critic, nor of his 
demerits, which are, that he is too impatient and conjectural. This 
book is much to be recommended to those who will take his state- 
ments, not as conclusions, but as hypotheses, and who have learning 
md patience sufficient to verify or modify them ; it is not to be recom- 
mended to rambling readers. 

In this edition, Hebrew words are reduced into the common 
European character, with the introduction of the aspirate (‘) for 7} and 
the lenis(’) for yy and Y; wedo not think that the latter mark should 
be made to represent two distinct elements, and that it would be a 
light improvement on the Hebrew-English alphabet employed, to ex- 
press y by anuswara, or by a simple dot. 

The “Second Series of Sermons,” by the late Mr. Robertson, of 


Brighton, surpasses the former volume in the interest of the subjects 
treated, and even in the excellences of the author’s peculiarly rich 
ad forcible style. Religion, to be worth anything, must be applicable 
to the affairs of the human world as they move on; it must be con- 
cerned with and affect relations as. well as individualities. From the 





* “Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton.” By the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., Incumbent. 2nd Series, London: 1855. 
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first Sermon on Christ’s Judgment respecting Inheritance on Luke xii, 
138—15, we make room for one extract :— 

*' “The great problem which lies before Europe for solution is, or will be, this 
«Whether the present possessors of the soil have an exclusive right to do what 
they will with their own, or, whether a larger claim may be put in by the work- 
man for a share in the profits? Whether capital has hitherto given to labour 
its just part, or not ? bour is at present making an appeal like that of this 
petitioner, to the Church, to the Bible, to God. ‘ Master, speak unto my bro- 
ther, that he divide the inheritance with me.’ 

‘Now, in the mere setting of that question to rest, Christianity is not inte. 
rested. That landlords should become more liberal, and employers more mer- 
ciful ; that tenants should be more honourable, and workmen more unselfish ; 
that would be, indeed, a glorious thing—a triumph of Christ’s cause: and any 
arrangement of the inheritance thence resulting, would be a real coming of the 
kingdom. But whether the soil of the country and its capital shall remain the 
property of the rich, or become more available for the poor, the rich and the 
poor remaining selfish as before—whether the selfish rich shall he able to keep, 
: the selfish poor to take, is a matter, religiously speaking, of profound indif- 
erence. 


Mr. Robertson did not avoid any theological controversies of his 
day, and frequently cut through the disputations of opposite parties 
with a tertium quid, striking and effectual. Those who feel any 
remaining interest in the Gorham controversy, should read the 
fourth and fifth Sermons in the present volume on the subject 
of “ Baptism.” 

Always glad to meet the accomplished author of “The Signs of the 
Times,’* we may confess that we would prefer to meet him 
on any other subject rather than on that which has suggested his 
present Letters; rather in the field of critical history or of philolo- 
gical investigation, than on that of ecclesiastical differences. It may 
be true that other labours entered into by himself, or by others under 
his auspices, may have their connexion in his own mind with one 
plan of illustrating the religious history of the great human family, 
and of contributing materials for the solution of speculative and prac- 
tical problems which that history has rolled on unsolved to the 
present day. But if there be this comprehensiveness of design in the 
works of Dr. Bunsen, the interest which attaches to them severally is 
derived to most readers, not from the plan, if there be a definite one, 
to which they belong, but from their separate execution. And if 
there be this comprehensiveness in the mind of the learned author, it 
is some matter of regret, that its range should be comparatively 
narrowed, even for a while, by the application of his attention to local 
and temporary polemics, although these in themselves embrace 
a tolerably large field. 

The Letters, of which the present work consists, have been suggested 
partly by the observation of a recently growing strength in the 
hierarchical principle in the West of Europe generally, evidenced in 





4 **Die Zeichen der Zeit. Briefe an Freunde iiber die Gewissens freiheit und das 


Recht der christliche Gemeinde.” Von Christian Karl Josias Bunsen, Kin 


Preuss, w. g. Rath, Dr. d. Philos, u. d. Theol. Zwei Binde, Leipzig. 1855. 
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the open manifestation of a persecuting spirit on the part of the 
Church of Rome, and in the development of the Anglican Puseyism, 
and partly and more especially by the proofs which have been for 
many years accumulating, and the meaning of which is no longer to 
be mistaken, of the failure of that great royal ecclesiastical experiment 
—the United Evangelical Church of Prussia. The congregational 
principle, which is founded on the personal Christian consciousness, 
will alone, according to Dr. Bunsen, be able to counteract the 
hierarchical spirit elsewhere, and enable the re-construction on a sure 
and popular basis of an Evangelical Church of Prussia. 

The persecutions of the Madiai and of Domenico Cecchetti in 
Tuscany, and of Vorezynski in Prague, are not very impressive to the 
general mind in England; and the contest abroad, particularly in 
Baden, between the Papal power and the state, has not awakened 
in this country generally an apprehension that Rome may exercise 
here an authority over marriages, over the education of children 
superseding the natural authority of the parent, over the free disposi- 
tion of property. And much as the Pope is traditionally abhorred, 
few Englishmen consider practically how it may be feasible to place 
legal restraints upon the exercise of his power in this realm, without 
impeaching the doctrine of liberty of consctence and of religion ; the 
national mind is too hazy or too inert to draw around that liberty to 
particular persons the limitations which are required by the common 
safety of all and the liberties of others—the limitations of public 
policy, morals, decency, and convenience. One considerable portion, 
therefore, of these letters may not be read in England with the 
interest which in fact they deserve, by reason of the nearness of their 
subject to ourselves. Another considerable portion likewise, concern- 
ing a matter foreign altogether to ourselves, will not invite so much 
attention in this country as it deserves for its intrinsic importance. 
It is respecting this latter that we shall venture to say a few words. 

The King Frederick William the Third entertained a hope, that it 
might be reserved for him to accomplish a work, at least in part, whieh 
many able and excellent men since the time of the Reformation had 
laboured at in vain. He thought that he might be able, if not perhaps 
to reunite the whole of European Christendom, at least the whole of 
European Protestantism, or if not the whole of European Protestantism 
(we use the word Protestant in its general English sense) at anyrate the 
Lutheran and Reformed Communions of Prussia into one Evangelical 
National Church. The fusion which was inaugurated in the Royal 
Chapel in 1817, was well received at first, and inasmuch as the sepa- 
rate creeds and separate catechisms of the original confessions were 
not interfered with, it was hoped that differences would subside of 
themselves, without anything being given up by one party to the 
other; that they would receive the Eucharist together, and join 
together in a common, though meagre, liturgical form. It would be 
too long to trace the several royal ordinances issued in this and the 
last reign, by which a church or rather a church order was constituted, 
ander which the two confessions should work, and by acceptance of 
which they should become welded into one national institution. It 
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is sufficient to notice that the effect has been not to unite two com. 
munions into one, but to multiply two communions into three. Thus 
in 1852, Stahl, and afterwards Cappell, members of the high consistory 
(Oberkirchenrath), declared themselves as pure Lutherans, Von 
Uchtritz, Neander, Strauss, Von Miihler, Twesten, Richter, 1s 
Lutherans “ according to the form expressed in the order of the privy 
council of February 28, 1834.’’ The Chaplain-general and Dr. Sneth- 
lage declared themselves as “ Reformed,” with a similar explanation. 
But Dr. Nitzch announced himself to “belong to both confessions, 
that is to say, to the consensus of the two.” 

How is it, asks Dr. Bunsen, that the purpose of two pious kings is 
thus frustrated? The answer is to be found in the strength of the 
hierarchical principle, which has shown itself particularly in the old 
Lutheran party of which Stahl is the head: it is to be found also, in 
part, in the absence of a sufficiently popular element in the foundation 
itself of the National Church. 

It is easy to criticize plans which their friends and projectors acknow- 
ledge with disappointment to be failures, and we have no right to 
trouble our readers with observations on the condition of the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of Prussia in their political relations. But we may 
venture to observe, that sufficient attention ean scarcely have been 
paid by the founders of this United Church of Prussia to the attempt 
and failure of Calixtus to effect a syncretism or aggregation between 
the very same confessions, the Lutheran and the Reformed. His 
designs embraced, indeed, at one time of his life, a still wider range; 
but the inflexible opposition which ‘he encountered on the part of what 
we may call the high and dry Lutherans, should have been a warning 
to any ecclesiastical reformer, that the Lutheran creed is essentially 
exclusive, and that that communion ean’ admit of no fusion with any 
other until she is other than she has been as yet. 

In the course of these discussions the term confederation has been 
used, which does not-seem to meet with much favour from Dr. Bunsen; 
but it deserves serious consideration whether a confederation might 
not be possible, where a fusion is impossible; nay, whether something 
less than confederation—mutual recognition—would not be all which 
is required by Christian charity between distinct communions, and be 
much more likely to serve the catise of human amelioration, by the 
common action of churches for moral ends, than a forced and unna- 
tural alliance between bodies having many points of difference, which 
become more irritating the closer they are brought into contact. 

In international relations it is common for states mutually to re- 
cognise each other as states,—as members of the great human family, 
—even when their constitutions are utterly dissimilar, and their policy 

in many things altogether antagonistic: between other nations there 
may be found alliances of varying- degrees of intimacy, but the cause 
of peace and civilization would be no gainer by the attempt to ally 
closely all states which recognise each other, ‘or to confederate for all 
purposes those which are allied for some. In like manner the experi- 
ment yet remains to be tried of a recognition of churches, with for- 
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bearance of any attempt to improve that recognition into fusion, 
confederation, or even what is called full communion. 

Dr. Bunsen thinks that the remedy for the present distracted state 
of ecclesiastical affairs in Prussia, as well as an antidote to the hierar- 
chical poison elsewhere, is to be found in the congregational principles 
grounded on liberty of conscience and personal conviction. No doubt 
that would be a self-sustaining form of Church, which should be 
founded on the perfect convergence of the personal convictions of its 
members. But until the objects of Christian conviction shall be 
acknowledged to be other than they are at present, we see no pro- 
bability of such convergence being realizable. Of Dr. Bunsen’s 
own stand-point with respect to those objects we cannot presume to 
speak with certainty. But it may be gathered, we think, from these 
letters, that he does not stand upon the dry theology of the three creeds, 
nor upon the Augustan confession as a whole; nor upon the central 
doctrine of it, justification by faith, as a doctrine; nor upon 
the subjective realization of justification by faith in Christ’s 
merits; nor upon a sense of election in the Calvinistic sense; nor 
upon union with Christ’s mystical body through divine sacraments ; he 
seems to approximate very closely to the Moravian type, but without 
running into the extravagances of the “ Blut-Theologie;”’ to be pene- 
trated with an ardent love for the person of the Saviour, yet leaving in 
uncertainty or rather in vagueness what are the predicates which: 
properly belong to that person; and, above all, he is actuated with 
the most sincere desire for the benefit of the whole human race; 
warmed with an especial love towards those who number themselves 
in that society which Christ came upon earth to found. It is not for 
the sake of intrusion, or for the sake of throwing what to some may 
seem a slur, upon an eminent and excellent person, that we put such 
hypotheses, but because it is not possible to form any definite con- 
ception of the frame which Dr. Bunsen thinks the Christian society 
may take, or of the probability of his hopes being realized, unless some 
opinion be formed concerning his own views. We have said that, the 
failure of the projects of Calixtus might have served as a warning to the 
founders of the: Evangelical Church of Prussia, not to be sanguine con< 
cerning their design of union; for to be crowned with success. it would 
require the, adinission, tacit or express, on the part of one or both of the 
confessions, that the differences which parted them were in non-essen- 
tials, —which would be to abjure their own historical antecedents and 
their own corporate life; or an acknowledgment that, though their 
differences were in essentials, they were willing to forget those essential, 
differences and reduce themselves to ministries of separate cults under 
a state order,—which would be to commit a suicide on their own con- 
science and voluntarily to abdicate the highest functions. And if the 
failure of Calixtus should have suggested these reflections, the failure 
of Zinzendorf should inspire equal misgiving in the mind of the philan- 
thropic Christian, whether it be feasible to form. brotherhoods, either 
across different communions or within their several boundaries on the 
moral basis of the personal conscience, until the general Christian in< 
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tellect is much more enlightened than it is at present. The Moravian 
Brethren have become nothing else than a sect in Germany and in 
England, failing to continue themselves as an inner nucleus of life in 
separate communions according to a different Zropus in each; and in 
saying this no dishonour is intended to a brotherhood eminent for its 
labours of love, and which obtained in England, about a century ago, 
a Parliamentary and even an ecclesiastical recognition for missionary 
services in the colonies, at a time when neither Churchmen nor Dis- 
senters had life in their communions for such undertakings. 

But if the objects of the Christian faith are thought to lie beyond 
the range of the ordinary perception, and if, with respect to those 
objects, there cannot be differences of opinion without a presumption 
of moral guilt in the holders of all opinions but one; if a spiritual 
insight be ultimately appealed to as the test of the truth by those 
who worship God as an Unity, and those who worship him under a 
Trinity of Persons, by those who venerate Christ as a man, and those 
who pray to him as God-man, by those too who worship Mary as 
an immaculate woman and Queen of Heaven; if there be no common 
sense of humanity which can decide between such differences or ovgr- 
ride them, then it is hopeless to expect that Christians will ever think 
together, or work together long, or well, even for non-doctrinal pur- 
poses ; then it is inevitable, that the attempt to found Christianity in 
a permanent form, upon individual consciousness, will lead to more and 
more subdivisions of the Christian name. States may negotiate con- 
cerning a little more and a little less of material and temporal interest; 
but churches, whether hierarchical or congregational, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, or Independent, claiming to be in possession of divine 
truth, cannot negotiate for the surrender of any part of so precious a 
treasure; there can be a Peace of Westphalia concerning endowments 
ef churches, and toleration of worship, private or public, and the ex; 
ternal rights of communions acknowledged, honoured, or dominant; 
but no such peace can be accepted by churches as to their doc- 
trines, as long as they esteem their doctrines to be a sacred deposit, 
— - is a weakness in any statesman to meddle with such intractable 
matter. 

If, however,—as that which was the church of the future to Dr. 
Bunsen ten years ago, is not now about to be,—he thinks that he sees 
another future of union and peace in Germany, which as yet we do not 
see in England, we shall listen with attention to the further revelations 
of the seer; and according to his word, that “ History, as she is the 
judge of the past, so is she the prophetess of the future,”’ we shall look 
with interest for a forthcoming work on the world’s history, that we 
may obtain more insight than is yet given to ourselves concerning the 
world’s prophecy. 

A theology of a very, different kind from Dr. Bunsen’s is presented 
in “ Lights and Shadows in the Present Condition of the Church,’® 


5 “Schatten und Licht in dem gegen wartigen Zustande der Kirche. Neun 
Abhandlungen iiber christliche Wahrheiten fiir unsere Zeit von Charles J. J. Bohm. 
co einem Vorwort von Dr. H. W. J. Thiersch.” Frankfurt a.M. und Erlangen. 
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by Herr Bohm. It is confessed by Dr. Thiersch not to be of native 
growth, and was probably learnt in England, where the author, a 
Dane by birth, had for some time resided. The subjects treated of, 
and in a way to satisfy the highest possible Anglo-Catholic, are 
Holy Baptism and Regeneration, the Holy Catholic Church, the Holy 
Sacrament of the Eucharist and the True Presence of Christ’s Body 
and Blood therein, the Christian Altar, and Christian Priesthood, with 
the Divine Right of Tithes. Some apology is made by Dr. Thiersch 
inthe Preface, for defects of style, which are attributed to the foreign 
extraction and residence of the author. 

Viewing the immense area over which it spreads, the numbers of 
human beings who for many centuries have been subjected to its in- 
fluence, the permanent hold which it has taken on society, the mighty 
and influential institutions to which it has given rise, and which in 
tun lend strength to it, there is no phenomenon in the religious his- 
tory of mankind more striking than that of Buddhism. We say ad- 
visedly no phenomenon, for we cannot except Christianity itself, from 
the philosophical point of view. Buddhism, which dates apparently 
from the seventh century before the Christian era, has been more 
catholic than Christianity in the numbers of its followers (estimated 
at present by some at 300 millions), and in the immensity of the 
rgions submitted to it, and which it has occupied for ages undis- 
turbed——lands where the foot of no apostle ever penetrated, and where 
the faintest echo of the gospel was never heard. But Christianity has 
been more catholic than it in the greater variety of races which it has 
subjected, and which have developed its several forms, and in the 
higher intellectual and moral attainments which it has won to its 
kingdom. This phenomenon, however, old as it is in the world, is 
comparatively new to our observation, for it is only within the last 
quarter of a century that the researches of Orientalists have gathered 
the materials for any knowledge respecting it. A most interesting 
résumé of the results already obtained, is to be found in M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire’s work on that subject ;° it consists, with little variation, 
of articles which have recently appeared separately in the Journal des 
Savants. M. St. Hilaire jirst treats of the age of Buddhism, and fol- 
lowing principally M. Eugéne Burnoux, fixes a minimum date for the 
birth of the Buddha in the seventh century B.c. It is true that the 
contents of the Buddhist works themselves supply no dates, and the 
inferences are uncertain by which any date of the lifetime of Cakya- 
mouni himself can be deduced. If the indications of the Cingalese 
documents be followed, the death of the Buddha is placed in B.c. 543. 
According to deductions from Chinese authorities, it might have taken 
place much earlier; and if the Buddhist character of the rock inserip- 
tions at Guirnar, Delhi, and Bhabra, be acknowledged, the spread of 
the religion in those countries, from 200 to 400 years before the 
Christian era, is established. Megasthenes met with Buddhists on 
the banks of the Ganges; and time must be allowed for the rise of 





° “Du Bouddhisme.” Par M. J. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Membre de I'Institut. 
Paris, 1855, 
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Buddhism in its original seat in Central India, for its expulsion as 4 
heresy from the bosom of Brahmanism, its development as a specific 
religion, and its distribution, not in a line, but on an immense are of 
countries conterminous with India proper. M.St. Hilaire then treats 
of the life and character of Gakyamouni, and endeavours to elicit the 
historical element from the absurd legends in which it is enveloped. 
But the most interesting part of the work is that in which the author 
discusses the morality and doctrine of Gakyamouni, and endeavours to 
estimate them fairly, both with reference to the circumstances under 
which the Reformer appeared, and to our own better knowledge. 
Cakyamouni intends to be a benefactor, and in some sort a re 
deemer of the human race, not by immolating himself for them, but 
by showing them the way of escape from the evil which is their in- 
heritance. To appreciate his doctrine, we must presuppose not merely 
a state of society degraded by caste institutions, or debased by or- 
dinary selfishness, but one in which misery was felt to be distinctly 
predominant, and evidently the lot of man. With this overwhelming 
sense of human wretchedness is to be coupled the Brahmanical doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, each migration from form to form and 
condition to condition depending as effect upon cause, upon that which 
has preceded it. It is the work, therefore, of the great benefactor, not 
only to teach man how to alleviate the miseries of his present state, 
but how to cut the thread of destiny which binds him to a perpetual 
succession of conditions, in each of which he will pay the penalty of 
the faults which he has committed in that which went before. The 
moral precepts, therefore, of the Buddha alleviate present misery, and 
prepare the ascetic for the method of contemplation whereby he is to 
attain hereafter to a state of nirvana, or perfect detachment from the 
universe. In the hope of recurring at some future time to this in- 
teresting subject, we can now only recommend the work of M. St. 
Hilaire, as embodying information to be met with otherwise in 
many different and not always accessible publications, and in the 
transactions of learned societies; while suitable for the perusal of the 
learned orientalist, it is also engaging to the general reader. 

Under a title of rather too large a pretence, Mr. Robins? investigates 
the evidence for the claim of Papal supremacy and infallibility. He 
considers that to be. the pivot question in the present state of the 
controversy with ,Rome, and he is bold enough to follow the Roman 
controversialist. to the battle-ground of his own choosing. For many 
purposes this work will be found very useful ; a great store of facts is 
collected in it; and the. authorities on the Romish side are carefully. 
investigated ; the statements are temperate and lucid; the. style is 
not ambitious of ornament, but is not destitute.of force. 

We have to notice the very able work of Mr. Herbert Spencer on 
Psychology,®:to which, however, we fear justice cannot be done within 





_.” ‘*The whole Evidence against the Devices of the Roman Church.” By San- 
derson Robins, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, Dover. London: Longmans. 185. 
8 “The Principles of Psychology.” By Herbert Spencer, Author of “ Social 
Statics.” London: Longmans, 1855. 
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the utmost space that we can assign to it. And we must say, 
that not only does the treatise spread itself over a very wide range of 
subject, but its bulk is increased beyond ordinary limits by an over- 
elaborateness of statement, an excess of illustration, and an accumu- 
lation of argument which oftentimes becomes wearisome without 
aiding conviction. In abstract speculations, precision and terseness are 
excellences especially to be aimed at, and he will most effectually reach 
the understandings of his readers who can express his meaning in the 
fewest and the simplest words; he will not easily succeed in con- 
vincing them who dissipates his argument into innumerable replies 
and rejoinders and artificial logical dichotomies. 

Mr. Spencer thus lays down as the basis of a strong realistic doctrine, 
that which he calls the “ Universal Postulate.”’ ‘“ That beliefs exist is 
the fundamental fact, and beliefs which invariably exist are those which 
both rationally and of necessity we must adopt,” and “ the inconceiv- 
ability of its negation is the test by which we ascertain whether a given 
belief invariably exists or not.” If the belief can be thought away, it 
is not necessary or invariable ; and thus beliefs are seen to be graduated. 
Some can be thought away easily, when we may be said to have a weak 
belief; some with more or less of effort, in which case our belief is 
stronger; but if it be impossible to change: our belief, it is one of the 


highest order. 


“Mean what we may by the word truth, we have no desire but to hold that 
abelief which is proved by the inconceivableness of its negation to invariably 
exist, is true. We have no other guarantee for the reality of consciousness, of 
sensations of personal. existence; we have no other guarantee for any axiom ; 
we haye no other guarantee for any step in a demonstration. Hence, as being 
taken for granted in every act of the understanding, it must be regarded as the 
Universal Postulate-”—-p. 31, 


But it is acknowledged that beliefs, the negations of which were once 
deemed inconceivable, have since been shown not to be true beliefs and 
vice versd—as when the ancients thought the existence of antipodes 
impossible. Mr. Spencer considers the solution of this difficulty to be 
met by distinguishing between those appeals to the “ Universal Pos- 
tulate,” in which the act of thought is decomposable, and those in 
which it is wndecomposable : and that in proportion to the number of 
concepts in a proposition, to the number of transitions from concept 
to concept, the fallibility of the test increases; we lose faith in a long 
series of steps, as even in the result of simply adding a tall column of 
figures—hence “ that must be the most certain conclusion which in- 
volves the postulate the fewest times.”—p. 33. These positions being 
granted, it follows that thé current realistic belief has a higher 
guarantee than any other belief whatsoever ; that “ Realism is the only 
rational creed; and that all adverse creeds are self-destructive.”— 
p- 59.. As a basis of psychological science, a canon of belief is insuffi- 
cient; certain things believed, assured to us by the immediate appli- 
cation of that canon, must be assumed for that purpose; and these are 
‘no other than the facts acknowledged by Realism; that we exist, and 
that the external world has an objective existence. 
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The second part is devoted to a Special Analysis of the reasoning 
process, which ultimately, in its most complex forms as well as in its 
most simple, is resolved into “ the establishment of a definite relation 
between two definite relations;” the connexion between reasoning and 
classification is pointed out, which leads to speak of the Perception of 
Objects and their Attributes. The consideration follows of the Per 
ceptions of Space, Time, Motion, and Resistance ; and it is concluded 
that 


“ Perception is a discerning of the relation or relations between states of cou 
sciousness, partly presentative and partly representative; which states of 
consciousness are themselves known only to the extent involved in the know. 
ledge of their relations. Under its simplest form—a form, however, of which 
the adult mind has few if any examples—perception is the consciousness of 
a single relation. More commonly, a number of relations are simultancously 
presented and represented; and the relations between these relations are co- 
gnised. Most frequently, the relations of relations of relations ave the objects 
of perception, Unable as we are to transcend consciousness, we can know a 
relation only as some modification of consciousness. The original modifications 
of consciousness are the feclings produced in us by subjective and objective 
activities; and any further modifications of consciousness must be such as result 
from combinations of these original ones. In all their various kinds and com- 
pounds, what we call relations can be to us nothing more than the modes in 
which we are affected by the comparison of sensations, or remembered sensi 
tions, or both. Hence, what we have next to do, is, first to resolve the special 
kinds of relations into the more general kinds ; and then to ascertain what are 
the ultimate phenomena of consciousness which the primordial relations ex- 
press.”—p. 285, 


As all reasoning and all perception is ultimately resolvable into con 
sciousness of likeness and unlikeness, these states of consciousness can 
only be further resolved, or rather described, as change and no change 
in consciousness ; and the relation of sequence falls likewise under the 
same expression of a change in consciousness, Consciousness therefore 
consists of changes variously combined; change is the very condition 
of its continuance, and its various phenomena are resolvable into 
changes—a state of perfectly homogeneous consciousness is a negation 
of consciousness. 


“We have seen that the condition on which only consciousness can begin 
to exist, is the occurrence of a change of state; oa that this change of state 
necessarily gencrates the terms of a relation of unlikeness .-. . and consciousness 
can continue only so long as changes continue—ouly so long as relations of 
unlikeness are being established. Hence, then, consciousness can neither exist 
nor be maintained without the occurrences of differences in its state. It must 
be ever passing from one state into a different state. In other words—there 
must be « continuous differentiation of its states. But we have also seen that 
the states of consciousness successively arising can become clements of thought 
only by being known as like certain before-expericneed states. Intelligence 
can only arise by the organization, by the arrangement, by the classification of 
these states . . . in being known, each state must become one with certain pre- 
vious states—must be integrated with those previous states. Each successive 
act of knowing must be an act of integrating. Under its most general aspect, 
therefore, all mental action whatsocver is definable as the continuous differen- 
tiation and integration of states of consciousness.” —p. 333. 
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Having conducted the inquirer to this point, that the combined 
perception of change and sameness is essential to all consciousness and 
intelligence, Mr. Spencer opens his General Synthesis with some ex- 
cellent remarks on the method of guiding ourselves towards true 
hypotheses ; he observes, 

“That a peculiarity observed to be common to cases that are widely distinct, 
is more likely to be a fundamental peculiarity, than one which is observed to be 
common to cases that are nearly related; and it is obviously our policy, when 
seeking the most general characteristic of any category, not to compare the 
f co. (| istances contained in it with each other, but to compare them with instances 
tes of (contained in some allied category.” —p. 347. 


— Following this method, the phenomena of intelligence are compared 
ess of fg With those of vital activity in its lower forms ; manifestations of change 
‘ously @ at essential both to intelligence and the lowest life, and the mani- 
re eo. ( festations of change, both in the thinking and living being, correspond 
bjects f# to changes in the circumstances in which they are placed, and the 
iowa ff environment which surrounds them. The degree of life varies as the 
itions fH degree of correspondence between the organism of a living being and 
tive Hf its environment. Thus different kinds of animals live on the same 
ni earth and in the same atmosphere, but enter into relations with that 
os ip Which surrounds them in very different ways ; all of them may be said 
onsy. q tO live in the same universe with man, buf are not subjected to the 
ecial Same multiplicity of influences from it which he is. The correspond- 
t are ence of living beings with that which surrounds them may be observed 

ex: # as more or less extended in space—that is, according to the greater or 
less distances at which co-existences and sequences in the environment 
on fy can act upon the organized being, and these space-relations depend upon 
pio the senses. Also the correspondence is observed in relation to time, 
nge as in the adaptation of the lower animals to periodic changes, and in 
the y the appreciation by intelligent beings of successive experiences. ‘The 
ore fy Staduation of vital progress may also be traced upwards from the 
‘aed lowest living forms, through increased correspondences between the 
to @ Pings and their environment in respect both of specialty and com- 
, plexity. And— 

“Thus we find variously illustrated in detail, the truth enunciated at the 
: outset,—that all vital phenomena are directly or indirectly in correspondence 
yi @ with phenomena in the environment. Whether the kind of life contemplated 
ite # be that embraced by physiology, or that of which psychology treats, it equally 
83 consists of internal changes, that mediately or immediately conform to external 
of § co-existences and sequences. ‘The assimilative processes going on in a plant, 
ist J and the reasonings by which a man of scicnce makes a discovery, alike exhibit 
st § the adjustment of inner relations to outer relations. That method by which 
re § wesought out the fundamental fact on which to base a synthetie psychology, is 
at justified by its results. By comparing the phenomena of mind with the most 
bt § nearly allied group of phenomena—those of bodily life—and inquiring what 
ce #f =was common to both groups, a generalization was disclosed, which we find on 
of J examination really does express the essential character of all mental actions, 
e- [| The entire development of intelligence is seen to be nothing else than the pro- 
'@ § gress of correspondence between the organism and the environment in Space, 
t, § in Time, in Specialty, in Generality, in Complexity.”—p. 482. 


4 It is to be observed that as intelligence in all its forms is an adjust- 
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ment of internal to external relations, no line of demarcation can be 
drawn between the several degrees or manifestations of Intelligence; 
and current distinctions such as those between Instinct and Reason 
are not founded upon any really marked distinctions in nature. 

The author then proceeds in the last division of his work to exhibit 
in a Special Synthesis, that all mental phenomena are results of the 
correspondence between the organism and the environment ; and that 
this is true as well of the emotional as of the cognitive faculties : that 
these, therefore, are not distinguished from each other by any true 
demarcation, any more than the mental phenomena of man from those 
of the lower animals. Of these chapters, we have only room for ex- 
tracts from that on “ Reason.’ ‘The conclusions to. which Mr, 
Spencer’s investigations have led him, present, as he considers, the 
only possible means of reconciliation between the “ forms of thought” 
hypothesis and the experience - hypothesis, as to the genesis of 
human knowledge :— 

“The gradually prorat, intelligence displayed throughout childhood and 
youth, isin a much greater degree due to the completion of the cerebral orga- 
nization, than to the individual experiences—a truth clearly proved by the fact, 
that in adult life there is often found to exist. a high endowment of some 
faculty which during education was never brought into play. Doubtless, the 
individual experiences furnish the concrete materials for all thought. zs 
But this is quite a different thing from saying, that its intelligence is wholly 
produced by its experiences. That is an utterly inadmissible doctrine—a doe- 
trine which makes the presence of a brain meaningless—a doctrine which makes 
idiotcy unaccountable. . . . Corresponding to absolute external relations, 
there are developed in the nervous system absolute internal relations—relations 
that are developed before birth ; that are antecedent, to and independent of indi- 
vidual experiences. . . On the other hand, hold that these pre-established 
internal relations, though independent of the experiences of the individual, are 
not independent of experiences in general; but that they have been established 
by the accumulated experiences of preceding organisshs. The corollary from 
the general argument that has been elaborated, is, that the brain represents an 
infinitude of experiences received during the evolution of life” in general ; 
most uniform and — of which have been successively bequeathed, prin- 
cipal and interest, and have thus slowly amounted to that high intelligence 
which lies latent in the brain of the infant—which ‘the infant in the course. of 
its after-life exercises and usually strengthens or further complicates—and 
which, with minute additions, it again bequeaths to future generations. 
thus it happens that the European comes to have from twenty to thirty cubic 

inches more brain than the Papuan.”—pp. 582, 3. 

We hope to have given in the above copious extracts not unfair 
specimens of Mr. Spencer’s manner, and as complete a view of his ar- 

ument and conclusions as our space would at all permit; it ‘shall 
only be added, that, as will sufficiently appear from what has been ex- 
tracted, he gives his adhesion with some modification to the develop- 
ment hypothesis. And in conclusion, a few points must be indicated 
on which we think Mr. Spencer has not sufficiently guarded himself 
from reply. On this and some other accounts it may be regretted 
that his work should have run to such an extent as it has; for if here- 
after he should wish on any important points either to justify or to 
modify what he has said, it would be too much to expect that the 
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ork itself on which so much thought and pains have been expended 
hould be altogether recast. 
1. First, the basis of the“ Universal Postulate,” on which is raised an 
laborate Realism—and we may say also materialism, without fear of 
fence, for if materialism be true, Mr. Spencer will not shrink from 
cknowledging that he holds it—this “ Universal Postulate ” itself 
sa subjective basis; the test of reality is, conceivableness, with the im- 
possibility of conceiving of that which appears to be real, otherwise 
han as it appears. Now if there be in the human being, or rather in 
¢—for these inquiries should always be conducted as by an individual 
4 thinking subject, a mind, not indeed independent of, but not homo- 
encous with the material organization with which it is in relation, 
the Hithen the verdict of this self as to the reality of its own material 
t” Biothing and of an external world is decisive, and to it what it con- 
of Beives is true. But if conceptions are nothing else but accidents of a 
cerebral organization, in which by hereditary transmission, by envi- 
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ud Mroning influences, by habit, there are worn certain grooves, in which 
ga- of necessity such and such conceptions must flow, then Realism has no 
ct, Basis on which to support itself; at best the appeal to the “ Universal 
he Postulate”’ is an argumentum ad hominem, and dust in the eyes of the 
“ Bkantists. On another side it may be remarked, that the test of im- 
ly possibility of conceiving otherwise, may be admitted a sufficient test, 
c. oth individually and universally,of the existence of an external world; 
es but the test requires to be worked out with further limitations, before 
s, it is sufficient with respect to the details, properties, and phenomena 
8 Hof that world. Omitting observations which would lead too far 
i- Hupon Time and Space,we refer to the chapter on Consciousness. It will 
d generally be admitted, that sense of change along with sense of identity 
i is essential to it, and in this manner of stating it, there would be im- 
, (lied a central point round which the phases of the consciousness 
1 Mtevolve, a fixed standard of comparison ; but this standing-point dis- 
>» Bappears in Mr. Spencer’s statement, there is an alternation without 


any fulerwm, a continuous differentiation and integration of conditions, 
without any permanent faculty to take cognizance of them. The only 
 Glother point which we will venture to touch upon is the application 
which Mr. Spencer seems inclined to make of the hypothesis of deve- 
lopment. We quite agree that no “myth” ought to stand in the 
way of legitimate inference from sufficient observation, but we submit 
that there is no sufficient observation of facts to warrant the two infe- 
rences which we think we meet with in this work. First, it is inti- 
mated, that the connexion of living beings with their environment is 
so necessary, that the one implies the other, the mutual adaptations 

eep pace. Now it is true that the existence of any living being im- 
plies, presupposes an environment suitable for it, and if the environment 
lose its special conditions, the beings proper to it perish. But we are 
not justified in inferring that there is any power in any mass of matter 
to generate beings capable thereafter of living in it—as that the sea 
could produce its fish, or the air its birds—or as the temperature of the. 
sea in geological periods varied that it could throw out, by a sponta- 
keous generation, species fitted to exist in those altered conditions. 
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This is one form of the theory of development which we imagine ta Th? 
be hinted at in several places in the chapters on Correspondences. Tha #0™ 























other form of the hypothesis is that of the transmutation of species and | 
Within certain limits we are all free to admit, with respect to mag °" ‘ 
himself, as with respect to other animals, that the conditions in which Eleat 
he is placed affect the characteristics of the individual, and that to a S: 
small extent these characteristics are transmissible. But to amoung 24 
to any evidence for the transmutation theory, there should bag Abdé 
produced, not the supposed improvement of the Papuan into them °tt2 
European, but the exaltation of one of the Quadrumana into mag , Bt 
And for ourselves, so far from thinking that our Europeans ever were th 
of the same race, that is, born from a common ancestor with the philo 
Papuan, we are inclined rather to the opinion, that to the men, the re 
in 


animals, the plants which are distributed in suitable and mutually ! 
appropriate distributions over the globe, there have been separate centres 1t8 © 
of origination, whatever the immediate antecedents of the originations, least 
whatever the immediate originating forces may have been. the : 

In conducting his researches into the philosophies of antiquity [554 
concerning the human understanding, M. Emmanuel Chauvet? has disp] 


been anxious not to interpret former ages by the knowledge andj “TO 
opinions of the present; but to suffer them to speak for themselves, *hin 
without attempting to supply what may seem to us defects, or tog SU" 
correct what we have discovered to be errors. He observes also with the ' 
great justice in his introduction, that while analogies between different ™ dt 
schools of philosophy are not to be ignored, care ought to be taken not hs 

whic 


to exaggerate them, and so to confound systems which are in fact 
distinct. He professes therefore to lean, if anything, rather to the 
side of observing differences, and to distrust resemblances as slippery 
places for the foot of the philosopher. He considers especially that 
the Alexandrian method has been too much perpetuated in the history 
of philosophy; engendering a disposition to find each school in 
every other, modern systems in those of antiquity, and the later 
philosophies of Greece in those of remoter ages. M. Chauvet has 
well carried out his principle, and his work presents in consequence 
great clearness of views; he shows also great judgment, independence, 
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and precision. His first book treats of the pre-Socratic Schools ; the the 
second of the post-Socratic Greek Schools; the third of the Alexandrian Pla 
School. As within our compass, let us turn to the chapter on the « 
Sophists. Many of the philosophers of the ante-Socratic period, left J An 


no written works, of the works of others only fragments are preserved; in f 
the insufficient character of these remains, is probably one reason wit 
why the revolution effected by Socrates as to the proper objects of J 
human knowledge, has been overrated. If with Socrates, man was 
the central and one object of enquiry, with the philosophers who , 
preceded him, man was a part of the universe ; and we must not infer, al 
merely from absence of materials, that they made no observations on ive 
his nature, or on the phenomena of life and intelligence in him. hw 





~ 9 “ Des Theories de l’Entendement humain dans l’Antiquité.” Par Emmanuel aa 
Chauvet, Ancien Eleve de I’Ecole normale, Agrégé de.Philosophie, Paris: 1855. » 
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The philosophers of the later Ionian, and of the Italic, Eleatic, and 
atomic schools, in their several degrees, distinguish in man sensation 
and intellect, and while they throw upon aio@noc the weight of all 
our errors, exalt the Adyo¢g as the power percipient of truth. The 
Eleatic school and the atomists carried the farthest the art of reason- 
ing, as applied to the investigation of things ; and thence by intellectual 
and even by scholastic descent arose the Sophists. Protagoras was of 
Abdera, and according to some, the pupil of Democritus; Diagoras 
certainly was his disciple, Gorgias of Empedocles. 

But if the Sophists are directly descended from the Eleatics, there 
is this distinction between them and any philosophic school,—that the 
philosopher uses his reasoning power only as an instrument of dise 
covering the truth : the Sophist discovers that reasoning itself has an 
instrument, namely, language ; and he learns to trammel reason in 
its own clothing; he thinks to make things change their nature, at 
least their semblance, as reason is made to contradict itself through 
the ambiguities of language. ‘Thus the Sophists resembled those pro- 
fessional athletes who wrestled in the presence of spectators in a vain 
display of their own address. They reasoned not for the refutation of 
error or for the discovery of truth, but merely for the sake of 
shining. Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that the Greek lan- 
guage lent itself with great facility to the ambiguities, without which 
the Sophistical puzzles would have been no puzzles at all. This much 
is due to the Sophists, that they sharpened the quickness of the Greek 
in the use of his language, and, by practically showing the ill-use 
which might be made of the forms of reasoning, if unaccompanied by 
precision in the use of words, they prepared the way for, by showing 
the necessity of, that stricter logic, to which not Greece only, but the 
world has owed so much. It is often supposed that Sophistie was 
born of Logic—not so—it was an ill-shaped shadow which Logic cast 
before itself. By Socrates, who was indeed half Sophist in spite of him- 
self, much was done to improve the use of language as an instrument 
of reasoning; by Plato, more; and by Aristotle the edge of the 
weapon was further perfected and sharpened, although even he was 
sometimes strangely puzzled by ambiguities of his own language. But 
the order of succession should never be forgotten, Sophists, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle. 


Although the Sophists effected no revolution, they paved the way for one. 
And, not to give them the honour of intentions which they certainly had not, 
in fact, they revealed the elevation of man to himself and circumscribed it 
within the bounds of his own consciousness. Whether they attack the doc- 
trines to which they succeed and shatter them one against the other; whether 
they assail the human mind itself, and employ reason against reason ; whether 
they proclaim themselves masters of the artifices of governing man, or display the 
majesty of their eloquence and the art of their dialectic—it is, throughout, the 
nature of man which supplies their problems or furnishes their evidence. 
Matter, thrown into the background, leaves the front scene to the play of the 
human intellect. And then comes Socrates.”—p. 128, 


We have no space to follow M. Chauvet, only room for one or two 
extracts. 
[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.J—New Sentgs, Vol. IX. No. 1. R 
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“The Soul.” “Three things were well done by the ancients—they gave 
— definitions of the soul, of the body, of their mutual relation. We modems 
ve an unhappy facility of making sound pass for sense. When we have 
demonstrated that the soul is a spirit, we really believe that we have said what 
it is, while we have only said what it is not. The soul is a spirit, means that 
it is not a body. Certainly it is of consequence to distinguish between these 
two principles; but when the distinction is made, the question of the nature of 
the soul is no more solved than would be that concerning the nature of God 
by the answer, that God is not the world. But the solution given by the 
ancients is both more positive and more profound. In those Beal which 
move, the soul is the moving force; in those which live, it is the vital force; 
in those which thirk and which choose between good and evil, it is the force of 
intellect and freedom. Ina word, the soul is, in every case and always, force. 
And, in fact, are we not conscious of being force. Do we not feel that we are 
essentially active—active in the decisions of our will—active in the use and 
direction of our intellectual faculties.”—pp. 601-2. 
“It is true the body is a thing cai and the soul a thing which thinks. 
Descartes has not the less set modern psychology in a false track. For by 
this double definition one has been led to make of the body and of the soul two 
substances, each having essential qualities, not only distinct and separable, but 
independent and without any natural connexion—even more than that, 
radically incompatible. Thence the insoluble problem of the communication 
_between the body and the soul. But this seelloes is of our own invention, 
and was not present to the ancients. They did not confound the body and the 
soul any more than we do, but they acknowledged an essential connexion 
between them.”—7d, id, 


M. Chauvet has so well executed his History of Theories of the 
Human Intellect in Ancient Times, that it is to be hoped he will 
continue his labours, and give as a sequel a similar history during the 
modern period, on the same principle of observing the essential dis- 
tinctions of different schools, rather than of magnifying their resem- 
blances in order to a feeble eclecticism. 





POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 


“ TVURKEY and Greece,” by Baron Reden, is a book which com- 

bines the characteristics of a manual and a political pamphlet; 
and however opinion may differ as to the political views, the value of 
the manual cannot be questioned. The author formerly sided with 
the “ left centre,” or moderately democratic party in the Frankfort 
Parliament. He is justly held in high esteem in his own country as 
a philosophical writer on statistics, and as such, has already been 





1 Die Tiirkei und Griechenland, in ihrer Entwicklungs-Fahigkeit, Eine ges 
chichtlich statistische Skigge.” Von Freiherr F, W. von Reden. Frankfort: 
Voelker. 1856, 
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favourably brought under the notice of the English public. Like 
his former works, the present volume contains a rich store of 
information, carefully collected and digested. It will contribute 
much to a better knowledge of the two countries,—of their physical 
features, the elements of their population, their religious and political 
institutions, agricultural, commercial, and financial affairs. Paul 
Louis Courrier tells us of a traveller who found a red-haired beauty 
filling her pitcher at a village spring, and, eager for facts, set down, as 
part of his volume: Les filles dans ce village sont rousses. Our 
author has travelled in the countries he describes; but, unlike many 
who are not proof against vivid personal impressions, or who generalize 
with the bold felicity of the traveller just mentioned, he loses no oppor- 
tunity of collating facts from all sources, and sifts out his conclusions 
inthe true and comprehensive spirit of statistical science. The long list 
of books, pamphlets, consular documents, &c., of which he has availed 
himself, is not a little interesting. We may mention here the fact, 
apparent from his pages, that the Government of Austria seems to be 
very methodically and completely informed, by special reports from its 
consuls, on all questions connected with the agriculture, industry, and 
commerce of the countries in which they reside. Throughout his task 
Baron Reden proceeds from the conviction, that Turkey—Turkey in 
Europe, at least—no longer possesses any capacity for development ; 
and that Greece, the kingdom, does not yet possess any, nor ever will, 
under existing or similar conditions. For the former, he says, as far as 
regards its, Moslem population, it is hopelessly rotten ; and the latter 
has been constructed on such narrow dimensions, and so very little real 
independence, that it cannot have any internal growth unless the 
frontiers are first enlarged. Setting out, however, with these premisses, 
the author does not go the full length of the conclusions that seem 
latent in his wishes. He declares, indeed, that he is not convinced of 
the necessity of Turkey’s existence; but, considering that Europe 
does not yet appear willing to expel the Osmanlis, and that the reforms 
in favour of the Christian inhabitants pressed on the Porte by the 
Allies, will soon oblige the latter to uphold the Turks against their 
Christian subjects by force of arms—a course which they will hardly 
be willing to pursue, the author lays down the following practical 
advice :— 

“The present unnatural situation of the supremacy of the Moslems is no 
longer tenable, and an essay of the co-existence with equal rights of the con- 
fessors of the Cross and the Crescent will prove equally undurable. If, then, 
itis wished to prevent an approaching violent disruption of the existing state 
of things, a transitory situation must be created. We are not in this without 
a precedent ; for, truly speaking, sinee the beginning of the Greek Revolution, 
such a state of transition ree owe been ushered im. What ¢hen was consi- 
dered necessary, or at least allowable, is still more so at present. Therefore I 
Propose that, in continuance of the measures then taken, 

“1. The kingdom of Greece should receive Thessaly, a country with almost 
entirely Greek population, as well as those Turkish islands whose inhabitants 
ri preponderaly of Christian religion, The ‘avorton’ (Fehlgeburt, abortive 


) of. the London Conference could then become a political existence, en- 
dowed with vitality ; and the present guardianship of Greece, as improper and 
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inconvenient for the so-called guaranteeing powers, as undignified for the 
government of an independent country, might cease. 

“9. With Servia those frontier districts should’ be re-united, in which the 
Serbs are in a majority, Thus an injustice would be corrected which was com- 
mitted, when, twenty-five years ago, the Servian population living in Turkish 
territory was disjointed. (What about the Serbs living in Austria ?) 

“3. Wallachia and Moldavia should, to obtain a better order, and greater 
strength, be placed under one government, which, like Servia, would remain 
under the suzerainty of the Porte, but also come into a relation of protection 
by the Great Powers. It is rac by such a measure, that, according to 
experience, the gradual rise in civilization of these countries so much favoured 
by nature, ebuild be obtained. A somewhat continued ‘occupation of the 
Principalities by Austrian troops would essentially contribute towards it. 

“4. Bulgaria, with the Balkan as southern frontier, should on account of its 
greatly preponderating Christian population, be niade a tributary state, like 
the Principalities, reserving to the Porte the right of garrisoning Varna. (That 
is, Turkey would be deprived of some of its chief defences.) . tit 

5. In Bosnia, too, the number of. Moslems is only about, one-fifth of, the 
entire population; but its Christian inhabitants belong to different races. This 
cirtumstaneé, connected with the little civilized state, the courage, aul he Jove 
of riot of the inhabitants, has always made this north-western portion of Turkey 
one of the most disturbed provinces. | In’ this country, included on two sides 
by Austria, on the third by Servia, the influence of the Porte has already been 
so small, that the Christian emancipation will very son make the Turkish do- 
minion very questionable indeed. Provision should, therefore, . be. made ia 
time. (In favour of Austria, of course.) ; 

6. The other provinces to be left to the Porte as. immediate, territory ; but 
to facilitate as much as possible the transmigration of Christians there residing 
into the mediate States, and to take similar measures with respect ‘to the trans- 
—— of Moslems from the Christian States into’ the ithmediate possessions 
of the Porte.” 


It is curious to observe how much the author’s own documentary 
statements (see especially pp. 139—148, p. 292 sqgg,). are in: contra- 
diction to the hopelessness of Turkish ‘affairs which he contends for. 
We speak not only of Abdul-Medjid’s constitutional acts,—though 
his love for his people and his noble spirit of reform deserve all 
praise,—but, from the less-known. details given in this volume, it is 
proved that the exertions of the Porte in stimulating industry and 
commerce, in providing for public: instruction, for the better adminis- 
tration of justice, for military affairs, have been crowned, with much 
success, and leave room to hope for more... Failures there have been; 
but these occur in the history of reform in all nations. And, despite 
our own much-vaunted progress, our press and, public opinion, a 
observing stranger might see blots as dark upon our scutcheon as those 
we, hypocritically, transfer to the Turk. Catholic Emancipation is of 
no such ancient date. How many religious disabilities do there yet 
linger in many a Christian community? How long has England 
demanded Chancery reform? Are not the financial systems of most 
western countries a curse to the peoples? The Austrian Concordat is 
not to be compared with the Firmans of the Sultan. We measure 
foreign nations by an ideal which we rarely apply to our own institu- 
tions. Turkey has at any rate far out-done, in civil reform the king- 
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dom which has of the Hellenes nothing save the name. Baron Reden 
fiils entirely to, prove—and this a point of capital interest to Europe— 
that the Christian inhabitants of Turkey, of whom, from his account, 
the Greeks form but a small portion, are in a condition for indepen- 
dence; and: that. their secession from the Porte would not preface 
their union with a’ more dangerous despotism. Some little inaccu- 
racies have crept into the book in consequence of the author’s com- 
piling from so many sources, as when (p. 149). we are told, that “ The 
only mineral product of Greece that has as yet become important is the 
celebrated marble of Paros ;”? and remember reading (p. 138): “ The 
marble quarries of Paros, esteemed in the most ancient times as much 
a those of Carrara, have not been worked for centuries, and marble is 
imported cheaper from Italy than obtained at home.” A curious nut 
for future‘antiquarians it might be, that the book bears the date 1856 
on its title-page, while the preface acquaints the reader that Sebastopol 
is still being unsuccessfully bombarded. 

In a comprehensive work? on “ Currency,’’ a “ British Merchant ” 
wishes to take advantage of the approaching expiry of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act of 1844, to substitute'a system which he considers likely 
to be more beneficial. In this system it is no mere modification, but a 
radical change that is implied. The Act referred to proceeded, as is 
well known, on the idea of looking on gold as a currency, and was 
designed “effectually to prevent the recurrence of those commercial 
convulsions, those cycles of excitement and depression which result 
from the alternate expansion and contraction of an ill-regulated cur- 
rency.” To this end it “ obliged the Bank to possess in gold or silver, 
but chiefly in gold, the amount of all notes issued above fourteen mil- 
lions (the latter being represented by that amount of debt due to the 
Bank by the nation), while the Bank should give notes in exchange for 
gold bullion, at the price of 32. 17s. 9d. per ounce, and give gold coin 
in bullion for its notes, at 14d. more. The author, with many others, 
considers that the provisions of the Currency Act of 1844 aggravate 
the very evils it was intended to cure. This leads him to inquire 
“whether there is really any natural connexion between the commercial 
prosperity of the nation and its possession of a certain quantity of 
gold.” This being negatived, the writer comes to the conclusion 
“that it is for the interest of every community that the amount of 
money existing in it should bear one uniform relation to the necessity 
for it, as indicated by the amount of exchanges to be effected, modified 
by the greater or less degree of rapidity with which the money cireu- 
lates from hand to hand.’’ This character, it is affirmed, does not apply 
to the currency systems now or heretofore existing in Great Britain, 
in which “the true nature of money has been virtually lost sight of, 
the supplies of money being increased or diminished without any 
regard to the extent of the duties to be discharged by it.’’ The author 





2 ‘‘ Currency Self-Regulating and Elastic ; explained in a Letter to his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll, with Introductory Chapters on the Nature of Capital and of 
Money, and an Historical Sketch of British Currency-Systems.” London : Long- 
man and Co. 1855. 
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thereon treats his subject ab ovo, and inquires into the nature and the 
differences of money and capital, adhering to Hume’s definition ¢ 
money as “the instrument which men have agreed upon to facilitate 
the exchange of one commodity for another.” After having reviewed 
the opinions of all the leading authorities on his subject, he unfolds the 
history of English currency-systems at considerable length, and, 
alluding to the existence of a currency-system of a scientific character 
among the Carthaginians (a point on which he could have quoted 
Heeren), he leaves the ground of theory, and sets forth his proposi- 
tions of reform in a draft of an Act of Parliament, “for the establish 
ment of a National Bank, and for better regulating the currency of 
the United Kingdom.” This Act is to do away with that peculiarity 
of the monetary systems hitherto existing in the world, and especially 
in this country, which renders them liable to constant vicissitudes, so 
that prices are at one time raised, and at another time depressed to 
an extent not warranted by any change in the relation between supply 
and demand in commodities. The new National Bank would hence- 
forth be the only issuing bank ; while to the Bank of England would 
remain the management of the National Debt, and, along with other 
banks, the discounting business. This National Bank would be ma 
naged by officers appointed by the Crown, and, under the superinten- 
dence of a committee of Parliament, would issue notes for one, five, 
twenty, a hundred, and a thousand pounds to every party who should be 
holder of a considerable amount (the author proposes, ex. gr. 10001), 
in the national funds to an extent nearly approaching (95 per cent. 
being proposed) this amount. The price of the stock would be regu- 
lated according to the ruling figure on the London Stock Exchange 
the week previous to the issue ; and the stock would be given in trust 
to the managers of the bank to be sold, so that the notes of the bank 
would flow back, whenever the price of stock should fall so low in the 
market as to endanger the security for advances made, insuring inte- 
rest, &c. Each party, having so transferred his stock, should have an 
account opened in the bank ledger, against which he might draw, 
lodge, and re-draw, as often as he might see fit, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding a certain per-centage of the value of the said stock; interest 
being charged on the balances of his debit each day, and his accounts 
being credited with the dividends in such stock. Reports of the 
amounts of notes in circulation to be published weekly, monthly, and 
yearly... The bank to have branches in Edinburgh, Dublin, and such 
other places “as her Majesty shall see fit.” If this system were 
adopted, we are assured that the necessity for the possession of 
gold, the issuing of notes in the measure in which gold flows in, 
their decrease in consequence of gold going abroad instead of goods, 
the over-stocking. of foreign markets in consequence of an over- 
speculation which the previous influx of gold had created—in short, 
the whole dependence of the country on the merchandise in gold—would 
be ended. ‘The writer flatters himself in securing thereby “a currency 
fully adapted to the purpose for which it is designed; a currency 
which would fluctuate exactly as the transactions to be conducted by 
it should fluctuate ; a currency guarded alike against the possibility 
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of redundancy, and against the possibility of deficiency ; and a currency 
which could not undergo depreciation, but which would form a perfect 
sale for indicating the respective degrees of estimation in which dif- 
ferent articles are held, the prices of which would rise and fall with 
respect. to each other, exactly in accordance with the state, for the 
time being, of the relations between supply and demand; that is, 
exactly as they would do under a system of pure barter.” Should 
those, however, who declare themselves unable, as Sir Robert Peel, 
“by any effort of their understanding, to form any other idea of a 
pound sterling, but a certain determinate weight of gold or silver ;” 
should they be too powerful to allow the present adoption of the above 
system ; then a modification might be made which would still regard 
gold to a certain extent as the basis of the currency ; but with this 
difference, as compared with the actual system, that in place of its 
forming the standard value, it should fluctuate in price like any 
other commodity—a pound still representing a certain quantity of 
gold, but the exact quantity depending upon the stock actually held 
inthe country at the time. Thus the National Bank would issue 
promissory notes, professing to pay in gold according to a fixed sliding 
seale, as e. g. 107. per ounce when the stock of gold in the treasury 
of the bank should be under 100,000 ounces, 97. when under 200,000, 
gl. 15s, Gd. when above 4,750,000, but under 5,000,000. The bank 
would issue notes in purchasing gold, and would be bound to purchase 
them at 13d. per ounce below the prices just alluded to ; and the interest 
in advances would rise as the stock of gold diminished. Another feature 
of the plan would be the establishment of the decimal system, with 
the pound as unit; and the great simplicity in the working of the 
bank, produced by its dealing only with a comparatively small number 
of persons, and by several other felicitous arrangements, regarded by 
our author as important features in his plan. In a final review of his 
subject, he endeavours to overthrow objections, and to show that the 
establishment of his system would not only be beneficial to the country, 
but would also satisfy the Bank of England and the other interests 
in all legitimate claims. 

The Second Report? from the Parliamentary Committee on Adulte- 
ration of Food, &¢., does not conaplete the investigation, thought 
necessary, of this, unhappily, extensive subject. . The further evi- 
dence of the first witness examined, Mr. Redwood (Professor of 
Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Socitty), tends considerably to 
modify many statements contained in the previous Report. He takes 
care to distinguish between incidental impurities of substances—or 
impurities arising in cheaper processes of manufacture—and that 
express admixture of foreign elements which we should specially call 
adulteration. He also further discriminates between conventional and 
Jraudulent adulterations. Taking carbonate of soda as an instance of 
impurity, the witness, says, first, that out of sixty specimens collected 





3 “Second Report from the Select Committee on Adulteration of Food, &e. 
Together with the Proceedings of the Committee and. Minutes of Evidence.” 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be Printed. 1855. 
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in the lowest localities of the metropolis, the ratio of sulphate of soda 
was trifling ; secondly, that to get rid of it would render the substance 
vastly more expensive without any positive counter-balancing advan- 
tage; thirdly, that so small a per centage of mixture could not mate- 
rially detract from its value as a medicine. Again, to prepare pickles 
in a copper vessel, that they may catch the “ fatal gift of beauty” 
imparted to their colour by verdigris, he calls a conventional adultera- 
tion. Everybody is familiar with the fact ; the. most reputable cooks 
are guilty of the same thing in their domestic preparations ; and cus- 
tomers have been repeatedly known (so says the evidence of an exten- 
sive pickle-manufacturer) to return a pure but badly-coloured article, 
and require the fresh and tempting tint they know so well... When 
these persons are told the reason of the difference in colour, and_ that 
it is an attempt to supply them with a more genuine article, their 
demand for the old fashion of manufacture is no whit abated, They, 
think, like the octogenarian coffee-drinker, that coffee seems so very 
slow a poison, that they may contrive to finish as they haye begu, 
without any sudden or premature snapping of the life-thread,. _Whatis 
to be done in the face of these things ? The public hates poison, but 
loves its green pickles; it has a horror,of clogging its, vitals with 
brickdust, but still would rather. have ,its sauce of anchovies red, 
For such adulterations—and the evidence given throughout this Repert, 
shows that they are.a large class of the whole—there is noremedy save 
an improved state of public opinion. These, are conyentionalities 
which reflect disgrace upon the community. , There is one manifest 
evil revealed in evidence, and that.is what; is called the four-per-cent, 
system. This may be fairly taken as an example of the third class of 
fraudulent adulterations. Whendrugs are sent to the drug-grinder, 
there is a varying loss of material in the grinding. Sometimes this is 
ten per cent., or more, or less; but in all. cases,. where this system is 
adopted, the substance is returned with a loss, only..of four per cent. 
The difference is notoriously made up of other.and inferior substances. 
We find that some conscientious dealers have recently attached drug- 
mills of their own to their works, and we hope, the practice may 
become general, in lieu of any more distant. or uncertain method of 
stopping up the evil. It is disclosed also,that alum is often. mixed 
with flour by millers, in order to prevent the detection of gronnd alum 
on the premises of bakers.. Invalids will find, with satisfaction, from 
the prevailing testimony of chemists and medical men, that, their 
strong sustainer, cod-liver oil, is far more pure, as: commonly sold in 
town and country than the frantic cautions of rival quacks would 
lead them to suppose. Calomel, also, is sold in a far purer state jn 
this country, than in any other. Speaking of the sure detection of 
black-lead, if it were in iodine, Mr. Redwood indignantly rejects the 
notion that the retail dealers in these articles are either adulterators or 
passively cognizant of adulteration; and, being asked why he thinks 
so, replies :— 
_ “I conceive that their position places them, generally speaking, above suspi- 
cion. The body of chemists and druggists are a highly respectable body of 
men in this country; I believe they have done much towards checking and 
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exposing adulteration ; all that has been done has been principally done through 
them; it is they who are constantly finding out cases of adulteration, and ex- 
posing them. If adulterations take place, they take place in the goods before 
they reach their hands, and they are the parties who are imposed upon as well 
as the public by it.” 

Mr. Letheby corroborates much of Mr. Redwood’s evidence. Accord- 
ig to them, the adulteration of drugs has been decreasing of late very 
fast, and it is ascribed to the fact that “ the dealers in drugs are better 
educated, better informed, better able to make a judicious selection of 
the drugs which they use, and better able to detect adulterations if 
they should exist.”” It may be hoped, from the hitherto very success- 
ful exertions of the Pharmaceutical Society, that adulteration in drugs 
may still continue to decrease. The chief cause of this class of 
adulterations is to be found in the lust of competition ; and it is for- 
tanate, indeed, that this very evil has furnished, and must continue to 
furnish, its own remedy. ‘No sooner does a manufacturer, who sells a 
pare article at the lowest remunerative price, find himself undersold by 
another’ manufacturer, than he suspects adulteration, and, if it exists, 
exposes it by every means in his power. ‘The most flagrant instances 
which have occurred during the last fourteen years ‘are enumerated in 
this Report, and ‘in all of these this self-regulating power was suffi- 
ciently'active to prevent any injury upon ‘the public. ‘Still there are 
cases in which the fraud is gross ; and, after all deductions and modi- 
fications, there remains much unwelcome’ evidence in this and the 
former Report. ‘'The question of remedy seemis to resolve itself into a 
choice whether there shall be public analysers, who are empowered to 
inspect, and can'fearlessly' expose, or whether the public will may give 
rise to a class of accomplished chemists who are competent to detect 
frauds and willing to do so as‘a profession. It is much to be ques- 
tioned whether the latter system would work either pleasantly or effi- 
ciently ; and, as for the former, to be thoroughily effectual, the number 
of inspectors must be very large. ‘Our chief hope in either case, how- 
ever, must be reposed in the far more ‘powerful means of a better 
educated class of men, ‘as dealers, and of more intelligent customers. 
This Report itself, and the admirable precis* of it published by Mr. 
Bryce, should be extensively read and distributed ; our journals should 
exercise their mighty machinery of exposure. It seéms that the 
College of Physicians has the right to inspect medicines in shops, and 
summarily send fraudulent dealers to Newgate. It has not done so; 
either because it could not re:ch the evil, or had not the necessary 
spirit and energy. We fear the duties of a board of inspectors would 
soon shrivel up, in like manner, to the skeleton semblance of activity. 

The want of reliable agricultural statistics—more especially with 
reference to the growth of wheat—has been long acknowledged ; but, 
hitherto, the few attempts that have been made to supply it have only 
shown the extreme difficulty which besets the efficient operation of 





4 “ Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs. Being the Evidence taken before 
the Parliamentary Committee. Arranged and Simplified. With a Comprehensive 
Index.” London: David Bryce. 1855. 
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Governmental schedules. Most modest interrogatories may be made, 
and the papers may be left with the blandest of smiles by officials who 
are at once affable and intelligent ; but Farmer Jones grumbles his 
suspicions, only half answers his category of questions, and wonders 
why every man cannot mind his own business, and wisely let that of 
others alone. We cannot but admire his instinctive misgiving with 
regard to anything which interferes in his private affairs ; but within 
certain limits we think it would be contrary to the British farmer's 
interests to oppose the correct estimate of our annual agricultural 
produce. A Report, which has just issued from a Committee of the 
House of Lords, shows us at once the existence of this reluctance, and 
the cogent necessity for its removal. From the testimony of the most 
competent authorities, it appears that ignorance as to the annual 
wheat produce of the country leaves the farmers at the mercy of specu- 
lators, who themselves import too little or too much, in similar inevit- 
able ignorance as to the excess or diminution of the annual crops over 
or under the average. Hence, the sudden fluctuations of price in corn ; 
and all the blind gropings of farmers selling in a false fear of loss or in 
some sudden hope of gain. One of the witnesses, Mr. Buckland, also 
says (594), that, “ By the returns being published at a period which 
would enable them to decide upon the cultivation of their crops for 
the ensuing spring, by viewing the number of acres under any parti- 
cular crop during the season which has passed, the farmers may regulate 
their future cropping very much, and to that extent, in the spring 
cropping, there would be a very material advantage derived by the 
farmers.” It cannot be doubted, we think, that a good general esti- 
mate of the home corn-crop, with regard to the annual average, must 
give steadiness and safety to the market, and prove eminently useful to 
the farmer. Indeed, it is a supplemental desideratum of free-trade, 
which only requires such legitimate checks or regulations to display 
itself in its full efficiency. As it is, the same corn is often sold 
to, and bought of, the foreign markets in the same year. As it is, 
the market depends upon the enterprise or. rashness of a few indi- 
viduals, who, according to this Report, obtain their information at a 
time too early, and in a way too superficial, to be otherwise than pre- 
carious. The almost unanimous evidence of the witnesses shows, 
however, that the attempt to collect more data than the general 
average crop, and afterwards the fact of its rise or fall above that, 
would be an unwise, because an irritant, and therefore useless policy. 
So far the good-will of the farmer would extend, and indeed in. these 
general aspects alone are such statistics to be considered of any value. 
The answers of Mr. Maxwell, the Secretary of the Highland Society, 
go to show that the Scotch farmers do not like the inspection of their 
schedules by any of their neighbours, however respectable or well-sta- 
tioned ; and that they would only respond in a spirit of sincerity and 





5 ‘Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to 
inquire into the best mode of obtaining accurate Agricultural Statistics from all 
Parts of the United Kingdom; and to report thereon to.the House ; together with 
the Minutes of Evidence. Appendix and Index. Session 1855.” Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be Printed. 
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good faith when their answers were addressed immediately to himself, 
astranger. This seems to convince us that the recent system of 1854 
erred in intrusting the collection of the returns to the respective Poor- 
Law Boards of the parishes. For, apart from the fact that tenants 
and their landlords sit there at the same table, and that the former will 
not be intensely anxious to parade their produce before the latter— 
the Poor-Law Guardians are all too intimate neighbours of their fellow- 
parishioners to inspire their perfect confidence in private and personal 
affairs. What seems best to be done is to observe, from three or four 
years’ experience, the average corn-crop of the country ; and from that 
time simply to ask the farmer whether he considers his wheat-crop and 
green-crop below or above the average, and whether much or little 
below or above. To go beyond this would only be to introduce more 
false lights in a subject already sufficiently vague and doubtful; and, 
moreover, to add another suspicion of Government meddling to the 
Englishman—the man who of all others is best content to believe 
himself self-governed. 

Any book which bears the name of “ Margaret Fuller” is certain of 
an affectionate welcome in England. The fame of her brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts, and the romantic story of her life, have, perhaps, assured 
this, more than any general acquaintance with her few and unequal 
writings. It was allotted to the authoress of “Woman in the 
Ninteenth Century’’® to exhibit in herself those rich elements of 
character which she claims for her sex in its pages. In this essay we 
have a faithful reflex of the writer—her solid culture, rich imagina- 
tion, and untiring enthusiasm. We see everywhere gleams of her own 
ideal. Those who remember her devotion to the cause of freedom in 
Italy, will mark an interesting anticipation, when she says of the 
Countess Emily Plater, the heroine of the last revolution in Poland: 
“It is a fact worthy of remark, that all these revolutions in favour of 
liberty have produced female champions that share the same traits, 
but Emily alone has found a biographer.’ Margaret Fuller begins 
her task of examining into the present position of woman, by diselaim- 
ing connexion with any special party of reform on this subject. She 
cannot recognise their watchwords, or pledge herself to the exact 
circles of feminine duty which they would prescribe. Her only de- 
mand is for freedom from unjust legal restrictions, for that precious 
power of self-help which is the inalienable right of every human soul. 
With this, she argues, and with this only, will woman really know what 
she needs, what she ean become, what her appropriate duties and aspira- 
tions should be. It is refreshing, after all the dreary sentimentalism 
with which this subject is visited, to find the question stated on the 
broad basis of an undeniable principle. “ All men are created equal,” 
says the American Declaration of Independence; but practieally it 
beeomes “ equal in all, save sex and colour.” We are not surprised to 





6 Woman in the Nincteenth Century, and Kindred Papers relating to the 
Sphere, Condition, and Duties of Woman.” By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Edited 
by her Brother, Arthur B; Fuller. With an Introduction, by Horace Greeley. 
Boston : Jenett and Co. 1855. 
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learn from the book before us, that the earliest advocates of woman’s 
enfranchisement in America were to be found among the A bolitionists. 
The principle is the same; but whereas to abolish slavery in the 
Union is a task of unexampled difficulty, it would be ‘easy to givé a 
shape, gradually, to existing institutions more favourable to develop- 
ment of the female character. It is true that the American laws 
relating to divorce, and the tenure of property, are more’ accordant 
with justice since their recent alterations; but, as education spreads, 
it will be found impossible to deny to women an equal share in all the 
rights, political, civil, and social, hitherto enjoyed by men. Individuals 
and institutions react upon each other until they are in unison.’ It’is 
the most hopeful symptom to see so clear and earnest a plea for women, 
by one of their own sisterhood. We find here no extravagant idea of 
the female sex in its mental and moral capacities. Margaret Fuller 
had held too fond and deep communion with the genius of different 
countries and ages not to know there was an essential difference 
between its masculine and feminine aspects. Hence, she does not 
broach the question of mental equality. It is beside her argument. 
But she enriches her pages with many graphic little etchings of 
women, who, at different periods of history, bore witness to the equality 
of the sexes in hope and duty. Power, also, has never been denied to 
women, but it has operated through baser channels; it is the power of 
weakness. Our writer says :— 


“Far less has woman to complain that she has not had her share of power. 
This, in all ranks of society, except the lowest, has been hers to the extent that 
vanity would crave, far beyond what wisdom would accept. In the very 
lowest, where man, pressed by poverty, sees in woman only the partner of toils 
and cares, and cannot hope, scarcely has an idea of, a comfortable home, he 
often maltreats her, and is less influenced by her. In all ranks, those who are 
gentle and uncomplaining, too candid to intrigue, too delicate to encroach, 
suffer much. They suffer long, and are kind; verily, they have their reward. 
But wherever man is sufficiently raised above extreme poverty, or brutal stupi- 
dity, to care for the comforts of the fireside, or the bloom and ornament of life, 
woman has always power enough, if she choose to exert it, and is usually 
disposed to do so in proportion to her ignorance and childish vanity ; unac- 
quainted with the importance of life and its purposes, trained to a selfish 
comeetry and love of petty power, she does not look beyond the pleasure of 
making herself felt at the moment, and governments are shaken ae commerce 
broken up to gratify the pique of a female favourite. The English shop- 
keeper’s wife does not vote, put it is for her interest that the politician ca- 
resses by the coarsest flattery. France suffers no woman on her throne, but 
her proud nobles kiss the dust at the feet of Pompadour and Du Barry. * * * 
It is not the transient breath of poetic incense that women want, each can 
receive that from a lover. It is not life-long sway; it needs but to become a 
coquette, a shrew, or a good cook to be sure of that. It is not money, nor 
notoriety, nor the badges of authority which men have appropriated to them- 
selves. If demands, made in their behalf, lay stress on any of these parti- 
culars, those who make them have not searched deeply into the need. The 
want is for that which at once includes these and precludes them, which would 
not be forbidden power, lest there be temptation to steal and misuse it, which 
would not have the mind perverted by flattery from a worthiness of esteem; 
it is for that which is the irthright of every being capable of receiving it— 
the freedom, the religious and intelligent freedom of the universe to use its 
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means, to learn its secret, as far as nature has enabled them, with God alone 
for their guide and judge. 

“Ye cannot believe it, men; but the only reason why women ever assume 
what is more appropriate to you, is because you prevent them from finding out 
what is fit for themselves. Were they free, were they wise, fully to develop the 
strength and. beauty of woman, they would never wish to be men, or man- 
like,” 

This extract is at once a specimen of the writer’s style and rea- 
soning. Sometimes, indeed, the expression waxes frothy with her im- 
petuous enthusiasm ; but still we see the calm, deep flow of the argu- 
ment beneath. The other papers in this volume are of inferior interest, 
if we except a few before unpublished letters. While referring to this 
branch of political reform, we may direct attention to a lively and 
ingenious pamphlet,’ suggested by Mrs. Norton’s “Letter to the 
Queen,’ It opens thus :-— 

“We read in the énchanting pages of Ariosto, that, in the days of chivalry, 
gentle ladies of transcendent beauty, adorned with all the softness and delicae 
so exquisitely described ' by his magic pen, were also favoured by nature with 
on strength and undaunted courage. When their own wrongs or those 
of their sex. called for redress, they flew to arms, and encountered in equal fight 
the:most renowned and doughty champions. Mrs. Norton has revived the 
memory and equalled the exploits of these charming yet formidable heroines.” 


In this strain the writer proceeds to describe how some mighty 
“Giants of the Law’’ have caused all damsels, travelling by a certain 
well-frequented road, to be despoiled of all they possess, and be impri- 
soned, each under her appropriate gadler. Upon this fanciful basis, 
the real enormities of the existing law as regards marriage and divorce 
are constructed. ‘We hope the allegory may wing its way into corners 
where less nimble treatises have in vain sought admission. 

The first number of the “ American Journal of Education’’ we 
receive with unmingled pleasure, save in the regret that England has 
as yet nothing in the same field worthy comparison with it. One of 
its. two editors, Mr. Barnard, we have already introduced to our 
readers, in speaking of his unique compilation, “ National Education 
in Europe ;’ and Mr. Peters, his coadjutor, has been for some time 
favourably known to the American public as editor of the “ American 
Eclectic.” The plan of the present journal originated with Mr. Bar- 
nard, to whom it seems to have been suggested by the Educational 
Exhibition held in St. Martin’s Hall last year. Like the old blind 
hen, in Lessing’s fable, we seem to serateh up hoards of valuable sug- 
gestion only that the keen-eyed American chickens may feast thereon. 
For, whereas we cannot trace any permanent results of that educa- 
tional bazaar in England, we find in the Minutes of the American 
Educational Association, that in consequence of an account of the St. 
Martin’s Hall Exhibition, furnished by Mr. Barnard, it was resolved : 








7 « Remarks upon the Law of Marriage and Divorce ; suggested by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton's Letter to the Queen.” London: James Ridgway. 1855. 

8 «The American Journal of Education and College Review.” Published 
Monthly. Editors, Absalom Peters, D.D.; Henry Barnard, LL.D, New York: 
Calkins, London: Triibner and Co, 1855. 
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—““ That the standing committee be instructed to consider and report 
specifically at the next annual meeting, upon the important suggestions 
made by Mr. Barnard, in his report of his late educational tour in 
Great Britain, respecting the expediency of establishing, in connexion 
with the Association, a national museum, a depository for books, 
globes, charts, models, &e., of school apparatus; also, a national edu. 
cational journal ; also, a system of educational exchanges ; also, a plan 
for a series of educational tracts, adapted for circulation throughout the 
United States; and the employment, by the Association, of a perma- 
nent agent.’’ This Association is of very recent origin, having only 
had six years’ existence, but it seems to have. attained far worthier 
proportions, and to have proposed far more catholic aims, than any of 
the so-called Educational Unions in England. The proceedings of 
this Society, and some very interesting lectures and discussions con- 
nected with its operations, fill up the present number of the journal; 
but we are to regard it more as an earnest of what their efforts and 
connexions will hereafter enable its editors to accomplish. The “ In- 
troductory Discourse,’ and the articles on “The Study of Anglo- 
Saxon,” “Classical Education,’ and “ Discipline,” are good and 
useful, as also is a contribution with the startling head-line, “ Public 
Education among the Cherokee Indians.’ What is said on the Anglo- 
Saxon language and its study, might have gained in valuable illustra- 
tion by being brought into some connexion with the study of German 
—an idea which does not seem to have entered the head of Mr. Hart, 
the lecturer, or his hearers. As for the subject of “ Discipline,” we 
trust that a further inquiry will be made into it in this journal, as the 
advocates of birch-rod have the question to themselves in the present 
number. 





SCIENCE. 


ARADAY’S experimental researches are unquestionably among 
the most important that the century has produced; and of these 
researches those described in the volume just published! are amongst 
the most interesting, inasmuch as they have revealed the existence of an 
entirely new branch of physics, and given a direction to the ablest 
scientific thought of our day. 
It is difficult to determine in what respect this third volume will be 


most valuable to us, for, in addition to the important results of his in- 


vestigations, Faraday’s method of investigating is exceedingly instrue- 
tive. As an experimentalist he is, perhaps, unequalled. His descrip- 
tions of experiments, too, are always lucid and admirable, and this 
volume is full of them. Their ingenuity and simplicity, and the con- 
scientious accuracy with which they are interpreted, are as charming 
to the general reader as they are instructive to the student. Viewed 





1 “Faraday’s Experimental Researches in Electricity.’ Vol. III. Londons 
Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet-street. 1855, . 
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merely as lessons in experimentation, therefore, Faraday’s researches 
are invaluable, if not most valuable. 

The third volume commences with the celebrated memoir “ On the 
Magnetization of Light, and the Ilumination of Magnetic Lines of 
Force,”’ the title of which requires a little explanation in order to render 
it generally intelligible. It is well known that a ray of light falling 
upon a plane mirror at an angle of incidence equal to about 54° 35/ is 
polarized by reflection, and that the polarized ray, when received upon 
a second mirror at the same angle of incidence, cannot be reflected 
with equal facility on all sides. If the second mirror be turned round 
the ray as an axis, so as to preserve the same inclination towards it, 
and a screen be held so as to receive the reflected ray, the correspond- 
ing image is most distinct when the mirror occupies either of two 
determinate positions 180° distant from each other, it diminishes when 
the mirror is turned out of these positions, and is finally extinguished 
in two positions at right angles to the first. This fact is expressed by 
saying that the ray reflected from the second mirror is most intense 
when the plane of incidence and reflection coincides with the plane of 
polarization, and is extinguished when the former plane is at right 
angles‘to the latter—the plane of polarization being that which coin- 
cides with the plane of incidence on the first mirror. 

If a prism of heavy glass, or silicated borate of lead, be placed be- 
tween the two mirrors, so that the polarized ray shall pass along its 
axis, the same position of the second mirror as before will be found to 
extinguish the ray, thereby proving that the position of its plane of 
polarization has not been altered in its passage through the heavy glass. 
The second mirror being placed so as to extinguish the ray, let a 
powerful horse-shoemagnet be brought close to the bar of heavy glass 
so that the latter occupies the space between its poles, or, more strictly, 
so that the line joining the poles coincides as nearly as possible with 
the direction of the ray, without obstructing its passage. The image 
will be immediately restored ; and, in order to extinguish it again, the 
second mirror must be turned on its axis in a certain direction. This 
proves that by the influence of magnetism the plane of polarization 
has been made to rotate in that direction.: If the magnet be with- 
drawn, the plane of polarization will return to its original position ; if 
its poles are made to change places, an equal rotation in an opposite 
direction will be imparted to the plane of polarization. Everything 
else being the same, the magnitude of rotation will increase with the 
strength of the magnet, and with the length of the bar of heavy glass 
traversed by the ray, and will decrease as the angle made by the line 
joing the magnetic poles and the ray increases ; when this angle is 
equal to 90°, the heavy glass has no action on the ray. 

Such is the simplest form of the experiment made by Faraday, and 
which he called the magnetization of light. Besides heavy glass, 
many other bodies manifested the same action when exposed to mag- 
netic influence. The results of all the experiments, which were pub- 
lished in 1845, are of great importance in three ways. First, they 
establish a relation between magnetism and light. Secondly, — 
may enable us to discover the nature of that peculiar power whic 
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some bodies naturally possess, of causing the plane of polarization to 
rotate. Thirdly, they establish the general fact that bodies, formerly 
thought to be unaffected by magnetism, are not so in reality. 

In the two first directions, little progress has been made since Fara- 
day’s discovery ; in the last, great progress has been made. The 
above experiments suggested an examination of the action of magnets 
upon diamagnetic bodies generally ; in other words, upon bodies which 
were not acted upon by magnets in the manner of iron or loadstone. 
Hence arose the new branch of science known as diamagnetism. The 
same prism of heavy glass which had first manifested an action upon 
light, and which was about half an inch square and two _ inches 
long, was suspended horizontally, by means of a silken thread, between 
the poles of a powerful electro-magnet. When the magnet was excited, 
the prism turned and set its length equatorial or perpendicular to the 
line joining the poles, and when forcibly withdrawn from this position 
it always returned to it. When suspended close to a single pole, it 
was always repelled en masse, and set its length perpendicular to the 
resultant of magnetic force, or to the line joing its centre and the 
pole. It isscarcely necessary to say, that a similarly shaped magnetic 
body (e.g. soft iron) would, in the first experiment, have set its longest 
dimension axial, or from pole to pole, and in the second experiment, 
it would have been attracted ex masse. Every other body, when re- 
duced to a suitable form, and placed between the poles of the magnet, 
was found to behave either like heavy glass or like soft iron, and thus 
a method was obtained for dividing all bodies into two classes—the 
magnetic and diamagnetic, of which classes the latter was by far the 
most numerous. 

Amongst solids, glass, phosphorus, sulphur, resin, sealing-wax, 
caoutchouc, starch, wood, ivory, all kinds of flesh, leather, bread, and 
all the common metals, with the exception of iron, nickel, cobalt, and 
manganese, were found to be diamagnetic. If a man could be sus- 
pended between the magnetic poles, he would be found to point. equa- 
torially, for all the constituents of his body, his blood included, are 
diamagnetic. Amongst diamagnetic metals, bismuth manifests the 
most energetic action, so that in diamagnetie experiments it plays an 
important part. 

A great many liquids were examined by enclosing them in tubes of 
thin glass, which, although itself diamagnetic, obscures but little the 
action of any liquids the tubes may contain. In this manner water, 
aleohol, ether, nitric and other acids, solutions of various alkaline and 
earthy salts, olive oil, oil of turpentine, and blood, were all proved to be 
dia-magnetic. Solutions of the salts of iron, on the contrary, were 
magnetic. 

Experiments on gases, made by enclosing them in glass. tubes her- 
metically sealed, did not at first succeed; the diamagnetism of the 
tubes masking any action the gases might possess. . More delicate 
experiments, however, made by Faraday in 1850, in which the effect 
of the glass was eliminated, established the magnetic and diamagnetic 
properties of several gases. Oxygen is strongly magnetic, and the 
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more so the denser it is. _Atmospheric air, therefore, is magnetic, for 
its other constituent, nitrogen, appeared to be neutral. 

Finally, many extremely instructive results were obtained by observ- 
ing the action of bodies when immersed in different media, liquid and 
gaseous, occupying the magnetic field: Substances pointed axially 
between two poles, and were attracted by one pole, when they were 
immersed in media less magnetic or more diamagnetic than them- 
selves, whilst they pointed equatorially, and were repelled, when im- 
mersed in media more magnetic or less diamagnetic than themselves. 
When we reflect that the experiments which led to the classification 
of bodies were all made in air, which is known to be a magnetic 
medium, the idea at onee suggests itself, may not all these actions 
which were then observed have been of this differential kind; may 
not all bodies be magnetic, and may not those which appear to be dia- 
magnetic be merely /ess magnetic than air, in other words, may not 
attraction be the only effect of the magnetie force, as we know it to 
be, of the force of gravity ? The analogy between the two cases will 
be evident. A piece of cork in a vacuum, or in air, falls towards the 
earth’s surface, whereas, when immersed in water, it is apparently 
repelled from’ the same. The experiment in vacuo suggests the ex- 
planation of the actions in air and water. ‘The cork is always attracted 
by the earth, and the air it displaces is less attracted, whereas the 
water it displaces is more attracted than itself. May not apparent 
magnetic attractions and repulsions be similarly explained? Faraday 
thinks not, or rather he thought not at the time to which we refer, 
for in a vacuum, bodies are repelled as well as attracted by a magnet, 
and, rather than attribute magnetic properties to mere space, he then 
preferred the idea of the existence of repulsion as well as attraction, 
which, it is needless to say, is in perfect accordance with the differential 
actions just described. At present, however, Faraday is inclined to 
believe in the existence of a magnetic medium in space. 

With regard to the explanation of the movements of diamagnetic 
bodies, Faraday suggested that magnets, by induction, might cause 
in them an opposite state to what they produced in magnetic bodies, 
Thus he supposed that the pole of a magnet which induces an wnlike 
polarity in the nearest extremity of a magnetic particle, might induce 
a like polarity in the nearest points of a diamagnetic particle. This 
being admitted, the fundamental laws of magnetic action would explain 
all the motions of diamagnetic, as well as those of magnetic bodies. 

An interval of nearly three years elapsed before Faraday published 
his next series of researches. In the meantime the whole scientific 
world had read of, and corroborated his experiments. Amongst those 
who contributed principally to the advancement of the science during 
this interval, Pliicker, Reich, Weber, Poggendorff, and Edmond 
Becquerel, may be mentioned. The researches of most of them were 
principally directed towards the establishment of Faraday’s suggestion, 
that “diamagnetic bodies possess a polarity the same in kind, but 
opposite in direction to that possessed by magnetic ones.” 

Weber asserted that, by means of a bar of bismuth which was ex- 

[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]—New Szntzs, Vol. IX. No, I. 8 
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posed to magnetic action, he had produced induced currents of elec- 
tricity exactly opposite in direction to those which would have been 
induced had iron been used instead of bismuth. The currents with 
bismuth, however, are so weak, and so many other sources of error 
are involved in this experiment, that it gave but little satisfaction at 
the time. Upon trial in 1850, Faraday himself could not obtain 
Weber’s results, and, on that account, the former felt himself com- 
pelled to withdraw his first opinion on diamagnetic polarity. We may 
here state, in order not to have to return to the subject, that Weber 
shortly afterwards repeated his experiments in a far more accurate and 
unexceptionable form, and corroborated his former results; indeed, he 
succeeded in an approximate quantitative determination of the mag- 
neto-electric power of bismuth. He also showed that an electro- 
diamagnet could be formed by sending currents of electricity around 
a bar of bismuth, just as an electro-magnet is made by sending cur- 
rents around a bar of iron, and that, all other things being the same, 
the polarity of the bismuth is exactly opposite to that of the iron. 
More recently, Tyndall, by numerous experiments, has more than cor- 
roborated Weber’s results, for he has shown that, “ whatever title to 
polarity the deportment of a bar of soft iron surrounded by an electric 
eurrent, and acted on by other magnets, gives to this substance, a bar 
of bismuth possesses precisely the same title ;’’? so that if the dis- 
covery of diamagnetism could have preceded that of magnetism, dia- 
magnetic polarity would have been the rule, and magnetic polarity 
the exception. 

In 1848, at the close of the interval of three years above-mentioned, 
Faraday published some anomalous results which he had obtained with 
erystalline magnetic and diamagnetic bodies. For instance, he found 
that certain specimens of crystalline bismuth, without ceasing to be 
repelled en masse by either magnetic pole, set their longest dimensions 
axial instead of equatorial, and that crystals of sulphate of iron, with- 
out ceasing to be attracted en masse, sometimes placed themselves with 
their longest dimensions equatorial instead of axial. On further 
examination he found that in most crystals, magnetic as well as dia- 
magnetic, there was a certain line or direction, connected in some 
manner with crystalline structure, which always set itself axial, 
although in doing so it might be opposed by the magnetic or diamag- 
netic tendency of the body consequent upon its form. This line in 
the crystal was called by Faraday its magne-crystallic axis, and to 
account for the axial position of the line, he supposed the existence of 
a new force—the magne-crystallice force—which was directive merely, 
and entirely independent of attraction and repulsion. In 1850, some 
experiments on gases led Faraday to the hypothesis of a magnetic 
conduction, somewhat similar to electric conduction, and he then 
thought that the above magne-crystallic actions might be explained by 
assuming that crystalline bodies conduct onwards, or permit the exer- 
tion of the magnetic force with more facility in the direction of the 
magne-crystallic axis than in any other. 





2 « Bakerian Lecture,” 1855; and ‘‘ Philosophical Magazine,” vol. 10. 
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In 1847, a year before the publication of Faraday’s experiments on 
magne-crystallic action, Pliicker, of Bonn, was also experimenting upon 
the deportment of crystals in the magnetic field, and endeavouring to 
establish another relation between magnetism and light. The results 
of his experiments led Pliicker to the enunciation of the following two 
laws:— 

“When any crystal whatever, with one optical axis, is brought be- 
tween the poles of a magnet, the axis is repelled by each of the poles, 
and if the crystal possess two axes, each of these is repelled with the 
same force by the two poles.” 

“The force which causes this repulsion is independent of the mag- 
netism or diamagnetism of the mass of the crystal. It decreases with 
distance more slowly than the magnetic influence exerted by the 
po. es.” 

Some time afterwards, in a letter to Faraday, these laws were 
greatly modified by their author. It was then affirmed, that “there 
will be either repulsion or attraction of the optic axes by the poles of 
the magnet, according to the crystalline structure of the crystal. If 
the crystal is a negative one, there will be repulsion; if it is a posi- 
tive one, there will be attraction.” 

A similarity between Pliicker’s and Faraday’s results will be at once 
perceived. The latter repeated the former’s experiments, and con- 
curred in his views. The effects, first observed by Pliicker, were attri- 
buted by Faraday to the action of another new force, the optic-axis 
force, somewhat different from, though closely related to his own 
magne-crystallic force. 

The subject remained in this complicated state until Tyndall, in 
1850, commenced a thorough investigation of the whole phenomena. 
Numerous experiments, remarkable for their ingenuity and simplicity, 
led to the enunciation of the following simple principle, by means of 
which all Faraday’s and Pliicker’s results appeared capable of ex- 
planation. 

“If the arrangement of the component particles of any body be 
such as to present different degrees of proximity in different directions, 
then the line of closest proximity, other circumstances being equal, 
will be that chosen by the respective forces for the exhibition of their 
greatest energy. If the mass be magnetic, this line will stand axial; 
if diamagnetic, equatorial.’’ 

The remaining researches in Faraday’s third volume are all of the 
highest interest and importance, most of them being connected with 
the subjects of magnetism and diamagnetism. The grand characteris- 
ties of all these researches are, great fertility of imagination, governed 
by admirable philosophic caution, and conscientious accuracy. In illus- 
tration of his deep insight, it may be said, that almost every result in 
diamagnetism has been anticipated by Faraday, though in affirmation 
he never allowed himself to take one step in advance of his experi- 
ments. Anxious only to interpret nature’s laws faithfully, few philo- 
sophers have ever admitted their errors more frankly, and few 
have been able to obtrude themselves and their individual interests 
so little. In short, intellectually and morally, Faraday is a phi- 
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losopher of the highest rank, of whom the century has just reason to 
be proud. 
These reflections naturally remind us of the translation, under Colonel 
Sabine’s superintendence, of Arago’s valuable. meteorological essays, 
the noble introduction to which has been written by Arago’s illustrious 
friend, Alexander von Humboldt. These essays, a great part of which 
refer to the phenomena of thunder and lightning, display, great erudi- 
tion and critical acumen. They are written in a lucid, popular manner, 
and will be found highly interesting to general as well as scientific 
readers. The same volume also contains essays on electro-magnetism, 
on animal electricity, on terrestrial magnetism—with copious notes by 
Colonel Sabine—and on the aurora borealis. Amongst the essays on 
electro-magnetism, the one on rotation magnetism will be read with 
an interest not unmixed with sadness. The phenomena of rotation 
magnetism, which were first effectually explained by Faraday in 1831, 
were discovered by Arago in 1824. Almost thirty years after his dis- 
covery, Arago, with shattered health and lost eyesight, conscious of 
his approaching departure from this world, reviews all that has been 
done and said upon the subject; and it is sad to find that the last 
hours of the venerable philosopher were embittered by the thought 
that posterity might not give him that credit in the discovery which 
was his right. Instead of enjoying that tranquillity of mind he had 
so nobly earned, we find him smarting under an old wound, and de- 
fending himself against an article in the “ Edinburgh Review,’’ which, 
in all probability, has long and deservedly been forgotten. Regretting, 
as we do, the injustice of that article, still we cannot but deem itgfar 
below Arago’s notice. If there be any credit in being the first to 
observe a new fact, it is certainly small, and far below the credit of 
having ably, if unsuccessfully, endeavoured to discover its true cause. 
The greater credit is universally awarded to Arago; might he not 
safely have left the smaller credit, which was disputed only by a re- 
viewer, in the hands of time ? 

The two volumes of his “ Astronomie Populaire,’’ which have 
appeared in France, have already been translated, under the superinten- 
dence of Admiral Smyth and Mr. Robert Grant, and published in one 
volume.* The great object of Arago, in his lectures at the Observatory 
at Paris, of which this book is a summary, was to make his favourite 
science understood by men unacquainted with physics or mathematics, 
and in this object he has succeeded admirably. Gifted with that rare 
talent of lucid exposition, and himself perfect master of all the details 
of his subject, he knew well what to withhold and what to impart in 
order to sustain the interest of his hearers or readers, and secure their 
permanent instruction. 

We are glad to notice the appearance of a new edition of “ Grove’s 
Correlation of Physical Forces,’’® for although experiment can scarcely 





‘“ Meteorological Essays.” By'FrancisArago. London: Longman, Brown, 
Pit and Longmans, 1855. 
4°« Popular Astronomy.” By Francis Arago. Vol. 1. “Yondon : Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1855. 
- § «©The Correlation of Physical Forces,” By W..R. Grove. Third Kalition. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1855. 
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be said to warrant some of its speculations, the book displays much 
acute thought. Mr. Wilson has favoured us with a still more specu- 
lative and metaphysical production. His tract will interest many, 
but will assist but little the progress of science. Mr. Henfrey has 
done agriculturists'a great service, which we hope they will appreciate, 
by his translation of Stockhardt’s useful treatise on agricultural che- 
mistry.?7 Mr. Hopkins’ has inflicted upon us'a new edition of his 
absurd ‘book.6 It is not even worthy of criticism, and the fact of its 
having reached a third edition reflects anything but credit upon the 
scientific culture of our “enlightened British public.’” The Editor of 
the “ Mechanics’ Magazine” lowers the rank of his publication by ad- 
mitting such trash as Mr. Harrington’s “ Néw Theories of Light and 
Heat.”® A single extract taken at random from either of these two 
productions would sufficiently justify our sentence, and probably amuse 
the reader, but we regret the possible consequences of their publica- 
tion far too much to encourage’ the same even by pronouncing them 
amusing. In one way only can such nonsense be beneficial: we may 
be induced thereby to encourage the publication of works containing 
sound elementary instruction. An opportunity for so doing is now 
afforded us by the appearance of Mr. Hughes’s ‘ Reading Lessons.” ?° 
Mr. Hughes’s object is a good one, and-the energy with which he is 
realizing that object deserves praise. He has been one of the first to 
act upon the conviction, that only the ablest men can successfully 
teach the elements of their respective sciences. We do not say that 
his efforts have been crowned with complete success, but the list of 
writers whom he has engaged is sufficient guarantee for the general 
excéllence of the lessons. Mr. Mann, a co-operator with Mr. Hughes, 
is himself the author of an excellent “Elementary Reading Book,” ™ 
which also deserves success. It is written in a lucid and attractive 
style, well suited to children. 

The appearance of a second edition of Professor Rymer Jones’s 
“ General Outline of the Organization of the Animal Kingdom,”’'? 
with a large amount of additional ‘matter, and with sixty new illus- 
trations of the same character with those which’ constituted so 
remarkable a feature in the original work, demands from us more 
than a mere passing notice; since this treatise is the one to which 





6 “The Unity of Matter.’ A Dialogue,. By Alex, Stephen Wilson, London : 
8. Highley. 1855. 

7 “Chemical Field Lectures: A Familiar Exposition of the Chemistry of 
Agriculture, addressed to Farmers.” By Dr.'J. A Stockhardt. Edited, with 
notes, by Arthur Henfrey. London: H. G. Bohn. 

8 « An Illustrated Introduction to the Connexion of Geology and Magnetism.” 
By Evan Hopkins. London: Taylor and Francis. 1855. 

9 ** Mechanics’ Magazine.” Numbers 1678, 1679, and 1680. 

10 « Hughes’s Reading Lessons.” First and Second Books, London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1855. 

i“ Lessons on General Knowledge.” By Robert James Mann. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1855. 

12 '«¢ General Outline of the Organization of the Animal Kingdom, and Manual 
of Comparative Anatomy.” By Thomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S., Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in King’s College, London, &c. &c. Second Edition. Iilus- 
trated by Four Hundred Engravings. London: Van Voorst. 1855. 
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those students almost necessarily have recourse, who desire to obtain 
a comprehensive and yet sufficiently-detailed account of the prin- 
cipal forms of animal structure. The first edition made its appear- 
ance in a complete form (having been issued in numbers) about four- 
teen years ago; and notwithstanding some blemishes, it acquired for 
itself a high and deserved reputation, as containing a large amount 
of accurate information, well selected and judiciously arranged, 
respecting the structure and physiology of each of the principal 
groups of which the animal kingdom consists; the descriptions being 
illustrated by a copious series of wood-engravings, such as had never 
been equalled in any work of its class. All these features of excel- 
lence are retained in the present edition, but the blemishes, we regret 
to say, are also more prominent; and whilst we can still recommend 
the work as containing a collection of clearly-imparted and reliable 
information, such as the student will not find elsewhere, it is our 
duty also to put him on his guard against certain errors and imper- 
fections, by which he is liable to be grievously misled. In the interval 
which has elapsed since the appearance of the previous edition, a vast 
extension of our knowledge has been effected in regard to almost 
every class of invertebrated animals, rather, we regret to say, by the 
labours of Continental than by those of British naturalists; and the 
result of this extension has been to remodel, as it were, our con- 
ception of each group, necessitating, in many cases, an entire change 
in its zoological position. Further, the appearance of the admirable 
“Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Anatomie” of Von Siebold and Stan- 
nius, in 1848, which embodied a most complete and conscientiously- 
executed summary of everything which had been satisfactorily accom- 
plished up to that date, afforded (as it were) a new starting-point, 
from which it might have been expected that any subsequent writer 
on comparative anatomy would have found it advantageous to take a 
fresh departure. For Professor Rymer Jones, however, these able 
authors,—of whom Professor Siebold is especially known by his 
numerous original contributions to various departments of his science, 
of a character which gives to his appreciation of the labours of others 
a value far above that of the mere compiler,—seem almost to have 
laboured in vain. Taking, as was not unnatural, his own first edition 
as his basis, he has seemed to cling to all its errors with a paternal 
fondness; the changes which have been introduced into the present 
edition being almost entirely in the way of addition, scarcely anything 
having been done in the way of correction or of substitution. 

When, at the opening of the volume, we observed that Professor 
R. Jones had adopted from Siebold the group of Protozoa, and had 
associated under it, in ‘what we hold to be their legitimate relation, the 
Rhizopoda, Foraminifera, Sponges, and Infusoria, we began to hope 
that we might find a like renovation to have been made in other parts 
of the work. But as early as the second page of this chapter, we are 
startled at the introduction of the Spermatozoa into the group ; these 
being spoken of as “of kindred structure,” notwithstanding that the 
history of their development (as cited by our author himself) clearly 
indicates that they belong to a category altogether different, being, 
in fact, no more entitled to the designation of independent Animalcules, 
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than are blood-corpuscles or epithelium-cells. We could point out 
many other grievous errors of omission and of commission in this 
chapter, but must pass on to the two chapters that succeed it, which 
treat of the Alcyonian and Actiniform zoophytes; our author’s 
account of these indicating the state of chaotic confusion wherein his 
mind seems to have remained, as regards this subject, from the time 
when he first wrote upon it. No one who has mastered the essential 
features of the organization of these two types of zoophytic structure, 
and has a proper appreciation of the value of characters, can have any 
difficulty in distinguishing what belong to each; and the separation 
has been most accurately made by Mr. Dana, the accomplished natu- 
ralist of the United States Exploring Expedition, who has probably 
a more profound acquaintance with the existing forms of the class 
than any one else can lay claim to. Yet all his labour has been 
thrown away upon Professor Rymer Jones, who jumbles together the 
forms belonging to these two very different types, as if no one had 
ever shown them to be distinct. Thus, he begins his chapter on 
Anthozoa with an account of Fungia, which he describes as it were 
but a little elevated above a Sponge, the “gelatinous investment” of 
its calcareous skeleton giving (according to him) but “dubious indi- 
cations of vitality ;’’ and in the same category he ranks the com- 
posite Meandrine with other Madrephyllide. Thence he proceeds 
to the Aleyonian zoophytes, of which he gives (after Milne Edwards) 
a sufficiently full and accurate account; but in immediate association 
with-these we find the Madreporide, which are not only quite mis- 
placed by being connected with them, but also, by being thrust-in 
here, separate the Alcyonians from the Corallide, Pennatulide, and 
Tubiporide, which belong to the Aleyonian group. . In the succeeding 
chapter, the Actinia or sea-anemone stands all alone in its glory ; and 
not a hint is anywhere given of the fact, that the previously-described 
Fungia, as well as the Madrephyllide and Madreporide generally, 
are all formed upon the same type ;—a fact which is perfectly obvious 
in the case of the Caryophyliza, the little English madrepore, which 
any ordinary observer would take for a sea-anemone, its possession of 
a stony base of its own formation being its chief distinctive character. 
In the next chapter, on Hydrozoa, we find a large amount of addi- 
tional matter relating to the reproduction of that group, chiefly 
derived from the observations of Van Beneden; but the misappre- 
hensions into which that eminent zoologist was led by theorizing 
where a gap remained in his facts, have been but very imperfectly set 
right by; Professor R. Jones, who appears to be unacquainted with 
the admirable Memoir of Professor Allman on Cordylophora,* wherein 
the apparently diverse phenomena of medusiform gemmation are 
clearly and philosophically harmonized with each other. The change in 
the title of the succeeding chapter from Acalephe to Hydrozoa, and the 
introduction of an account of the development of Cyanea aurita (after 
Sars), show that the author is not ignorant of the close relationship 
existing between the Medusan Acalephe and the Hydraform zoophytes; 
but there his knowledge seems to come to a dead stop; for not only 
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does he take no notice whatever of the researches of Huxley, Leuckart, 
Kolliker, Vogt, and others, by which those perplexing groups, the 
Physograda, Cirrigrada, and Diphyda, have been (as it were) un- 
ravelled, but he repeats all his former misconceptions, apparently in 
the most blissful ignorance that any Naturalist has applied himself to 
the study of these animals since the date of his first edition. 

To any one who has followed the progress of Helminthology during 
the last few years, it must seem strange to find the parasitic worms, 
which are clearly degraded members of the Articulated series, thrust 
in between the Hydrozoa (radiated animals) and the Bryozoa (mol- 
luscous), simply because of that rudimentary condition of their 
nervous system, which they share with the lower forms of each of the 
other types just named. In entering upon this chapter, we were 
startled at finding the order of Cystie Entozoa still retained, and 
supposed that by a want of attention to modern researches, cor- 
responding to that which we have already had to note, our author 
had left himself unacquainted with those remarkable investigations, 
which now seem fully to justify the doctrine first advanced (we 
believe) by the sagacious Siebold, that the Cystic worms are but 
peculiar incomplete forms of the Cestoid, the differences of the two 

. depending merely upon the locality wherein they are respectively 
developed. We tind him subsequently, however, quoting largely from 
Van Beneden as to this point ; but his knowledge seems to be entirely 
restricted to the researches of that observer, no notice whatever being 
taken of the labours of Siebold, Leuckart, Kuchenmeister, and others, 
who have contributed to elucidate it. And those who are acquainted 
with the extensive development which (as shown by Siebold) the 
“ water-vascular system’”’ presents in this group, will think it “ passing 
strange’’ that no mention of it whatever is made by our author. 

The Bryozoa still occupy, in Prof. Rymer Jones’s view, the position 
he originally assigned to them, between the higher Entozoa and the 
Rotifera ; notwithstanding that they bear not the slightest relationship 
to either one of these groups, and are now placed, by the almost 
unanimous voice of the most competent systematists, at the bottom of 
the Molluscous series, in close proximity with the Compound Tunicata. 
The transition from the Bryozoa to the Rotifera is still held by our 
author to be established through Stephanoceros, notwithstanding 
that it has been clearly shown to be a Rotifer in all the essential fea- 
tures of its structure, and to have nothing whatever in common with 
the Bryozoa, save a certain superficial analogy of conformation. In 
other respects, however, the chapter on Rotifera is considerably im- 
proved, due notice being taken of the observations of Dujardin, 
Dalrymple, Williamson, and Huxley: and it is in a citation from the 
last-named author, that we find the first and almost the only mention 
of the “water-vascular system’ that the volume contains. From 
the Rotifera, we are carried onwards to the Epizoa, which are still 
treated as a separate class, notwithstanding that the tendency of all 
modern research has been to show, that they are nothing else than 
peculiar forms of Entomostracous Crustacea, whose females have, ac- 
quired a strangely-aberrant form, consequent upon. the excessive 
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development of their egg-producing apparatus. That the males are 
conformable to the ordinary Entomostracous type, and that the 
females are so, too, at an early stage of their lives, seems to leave no 
doubt on this point; yet not the slightest indication of this relation- 
ship is given by Prof. R. Jones. It is through a like want of appre- 
ciation of the value of characters, that the Cirrhopoda are left in the 
place which they occupied in the former edition, namely, at the com- 
mencement of the Molluscous series ; though every zoologist who bases 
his classification on organization and development, instead of being 
guided by superficial analogy, ranks them without hesitation in the 
Articulated series, in close proximity to the Crustacea, if not actually 
as a subdivision of that class. It would have been almost less dis- 
creditable to the author, to have ignored altogether the facts which 
modern investigations (especially the admirable researches of Mr. 
Darwin), have brought to bear upon this subject, than to have shown 
so extraordinary a want of appreciation of their value, as must utterly 
destroy any confidence that might have been otherwise placed in his 
guidance through the labyrinth of animal organization. 

We had marked a great number of other points for comment; but 
we are constrained to remember that our duty keeps us within the 
limits of a notice, instead of permitting to.us the discursiveness of a 
review. Having always highly approved the general plan of the book, 
we looked forward with hope to the time when the appearance of a 
new edition should give the author an opportunity of freeing it from 
its original defects, and of bringing it up to the present level of ana- 
tomical and zoological science. In this hope, however, we have been 
greatly disappointed ; and we have discharged a painful duty in referring 
to the mistakes and short-comings of a work which, with a little more 
care and discrimination, might have been made a most valuable com- 
pendium, supplying a widely-experienced want. 

The curious discovery has been recently made, by Dr. Fred. Mone, 
in the library of the Benedictine Monastery of St. Paul, in Carinthia, 
of a palimpsest MS. of a portion of the “ Natural History” of Pliny,'® 
consisting of fragments of the Ist, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th 
books. This manuscript, having been liberally intrusted to the care 
of Dr. Mone by the Superior of the Monastery, he has applied himself 
to its decipherment—a matter of no small difficulty, since the writing 
was quite invisible until brought into view by chemical means; and 
having satisfied himself and others that it dates back as far as the fifth 
century, and that it is consequently the oldest known copy of any 
portion of Pliny’s writings, he has prepared an exact reprint of it, page 
for page and line for line, with notes showing its departures from the 
currently-received text. This publication, which will doubtless be 
interesting to such as take a scholarly interest in the restoration of the 
text of an author of no mean repute, appears in a corresponding 





13 *.C, PliniiSecundi Nature Historiarum.” Lib. I. XI. XII. XIII. XIV. XV. 
“ Fragmenta, e Codice Rescripto Bibliothecee Monasterii ad S. Paulum in Ca- 
rinthia.” Edidit Fridegarius Mone. Ph.D. Gothe: Andr. Perthes. 1855. 

“ Frederici Grdnovi in aliquot C. Plinii Naturalis Historie Libros Note, emens 
datius édite et locupletioribus indicibus auctie.” Gothe: Andr Perthes. 1855. 
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form with a very elegant reprint of the excellent edition of all the 
extant works of Pliny, by Gronovius, with additional notes, indices, 
&c., now nearly completed, which has issued from the Gotha Press. 

One of the recent volumes of Mr. Bohn’s serial issue contains 
the continuation of the translation of Pliny’s “Natural History," 
executed by the late Dr. Bostock and Mr. Riley. We are glad that 
Mr. Bohn has included this in his Classical rather than in his Scientific 
Library ; for whatever may be its interest to the classical scholar or 
to the antiquarian, the naturalist most assuredly never has recourse 
to it as a scientific authority, so strangely indiscriminate is the mix- 
ture it contains of truth and error, of information that would be most 
valuable if reliance could be placed upon it, with “old wives’ fables.” 
In this respect the writings of Pliny contrast most unfavourably with 
those of Aristotle; the truthfulness of whose statements respecting 
the structure and habits of the marine animals of the Aigean, becomes 
more and more apparent the more they are investigated; whilst his 
notions of classification, based on internal organization, were far 
sounder, not only than those of his contemporaries, but even than 
those of most of his suecessors down to a comparatively recent period. 
In the new edition of Mr. Currey’s translation of Dr. Schacht’s 

“ Treatise on the Microscope in its Application to Vegetable Anatomy 
and Physiology,”'® the translator has introduced some additional 
chapters on the forms of microscope and on the accessory apparatus 
commonly used in this country; and he has, besides, been furnished 
by Dr. Schacht with much new matter, embodying the results of his 
investigations since the publication of the original work three years 
since. At the suggestion of Dr. Schacht, also, he has added three 
chapters on the embryogeny of the Coniferz, from that author’s larger 
“ Beitrage zur Anatomie und Physiologie der Gewiichse.” These addi- 
tions greatly enhance the value of this little treatise to the English 
student ; and we hope that it will tend to promote the prosecution of 
original investigations in this department of science, in which the 
botanists of our own country seem at present to be content to allow all 
the honours to be carried off by their Continental brethren. In our 
recommendation of the book, however, we must insert a caution as to 
the implicit reeeption of the author’s statements with respect to the 
fertilization of the ovule; for on this point he follows Prof. Schleiden, 
and is at issue,with Hoffmeister, Mohl, Tulasne, Henfrey, and other ex- 
cellent observers. And although he has recently adduced what he consi- 
ders to be a new and triumphant verification of Schleiden’s doctrine that 
the embryo is developed within the extremity of the pollen tube, yet 
his opponents do not admit that the preparation shows what he affirms 
it to do. Those who are interested in this discussion, will find some of 





14 “The Natural History of Pliny.” ‘Translated, with copious Notes and Illus- 
trations. By the late John Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. Riley, B.A. Vol. 
Ili. London: Bohn. 1855. 

15 “« The Microscope, and its Application to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology.” 
By Dr. Hermann Schacht. Edited by Fred. Currey, M.A. Second ‘Edition, 
considerably enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. London: Highley. 1855. 
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the latest news of it in the “ Annales des Sciences’’ (fourth series), 
Tom. iii., No. 4. 

Dr. Mc Cormac’s treatise “On the Nature, Treatment, and Pre- 
vention of Pulmonary Consumption, with a Demonstration of the 
Cause of the Disease,’’!® is a phenomenon in medical literature. That 
a young man desirous of puffing himself into notice by means not the 
most legitimate, should publish such a flimsily written and pretentious 
little book, would not so much surprise us. But that a physician of 
large experience and extensive practical information, of various reading 
and of highly cultivated mind, as Dr. McCormac has shown himself 
on former occasions to be, should risk his reputation by putting forth 
the most unfounded claims to a discovery which is no discovery at all, 
because it is palpably not true, astonishes us more than we can ex- 
press. The whole gist of his doctrine is put forth im his preface, 
which is as follows :— 

“Consumption and scrofula, in all essentials, are one; tubercle, in its varied 
protean guises, is but the result of a deterioration of the blood, of the reten- 
tion of excretions, carbonaceous, and other impurities in the blood, where they 
have no business to remain. In consequence of the imperfect performance 
of the respiratory functions, these impurities accumulate. e time at 
length comes round when they must be got rid of; if not during and through 
the act of respiration, perforce otherwise. The result is their deposition, as 
an inorganic matter, in the form of tubercles in the lungs, and other organs, 
these, saving the diffusion of tuberculous blood, being perchance, in other 
respects, sound, A dead matter is deposited in the tissues; that which should 
be thrust aside—shovelled out, as it were—is detained within the organization. 
These all-important facts Jeing positively determined, the cause and radical 
care—in short, the prevention of consumption and scrofula, with all their con- 
comitant ravages, are placed as absolutely as small-pox itself has been placed, 
within human control. There need now be no more consumption, no more 
scrofula; and diseases which have actually advanced as civilization itself has 
advanced, henceforth, now and for ever, may be set aside.” 


Now Dr. McCormac’s fundamental proposition is essentially untrue. 
Tubereular matter is not an impurity resulting from the retention of 
excrementitious products, but is nutritive material which has not been 
brought, by the assimilating process, up to the requisite standard of 
organizability for being applied to the repair of the tissues, and is 
therefore deposited in a state which departs more or less (in the dif- 
ferent forms of tubercle) from the structure of the parts it ought to 
nourish. ‘Hence the aim of the rational physician is not to “shovel” 
tubercular matter out of the body, but to render it more organizable ; 
that is, more fit to be converted into living tissue ; and it seems to be by 
its influence in promoting the deficient assimilation, that cod-liver oil 
exerts that beneficial influence, about which few physicians of large 
experience entertain any scepticism. Dr. McCormac’s one idea is, 
that deficient respiration is the essential cause of tubercular deposit, 
and therefore that consumption and scrofula may be prevented by the 





16 On the Nature, Treatment, and Prevention of Pulmonary Consumption, and 
incidentally of Scrofula, witha Demonstration of the Cause of the Disease.” By 
Henry McCormac, M.D. London: Longmans, 1855. 
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promotion of free and complete aération of the blood. He adduces a 
number of facts, with which every well-informed medical man is 
familiar, with reference to the share which imperfect aération of the 
blood has in the production of tubercular disease ; but he does not 
advert to a number of others, which prove that it is by no means the 
sole cause. We will give him one, which he seems altogether to have 
overlooked. According to the very trustworthy report of Dr. 
Schleusner, who was sent by the Danish government a few years since 
to investigate the sanitary condition of Iceland, no combination of 
what are commonly accounted the predisposing causes of consump- 
tion and scrofula could be more complete, than that which exists 
among the mass of the Icelandic peasantry. Whole families are hud- 
dled up with their sheep, not only during the night, but during the 
greater part of the day, for half the year, in most miserable hovels, 
destitute of any ventilation but that afforded by the chimney ; their 
clothing is not once put off or changed during the whole of that time; 
their food is scanty; and the external atmosphere is both cold and 
damp. The unhealthy condition of the population is evidenced by its 
extraordinary liability to epidemic disorders, and by its want of increase, 
or even (in some districts) by its absolute diminution. And yet amongst 
this remarkable people—the best educated peasantry in Europe, 
so far as regards what is commonly accounted education—scrofula and 
consumption are unknown. The only ostensible cause for this immu- 
nity lies in the highly oleaginous nature of their diet, which consists 
in great part of the oily bodies of piscivorous birds. To affirm, then, 
that deficient respiration is, per se, the cause of tuberculous diseases, 
and that due attention to the vigorous performance of this function is 
sufficient to prevent, or even to cure them, is most assuredly to go far 
beyond the warranty of facts; and the only difference between Dr. 
McCormac’s system and that of the consumption-curing quacks, lies 
in this, that his method and aims are not only good as far as they go, 
but, when put in practice as preventive measures, can do nothing but 
good ; whilst those of the gentry to whom we allude, often do a great 
deal of harm. We are as far as possible from desiring to discourage 
or to undervalue Dr. McCormac’s efforts to awaken public attention 
to the vast importance of fresh air; but we are anxious to make it un- 
derstood that no amount of fresh air will of itself prevent, still less 
cure, consumption, though the free use of it would doubtless greatly 
diminish the ravages of that fell destroyer. 

We have received from the other side of the Atlantic a “ Mono- 
graph of Mental Unsoundness,”!7 by Francis Wharton, which, we are 
informed, is intended to constitute the first part of a general treatise 
on medical jurisprudence, to be produced by its writer in conjunction 
with Dr. Moreton Stillé, of Philadelphia. We infer from the whole 
tenor of this production, that it is the work of a lawyer, who has been 
accustomed to view insanity merely in its juridical relations, and not of 
a psychological physician, who has made a study of the essential nature 





17“ A Monograph of Mental Unsoundness,”” ‘By Francis Wharton. Phila- 
delphia: Kay and Brothers, 1855. 
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of the disease, and of the varied forms under which it manifests itself. 
It contains a great mass of facts, drawn from the practice of the courts 
on both sides of the Atlantic; but this serves little other purpose 
than to show the utter want of any definite apprehension in the legal 
mind as to what really constitutes insanity, and the consequent incon- 
sistencies in the decisions which are referred-to as precedents. For 
example, we cannot imagine any unprejudiced man of common sense, 
much less a medical practitioner, to study the evidence given on the re- 
cent trial of Buranelli, and the additional facts subsequently brought 
before the Home Office, without coming to the conclusion that he was 
insane enough to be irresponsible for his actions, and that his execu- 
tion was consequently a judicial murder; whilst, on the other hand, 
many a prisoner has escaped punishment on the plea of insanity, who 
has had no more claim to the exemption than might be advanced for 
aman who should knowingly drink himself into a fit of passion, and 
should then murder his wife or commit some other outrageous crime. 
So long as the existence of delusion is held to be the chief test of in- 
sanity, and the knowledge of right and wrong to be the solé test of 
criminality as opposed to irresponsibility, so long will the principle 
of our legal decisions be radically wrong. The whole mistake has 
arisen from the ordinary limitation of the view to fully-developed 
cases of insanity, of which delusions form a common, though not by 
any means an uniform feature. For the more carefully the disease is 
studied through its whole course, the more does it become apparent 
that in by far the larger proportion of cases, morbid impulses, emo- 
tions, and feelings, and the loss of volitional control over them, con- 
stitute its most essential and constant feature; whilst delusions of the 
intellect are only developed during the progress of the disease, and fre- 
quently do not present themselves at all. Thus, so far from what has 
been designated as “ moral insanity” being the exceptional, it is really 
the ordinary form of the disease ; and the question is not, what is the 
false belief, but what is the perverted emotional state leading to the 
production of that belief, and how far are the actions to which it 
prompts under the control of the rational will. We donot pretend to 
offer any new test of insanity ; every case must be judged by its own 
merits, and ought to be decided, not by an ignorant jury under the 
guidance of legal prejudices, but by a tribunal of medical men who 
have made insanity their special study. Reference of all doubtful 
eases to such a tribunal appears to us to be as obviously the course 
which the circumstances of the case require, as is the reference of a 
knotty point of law to the opinion of the highest legal authorities ; 
and we no more admit the competency of a lawyer to sit in judgment 
upon a question of psychological medicine, than we should uphold the 
competency of a court of doctors to lay down a precedent in a case in- 
volving the nicest judicial questions. At present, as our readers are 
doubtless aware, medical men are only examined as witnesses in cases 
of this kind; and the weight attached to their evidence, indeed the 
very permission to deliver an opinion, depends mainly on the inclina- 
tion of the presiding judge; so that it has not unfrequently happened 
that the men most competent to guide the decision of the jury, have 
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been virtually put out of court. We can only look to the influence of 
an intelligent public opinion as a means of remodelling the present 
most unsatisfactory system; and that influence we are most desirous 
of bringing to bear upon the question, whenever the time shall arrive 
for its being exerted to any good purpose. 

From Sir H. Holland we have a new edition of his “ Medical Notes 
and Reflections ;’’15 a work which has done much to improve the gene- 
ral tone of thought upon medical subjects, in the mind both of the 
profession and the public. It consists of a series of detached essays 
upon various points both of theory and practice, in which the object 
kept in view is not so much to arrive at dogmatic conclusions, as to 
exhibit the mode in which they should be sought-for by minds imbued 
with philosophic habits of thought; and we know of no guidance to 
which we could more unreservedly commit the formation of such 
habits than that of the accomplished author of the work before us. 
The previous editions contained a few chapters on Psychological sub- 
jects, especially directed to the elucidation of those mutual actions 
and relations of bodily and mental phenomena which enter into the 
life of man. These chapters were detached by the author about three 
years ago, and were embodied with much new matter in a separate 
volume, under the title of “Chapters on Mental Physiology,” with 
the view of giving a philosophical direction to the public mind on the 
interpretation of the phenomena of electro-biology, table-turning, &c., 
which then occupied its attention. And if they in any degree fall short 
of this object, it was simply because they were too highly pitched for 
popular apprehension, their cautious and suggestive tone being fitted 
rather to impress itself upon the thinking few, than upon the unreason- 
ing mass, which looks for confident assertion and ready-made conclu- 
sions. These chapters have been replaced in the present volume b 
some additional essays of the same general character with those whic 
constitute the bulk of the work; and instead of being thrown toge- 
ther without arrangement, the chapters are now grouped in an appro- 
priate order, so as to constitute three very natural series—the first on 
general questions of medical philosophy, the second on special forms of 
diseased action, and the third on the operation of particular classes of 
medicines. In the discussion of each of these subjects, we find the 
author constantly endeavouring to “separate what is actual and 
assured knowledge from that which but usurps the name and show of 
it,” and “to place in the clearest form those principles of thought, ob- 
servation, and conduct, which may most conduce to the progress of 
medicine, and the honour and usefulness of those who profess it.” 
And nothing can give a juster title to offer such advice, than the ex- 
perience of a mind so richly stored with ancient and modern learning, 
so wisely governed and so loftily directed, in forty years of active and 
suecessful practice. If the rising generation of medical men would 
“read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest”’ the wise counsels of this 
volume, the public would have no reason to complain of those unphilo- 





18 ‘Medical Notes and Reflections.” By Sir H. Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., 
&c. &c. Third Edition, London: Longmans. 1855, 
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sophical habits of reasoning and injurious methods of practice, which 
have alienated so many from legitimate medicine, and have .driven 
them into the embrace of the various quackeries which succeed one 
another from time to time in popular favour. 

The title of Dr. Lindley Kemp’s “ Phasis of Matter’ led us to 
expect a performance of a kind very different from that which the 
author has attempted. We had supposed that he would endeavour 
to exhibit the succession of varied aspects under which the same par- 
ticles of matter may present themselves, in the solid mass of the earth, 
diffused in the gaseous constituents of the atmosphere, again consoli- 
dated by the agency of the plant into those organic compounds that 
furnish the mechanism of life, transferred to the animal body, in which 
they become the material instruments of thought and feeling, of intelli- 
gence and will, and then again resolving themselves into the dust from 
which they were at first drawn. For the worthy treatment of such a sub- 
ject, an author would require a large and accurate acquaintance with geo- 
logy and physics, chemistry and physiology ; together with a power of 
seizing their essential points of connexion, and of giving somewhat of a 
pictorial grouping to the facts thus brought together. Dr. Kemp has 
restricted himself, however,to the more modest aim of giving “an outline 
of the discoveries and applications of modern chemistry,”’ “ intended for 
the wants of the general scholar and of imen of the world, whose 
active occupations are more or less based upon a knowledge of chemical 
principles and chemical facts.’’ The work is divided into four books, 
of which the first contains an outline of inorganic chemistry, as deve- 
loped by the researches of the laboratory upon the properties of the 
elementary bodies; the second treats of the chemical nature of the 
compounds naturally existing in the minerals and rocks of the globe ; 
the third describes the chemistry of the compounds peculiar to animal 
and vegetable organisms; and the fourth attempts to present an out- 
line of the changes which matter undergoes in these bodies during 
their living state. On the whole, Dr. Kemp may be said to have suc- 
ceeded fairly in his object. His book is a respectable performance, 
free from any glaring defects ; but we cannot point to any feature of 
high excellence ; and it seems to us to be rather the work of an author 
who has brought together his knowledge by reading alone, than of a 
really scientific thinker, who, having acquired a personal familiarity 
with the sciences of which he treats, has had something to tell of the 
harmonious and mutually-related aspect under which they present 
themselves to his own mind.—There are doubtless many readers to 
whom the ordinary text-books of chemistry present a very repulsive 
aspect, who will find in Dr. Kemp’s volumes a readable summary of 
its more important facts and doctrines. 





19 « The Phasis of Matter ; being an Outline of the Discoveries and Applications 
of Modern Chemistry.” By T. Lindley Kemp, M.D. In Two Volumes. London: 
Longmans, 1855. . 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


F the printing-press and the consequent diffusion of knowledge has 
enabled men of genius to extend the sphere of their influence, 
and has given them the whole civilized world for their audience, these 
advantages have brought with them their perils and responsibilities; 
and when a reputation has become established, or a name has been 
made conspicuous, it is subjected to an ordeal to which few human 
beings can look without alarm. The poets and artists of the Old 
‘World are known to us only in their works, and of their works the 
best only have survived. The arduousness of preserving written com- 
position secured indifference to what was unimportant, and forgetful- 
ness to what was less than the best. No feeble work was transcribed 
—no unmeaning biography was written; and thus we know these men 
only as they could wish that we should know them—in their highest 
efforts after excellence. Their lives, with but few exceptions, are a mere 
blank. Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Phidias, Praxiteles—even Dante, 
even Raphael, even Shakespeare—these great names are almost like 
the invisible creative forces of nature, so little do we know of the 
history which is attached to them. ‘The mind and genius of the men 
exhausted itself in their art; their daily life, the round of their days 
and years, their faults and virtues, and the shifting vicissitude of their 
outward fortunes, went by in insignificance, and no one marked it pass. 
All that is changed. The man of genius in himself, as well as in 
his works, is become an object of common scrutiny; his life must be 
written whether it be worth remembering, or only deserving to be 
forgotten. He is the property of the public, whose jealousy or whose 
admiration insists on the fullest information on all the secrets of his 
history. Prying eyes must search into his habits, into his affections, 
his trials, his sorrows, and his joys. Nothing connected with him 
may be any more sacred. His conversations are noted down. His 
private correspondence, intended only for the friend or the lover, is 
dragged into print, that the public may be admitted into the inmost 
sanctuary of his feelings. In the single fact of having dared to be- 
come an author, a man is supposed to have transferred the custody of 
himself to the world, and to have made himself and all his actions as 
fair an object of curiosity and criticism as the works which he pub- 


lishes. 


We need not inquire how far such treatment is just. It is a fact 
which cannot be escaped, and which must therefore be accepted and 
endured. Responsibility follows power, like its shadow. 'The writers 
of books are now the teachers of the world; and as under the old 
system some evidence of character was required before the preacher 
was admitted to the pulpit, so the instincts of mankind insist that 
some clear knowledge of a writer’s personal history shall go along 
with the knowledge of the words which he writes. Men of genius, 
therefore, it would seem, must learn to look to their steps, and look to 
them early and in time; knowing, if they are conscious of any high 
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aspirations, the conditions which will follow their success. This is one 
consequencesof the changed condition of things. Another consequence 
is, that the art of biography must be something more deeply studied, 
and that the public must be taught some clearer canons than any 
which they possess at present, by which to discern and adequately 
integrate the good and evil of human character. To suppose that any 
man’s history will bear so close a scrutiny and come out pure, alto- 
gether pure, from the trial, is to suppose the nature of mankind to be 
something different from what the experience of six thousand years 
has proved it to be. Here and there, indeed, we meet with instances 
of great energetic persons, who seem to have trodden the highway of 
life with clean feet, or only with dust clinging to them, which may be 
wiped away ; not with dirt, which leaves a stain. Dr. Arnold was one 
of these, and so was Wordsworth. But such men as we know are but 
the fair exceptions to a very different rule. Great minds are usually 
accompanied with great passions, not easily subdued; and the noble 
manhood is not seldom ushered in by a youth of storm and confusion. 
The early career is studded with faults ; even the repose of late-acquired 
self-mastery is: sometimes broken; and he who may at last have won 
the race, may have fallen more often in the course than many asurer- 
footed antagonist. Thus, in order to understand the life of any man, 
we must see it as a whole; in its results as well as its beginnings. We 
must interpret the weakness by the strength, and the strength by the 
weakness. We must not make too little of errors; also we must not/ 
make too much of them. We require, in fact, for a good biography, 
appreciative talent of a most rare kind; and principles of judgment, 
nowhere as yet recognised in any extant theory of morals. Little. 
people envious of greatness, or well-meaning people anxious to recognise 
it, and yet unable, point to this or that separate action, and say, See, 
this was. a sin; and therefore the man was a sinner. It is no answer 
to point to other actions of a far opposite kind, and to say, Because these 
actions were good and great, therefore, by parallel reasoning, the doer of 
them was good and great. The popular moral critics, in their estimate 
of all other persons, except themselves, insist upon stamping the names 
of men with their faults, and not with their virtues, and bring down 
every character to the level of its lowest fall. And thus arises a strange, 
hopeless moral confusion in our judgment of persons and things. We 
are forced to condemn men who have been great benefactors of man- 
kind; we place above them innocuous ciphers; and while we are 
obliged by necessity and by our wiser instincts to concede the actual 
positions of power and authority to those who really deserve them, we 
have no theory of desert, and no rule to measure it, which will recon- 
cile our conduct with our judgment. 

These thoughts have been suggested to us by a very excellent Life 
of Goethe which has just appeared, by Mr. Lewes.1 In Goethe the 








1 «The Life and Works of Goethe; with Sketches of his Age and Con- 
temporaries, from published and unpublished Sources.” By G. H. Lewes, Author 
of the ‘‘ Biographical History of Philosophy.” In Two Volumes. London: David 
Nutt, 270, Strand. 1855. 

[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]—New Srnuzs, Vol. IX. No. I. T 
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conflicting features, which so much perplex us, existed in a pre-eminent 
degree. ‘I'he beauty of his mind, the nobleness of his heat and spirit, 
as exhibited in his works, have long been evident to every one. His 
character as hitherto exhibited in his life (and as it was in fact exhibited 
in his life, for certain broad features of it remain, and must remain 
what we always knew them), is chequered from the beginning to the end 
with much that is dubious, much that is assuredly censurable. It 
has been an enigma which many of us, at least, have wholly failed to 
understand. For in Goethe we do not see, as in Byron, a life cut off 
midway, at the moment of a fairer promise ; not as in so many others, 
the struggle between high aims and a nature too weak to compass 
them. Goethe’s life was complete from the beginning to the end. 
That which he desired to be (so at least we were assured) he made 
himself. No passions, his admirers declared, hurried him beyond the 
control of his better reason ; no high purposes fell through or were muti- 
lated by infirmity. He walked through eighty years of incessant, 
conscious activity ; self-possessed, with deliberate step, carving out 
his life, as if it were a piece of art which he was developing with the 
touch of a master. If he erred, he erred through ignorance, not 
through weakness; as he gained clearer knowledge, his mistakes 
forsook him: and we may assume that for the last forty years of his 
life he was unfolding himself, as he conceived that nature designed 
that he should unfold himself; and that he was conscious nowhere of 
any more exalted aspiration towards a higher type of perfection. This 
has been the conception which, from the language of Goethe and the 
worshippers of Goethe, it seems as if he and they desired that we 
should entertain of him. And thus we had right to measure him by 
a somewhat strict rule. He nowhere seemed to ask that allowance 
should be made for him. If God had desired to have him other than 
he was, he appeared to suppose God would have made him otherwise; 
and his serene self-composure courted criticism and challenged censure. 
He provoked us to scrutinize him nearly, and the result, it cannot be 
said, has been hitherto satisfactory. He appears, or has appeared 
hitherto on his own showing, so far as we could interpret him, to have 
obtained so great a mastery over himself that he might have shaped 
his character as he pleased; and that assuredly he might have shaped it 

much better than he did; for it pleased him deliberately to permit him- 

self in licence which morality has been accustomed to disapprove. He 

acted out the most questionable sentiment which in “ Meister’’ he places 

in the mouth ofan educator of children, that “it is not the doing this 

or that which is objectionable, whatever it be, but the not being able to 

help doing it;”’ that “as soon as men have themselves under control, 

they may allow themselves indulgences with impunity, which in others 

would be sinful or injurious.”” He did not act out his other far wiser 

sentiment, that “those who differ from the world in important 

matters, ought to be careful to comply with it in common duties ;” 

and he permitted himself in mature life to set a public example of 
what is vulgarly called profligacy. The character of Goethe has not 

therefore hitherto seemed to us great, as seen in his life ; while, as seen 
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in his works, it was great indeed. The contradiction has perplexed 

us in no common degree. He was at once two separate beings which 

refused to be reconciled. The man was impure and sensual—the 
et was pure and noble. 

Still further disturbing were the stories which have been lately 
laid before the public, the correspondence with Bettina, with Madame 
Stem and others, which, according to the partial versions of their sub- 
stances, to be gathered from reviews, reflected colours on Goethe 
still more painful than those which fell from the parts of his history 
avowedly authentic. 

It was, therefore, on these and all accounts that we looked with 
eager interest to the appearance of Mr. Lewes’s biography. We knew 
Mr. Lewes to be a clear, strong, resolute, unflinching person, with 
great analytical and discriminating faculty; and we knew, also, that 
he had allowed his judgment to mature itself for many years upon 
the subject before he began to write. Our expectations, great as they 
were, have not been disappointed. We have now before us an account 
of Goethe which is natural and intelligible, in many respects very 
different from any of which we were before in possession, in all 
respects more simple, more loveable, and human. 

In the first place, Mr. Lewes has given us the complete history 
from end to end. The long interval between the close of the auto- 
biography and the Eckermann conversations has been a blank to most 
of us, with only broken glimpses of the intervening years. There was 
the Swiss tour, the Italian tour, the campaign in France, and letters and 
sketches, showing us something here and there; but we saw only the 
mutilated limbs of a figure, which it was unusually difficult to imagine 
as a whole. 

Then, again, the autobiography itself has been a great source of 
confusion. Written forty years after the last incident which it men- 
tions, it is not the life of young Goethe, but the old Goethe’s incor- 
rect recollections of that life: and Mr. Lewes, with the assistance of 
contemporary correspondence, is able to undo the injustice which the 
poet showed to himself, and to prove by many delightful traits that 
he was a far more spontaneous and genuine person than he had pre- 
tended to be. He was a boy among boys, a youth among youths, 
aman among men; capable of real affection, real weakness, real gene- 
rosity, real sorrow when he did wrong—the trait of all others which 
we had seemed to miss in him ;—and for a general result, although it 
is difficult to express in words the shades of difference which Mr. Lewes 
has thrown upon his character, we lay down this book with feelings far 
more hearty and less constrained towards him than we believed that 
we were likely to have entertained. One rule which Mr. Lewes has 
observed is an excellent one—to extenuate no fault. He tells what was 
wrong as being wrong, what was right as being right, and contenting 
himself with the truth so far as he can arrive at it, he relates THAT in 
all its simplicity, and leaves the story so told to work its own effect. 

It is, of course, impossible in a notice of this kind to give any ade- 
quate conception of these volumes. They are so well written that 
T 2 
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every page might be extracted. As a specimen of Mr. Lewes’s style, 
and of the new lights which he has thrown upon his subject, we quote 
the following :— 


“ In these pages it has been evident, I hope, that no compromise with the 
truth has led me to gloss over faults or to conceal shortcomings; all that tes- 
timony warrants I have reproduced: good and evil, as in the mingled yarn of 
life. Faults and deficiencies do not estrange a friend from our hearts. Why 
should they lower a hero? Why should the biographer fear to trust the 
tolerance of human sympathy? Why labour to prove a hero faultless? The 
reader is no ik achaniiee, incapable of crediting greatness in a robe- 
de-chambre. Never should we forget the profound saying of Hegel, in answer 
to the vulgar aphorism (‘ No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre’), namely,— 
‘This is not because the hero is no hero, but because the valet is a valet.’ 
Having trusted to the effect which the true man would produce in spite of all 
drawbacks, and certain that the true man was loveable as well as admirable, I 
have made no direct appeal to the reader’s sympathy, nor tried to ‘make out a 
case’ in favour of extraordinary virtue. 

“ But the tribute of affectionate applause is claimed, now we have arrived 
at a passage in his life, so characteristic of the delicacy, generosity, and 
nobility of is nature, that it is scarcely possible for any one not to love him 
after reading it. 

** A man (his name still remains a secret) of a strange morbid and suspicious 
disposition had fallen into destitution, partly from unfortunate circumstances, 
partly from his own fault. He applied to Goethe for assistance, as so many 
others did; and he painted his position in all the eloquence of despair. 

“* According to the idea I form of you from your letter,’ writes Goethe, 
‘I fancy I am not deceived, and this to me is very painful, in believing that I 
cannot give help or hope to one who needs so much. But Iam not the man 
to say, ‘ Arise, and go farther.’ Accept the little that I can give, as a plank 
thrown towards you for momentary succour. If you remain longer where you 
are, I will gladly see that in future you receive some slight assistance. In 
acknowledging the receipt of this money, pray inform me how far you can 
make it go. If you are in want ofa dress, great-coat, boots, or warm stockings, 
tell me so; I have some that I can spare. Accept this drop of balsam from 

os — medicine-chest of the Samaritan in the same spirit as it is 
offered.’ ’ 


This was on the 2nd of November, 1778, [Goethe was just 29 years 
old.| On the 11th he writes again, and from the letter we see that 
he had resolved to do more than throw out a momentary plank to the 
shipwrecked man ; in fact, he had undertaken to support him. 


** «Tn this parcel you will receive a great-coat, boots, stockings, and some 
money. My plan for you this winter is this,—In Jena living is cheap; I will 
arrange for board and lodging, &c., on the strictest economy, and wilt say it is 
for some one who, with a small pension, desires to live in retirement. When 
that is secured I will write to you; you can then go there, establish yourself 
in your quarters, and I will send you cloth and lining, with the necessary 
money for a coat, which you can get made; and I will inform the rector that 
you were recommended to me, and that you wish to live in retirement at the 
university. 

.“*You must then invent some plausible story, have your name entered on 
the books of the university, and no soul will ever inquire more about you,— 
neither burgomaster nor amtmann. J have not sent you one of my coats, because 
it might be recognized in Jena. Write to me, and let me know what you thi 
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of this plan, and at all events in what character you propose to present 
yourself.’ ” 

The passage in italics indicates great thoughtfulness. Indeed, the 
whole of this correspondence shows the most tender consideration for 
the feelings of his protégé. In the postscript he says, “ And now step 
out boldly again upon the path of life! We live but once. Yes, I 
know perfectly what it is to take the fate of another upon one’s own 
shoulders ; but you shall not perish.” On the 23rd he writes: — 


“¢T received to-day your two letters of the 17th and 18th, and I have so 
far anticipated their contents, as to have caused inquiry to be made in Jena 
for the fullest details, as for one who wishes to live there under the quiet pro- 
tection of the university. ‘Till the answer arrives, keep you quict at Jena, 
and the day after to-morrow I will send you a parcel and say more. 

“* Believe me, you are not a burden to me. On the contrary, it teaches me 
economy. I fritter away much of my income which I might spare for those in 
want. And do you think that your tears and blessings go for nothing? He 
who has must give, not bless; and if the great and the rich have divided 
between them the goods of this world, Fate has counterbalanced these, by 
pring to the wretched the powers of blessing,—powers to which the fortunate 

now not how to aspire.’ 

“ Noble words! In the mouth of a pharisaical philanthropist, declaiming 
instead of giving, there would be something revolting in such language; but 
when we know that the hand which wrote these words was ‘open as day to 
melting charity ;? when we know that, in spite of all other claims, he gave up 
for some years the sixth part of his very moderate income to rescue this 
stranger from want, when we know by the irrefragable arguments of deeds, 
that this language was no hollow phrase, but the deep and solemn utterance of 
a thoroughly human heart, then, I say, those words awaken reverberations 
within our hearts, calling up feelings of loving reverence for him who uttered 
them.”—Vol. i. pp. 398, &e. 


We have only add, that Goethe observed profound silence on this 
transaction ; his most intimate friends knew nothing of it; and having 
been only discovered by accident, it is in all likelihood but one of 
many such silent, unobtrusive charities which made his under life 
beautiful. We trust that we have said enough to express an opinion 
of the merits of Mr. Lewes’s work, and our hope that it will be 
as widely read as both for Mr. Lewes’s own sake and for the poet’s 
it deserves to be. The volumes are further enriched by an abundance 
of very excellent criticism: Mr. Lewes providing a consecutive ana- 
lysis of all Goethe’s greatest writings. This analysis is invariably 
clever and interesting, even if here and there we cannot quite accept 
the conclusions which are arrived at. A few pages in the second 
volume, explaining the difficulty of translating poetry, by an analysis 
of the nature of poetical effect, forms the most valuable contribution to 
the science of poetry which we remember to have read. 

We must make room for one more extract,*a brief sketch of Goethe’s 
daily life about the year 1800. 


“ He rose at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound and prolonged sleep; 
for, like Thorwaldsen, he had a talent for sleeping, only surpassed by his talent 
for continuous work. Till eleven, he worked without interruption. A cup of 
chocolate was then brought, and he resumed work till one. At two, he dined. 
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This meal was the important meal of the day. His appetite was immense, 
Even on the days when he complained of not being hungry, he ate much more 
than most men. Puddings, sweets, and cakes were always welcome. He sate 
a long while over his wine, chatting gaily to some friend or other (for he never 
dined alone), or to one of the actors, whom he often had with him after dinner, 
to read over their parts and take his instructions. He was fond of wine, and 
drank daily his two or three bottles. [Rhine wine, however, which the 
English would have called water. ] 

* Over his wine he sate some hours; no such thing as dessert was seen upon 
his table in those days,—not even the customary coffee after dinner. His 
mode of living was extremely simple; and even when persons in very modest 
circumstances burned wax, two poor tallow candles were all that could be 
seen in his room. In the evening he went often to the theatre, and there his 
customary glass of punch was brought at six o’clock. If not at the theatre, 
he received friends at home. Between eight and nine a frugal supper was 
laid, but he never took anything, except alittle salad and preserves. By ten 
o’clock he was usually in bed.”—Vol. ii. p. 263. 


Dr. Pauli, the first volume of whose laborious and valuable English 
history we have already noticed at some length (April, 1854), has added 
a second, bringing down his story to the close of the fourteenth century? 
The work, as we expected, exhibits profound industry, eritical skill, and 
a warm genial temper, qualities, all of them, which have expanded with 
exercise, and which are even more commendably apparent than before. 
Dr. Pauli’s composition, also, is more matured and solid, more exactly 
a “representation” of the age in which he writes, and less charged with 
constitutional theorizing. We have no history of the reigns of the 
early Plantagenets, so learned, so accurate, and so impartial ; and it is 
very little to our eredit that we should be indebted to a German for 
the execution of a work the importance of which is so infinite to us, and 
that we are unable to nurture the talent that will execute it for ovrselves. 
The Englishman measures value by the market price of the commodity 
which he has to sell ; and, finding that learning and accuracy are not 
remunerated in proportion to the pains which they require, he leaves 
labour of this kind to foreigners who are more capable of self-denial, 
and who are able to appreciate other rewards of success: besides those 
which are immediate and tangible. Dr. Pauli complains bitterly of 
the indifference of the English to their old history ; of the slight en- 
couragement which students, desirous to contribute something of 
value in this way, are able to find among us; and of the slight assist- 
ance which any of ourselves can render to such students—and well may 
he complain. The London booksellers can hope for profit upon Roman 
histories and Greek histories. English readers will devour greedily 
dissertations upon the myths of the Tarquins; the distinctions between 

the populus and the plebs; the curies and the centuries. Books 
multiply upon the antiquities of Egypt and Assyria, A MS. out of 
the ruins of ancient Carthage would be-a gold mine to the fortunate 
discoverer—while the entire old English world lies under our very 
hands, buried in the universal confusion in which we have allowed our 
records to be sunk ; unknown and uncared for, and slowly perishing by 





2 « Geschichte von England von Dr, R. Pauli.” Vierter Band. Gotha, 1855. 
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time. Independent students are powerless from the enormity of the 
work of arrangement, requiring capital and combined exertion. In- 
dependent speculators will not undertake a task from which profit 
cannot be looked for. And the Government which can afford half a 
million annually for the printing of debates and blue-books, that 
twenty years hence will be unreadable by any human being, cannot 
afford a few thousands to preserve from perishing the monuments of 
the most remarkable history which has yet been acted upon this 
planet. The English records will be allowed to perish as the records 
of Rome were allowed to perish; and the Niebuhr of some new era 
will lecture learnedly to ¢hen curious audiences on the incredible 
jargon which a second great nation has allowed to pass current as the 
story of its childhood and youth. So at least it will be, unless some- 
thing ean be done to arouse the interest of the public, and induce 
them to compel the Government to set to work in a wise and rational 
manner to do at last what should have been done long ago. We 
ought to insist that all our historical State Papers should be gathered 
together out of the innumerable offices, chapter-houses, and other 
inaccessible dungeons, in which they are rotting; that they should be 
carefully examined, arranged, and then printed; and, above all, we 
should insist that the execution of this work should be placed in the 
hands of fit persons, fitly remunerated. We must not permit any more 
enormous sums to be squandered by incompetent friends of ministers ; 
we must have no more repetitions of the History of the First Re- 
eord Commission (although, if that Commission cost half-a-million, it 
was a half-a-million spent to better purpose than a hundred million 
upon blue books or the other paraphernalia of modern official ineffectu- 
ality); but we have a right to require that historical monuments, 
whieh will one day seem of inestimable value, shall not be entrusted 
to the precarious fortune of a single copy, composed of perishable 
paper, and still more perishable ink. With the resources of the 
printing-press at our disposal, we must place them at once in security, 
beyond the reach of time or accident. 

ut to return to Dr. Pauli. With materials in the condition which 
we have described, his history falls of course short of what we could 
desire. But what he has accomplished, is really wonderful; and if 
hereafter, in generations to come, he may be distanced by competitors 
who find an open road where he has forced his way through a jungle, 
for the present this book stands far in advance of all other sources of 
information ; and we hope earnestly that the present and the preceding 
volume will be immediately translated. The author’s merits, we are 
happy to learn, have been appreciated in Germany; and his long 
residence in England is terminated by an appointment to an honour- 
able position in his own country. We trust, however, that we shall 
not, in consequence, be ourselves deprived wholly of his services, and 
that he may yet find leisure to return among us at intervals, and follow 
the golden vein which he has opened. In this hope we venture with 
some diffidence to suggest to Dr. Pauli a few not unimportant con- 
siderations. The whole interest, the whole value of history, depends 
not only on the accuracy of the facts related, but on the due adjust- 
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ment of the respective places of those facts according to their true 
proportions. What is of high moment, must always occupy the centre 
of the pictures: what is subordinate merely, must appear as subordi- 
nate, and must claim no larger share of attention than morally belongs 
to it. In the due accomplishment of this necessary distribution is the 
difference between the historian and the annalist. The annalist 
daguerreotypes successively the separate features of a story, but without 
moral perspective, without moral unity ; and he finishes an ephemeral 
trifle with as much minuteness as he bestows upon incidents of the 
most enduring moment to mankind, The historian is contented to 
drop the insignificant into shadow, and concentrates his mind upon the 
heart of the matter—on the true life and meaning of it. And here 
his chief difficulty meets him; for while to discover his facts he is un- 
able to trust any witnesses except contemporaries who lived in the 
midst of what they describe, contemporaries are rarely alive to the 
relative magnitude of facts, passing over without notice what we now 
would most desire to know, and filling their pages with stories which 
have ceased to be of interest to any living being. Men most readily 
chronicle what they most naturally remark; and this is not the 
habitual and the common, which is familiar to every one, but the in- 
terruption of the habitual, the revolutions which disturb the Govern- 
ment, the wars, the crimes, the famines, the rocks in the stream round 
which the waters boil, not the deep, steady-flowing current, the silent 
force and power of the age. This is all which any one observes in his 
own time, except the few serious thinkers; while the symptoms of the 
forces which determine the character of the age lie in unobtrusive pheno- 
mena, of a kind wholly different, which are rarely heeded. How to 
discover these—how to drop the battles and the quarrellings out of the 
scene, and reproduce the life—this is the art and this is the difficulty 
of history. It is well to read of Cressy and Poictiers, of the conspiracies 
of nobles and the deaths of kings. It is better to understand how 
men lived, not in war but in peace; how kings ruled who were not 
feeble ; how nobles lived who did not conspire. It is well to read of 
the corruption of churches, and the convulsions which destroyed them; 
it would be better to read what the Church was before it was corrupt— 
to learn in what way society was held together under that old Feudal 
system ; and with what thoughts, on heaven and earth and hell, human 
beings lived and laboured for those long centuries when Catholicism 
was the faith of the most enlightened of mankind. An hour in a 
baron’s hall or an abbey refectory would teach us more of what we 
really care to know of the middle ages, than the sum total of the know- 
ledge which the collective wisdom of the nineteenth century as yet has 
produced upon those ages. We study the pages of our historians, and 
suppose that we have gained some sort of insight; we enter the aisle 
of a cathedral, or turn the pages of an old charter or statute-book, to 
feel that the sphinx is still before us, with its riddle still propounded, 
and still unanswered. Sad, solemn voices seem to tell us that we 
understand only such spirits as are like ourselves; that we do not 
understand the spirit of the England of the Plantagenets. 
Another contribution to English History, from a foreign source, has 
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been made by M. Prevost Paradol, who has written a clever essay, 
something disfigured by a tendency to gossip, on the later years of 
Queen Elizabeth. The novelty of the book lies in the use which has 
been made by M. Paradol of the despatches of Herault de Maissy, 
Ambassador in London in 1597-98, To this is prefixed a retro- 
spective sketch of Elizabeth’s position, her court, and favourites. 
The style is light and readable, the tone tolerably sound, and such 
pictures as are taken directly from De Maissy, are of great in- 
terest. Unfortunately, M. Paradol’s desire to be amusing has tempted 
him to venture among more doubtful authorities. His information is 
too inaccurate to enable him to distinguish the safe from the false 
guides; and he obliges us to regret that he did not confine himself to 
an edition of the ambassador’s despatches, which would have been of 
enduring value, instead of entering on his present more ambitious ad- 
venture. A brilliant court is at all times fertile in scandal. Why is 
it, that while contemporary scandals are treated by sober-minded men 
with the disrespect which they deserve, the analogous scandals which 
we meet with in courtiers’ memoirs, are admitted without question as 
authentic historical records? M. Paradol revives the stories about 
the Earl of Leicester, for instance; betraying at the same time most 
unusual ignorance, even of the simple outward facts, which are, or 
ought to be, familiar to every one who undertakes to write upon the 
subject. Knowing that Sir Philip Sidney was Leicester’s nephew, he 
cannot take the trouble to ascertain how he came to stand in that 
relation ; and he informs us that Leicester’s first wife was a sister of 
Sir Henry Sidney, Sir Philip’s father. M. Paradol should at least have 
looked into the records of these matters deep enough to have met with 
the name of Amy Robsart, before he went on to repeat the accusation 
against Leicester of having murdered the lady in question. If he had 
looked a little further, he would have found that the whole charge 
was an infamous and groundless slander. Let every one be assured 
distinctly that the records of the coroner’s inquest, held at Cumnor, 
upon the body of the Countess of Leicester, have come to light; that, 
by the Earl of Leicester’s order, the examination was made peculiarly 
strict, the jury being composed of the most substantial persons in the 
county, and the foreman being an especial enemy of Antony Foster, in 
whose house the death occurred. The notion of foul play on Leicester’s 
part is mere wanton invention. 

So, again, M. Paradol repeats another pretty story—that Walter, 
Earl of Essex, was supposed to have been murdered by Leicester. 
The foundation in this case being that Leicester married Lady Essex 
after her husband’s death. If he would have consulted the “State 
Papers,” instead of placing confidence in the labour of various ladies 
who have been lately dabbling in the romance of history, he would 
have found that the Earl of Essex died of well-ascertained cholera, in 
Dublin,—surrounded by his own people, attended by his own physicians ; 





3 “Elizabeth et Henri IV. (1595—1598), Ambassadeur de Herault de Maissie 
en Angleterre, au sujet de la Paix de Veroins.” Par M. Prevost Paradol. Paris : 
A, Durand, 1855. : 
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and in the reports of his illness, which were furnished from the spot 
by Sir Henry Sidney, we read a plain account of a natural disease and 
a natural death, without the smallest fraction of evidence that there 
was unfair agency at work. What strange fatuity possesses histo- 
rians, that they permit themselves to trifle away the reputations of 
honourable men with repeating these gratuitous lies? Let us not be 
unjust to M. Paradol, however; where he trusts his own instincts, 
and his own authorities, he writes like a reasonable man. For his 
faults, not himself, but his English informants are responsible,—and 
the English public who grant the sanction of unchallenged popularity 
to his misleading guides. 

Passing to more modern subjects, we have to mention an excellent 
little book on India, by M. F. de Lanoye,* published for the French 
Railway Library. M. de Lanoye went out in the autumn of 1850, 
with introductions which gave him access to the highest civil and 
military circles in the Presidencies. He travelled over the. entire 
peninsula, leaving nothing unseen which was an object of serious in- 
terest ; and no subject uninquired into which could throw light on the 
condition of the Mussulman and Hindoo population, and on the prospects 
of the English sovereignty. This book is the result, and it is of pe- 
culiar value. It is of value not only as containing a summary of ex- 
cellent information, set off by a graceful style and lightened by enter- 
taining sketches of Anglo-Indian society; but as showing us, in the 
tone in which it is written, the feelings with which our possession of 
India is regarded by other nations, and especially by the French. In 
conjunction with the French we are at war to repress the aggressive policy 
of Russia. When our own analogous aggressions are pointed out to us, 
—when we are told that we have ourselves annexed four times more 
territory than Russia in the last half century, we justify the distinc- 
tion which we make in our own favour, on the ground that our con- 
quests were not sought, but forced upon us; and that our beneficent 
rule is a blessing to the people whom we have subdued. It is im- 
portant to know how far other nations share this impression; and es- 
pecially, as we said, how far the French share it. M.de Lanoye is, 
perhaps, as well disposed towards us as any Frenchman.at the present 
day is likely to be. He speaks of us without any trace of jealousy or 
hostility ; he regards our character with feelings as warm, perhaps, as 
we could ourselves desire. The opinions expressed by him, therefore, 
are likely to contain the most favourable form of the publie sentiment 
on this subject which exists the other side of the Channel; and it is 
worth our while to attend carefully to the character of these opinions. 
The first forty pages contain an introductory sketch of the growth of 
the Indian empire; and it is one long act of accusation for a series of 
unprovoked aggressions, marked at every step by rapacity, violence, 
and broken faith. We do not say that these charges are true, but this 
is the light in which our conduct is regarded by the intelligence of 
France ; and the light in which it is so regarded may, by and by, be 
of unspeakable moment to us. Comparing us with the Mogul con- 








* “T’Inde Contemporaine.” Par F. de Lanoye, Paris : 1855. 
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querors, infinitely to our disadvantage, M. de Lanoye says that the 
government of the East India Company has been characterized solely 
by a desire to multiply their dividends; and that although during the 
last few years the people may be supposed to have gained something 
from English rule, in the security of their lives and properties, yet that 
the slight advantages which we may be allowed to have conferred are 
as yet in their infancy; that we have no security against a relapse 
under the earlier system; and that, at the best, the monuments of 
Mogul enterprise and Mogul civilization are our perpetual reproach 
and shame. Let M. Lanoye speak for himself :— 


“Non!” he says to the question, if we may compare ourselves with the 
Moguls. “Non! Les Anglais, qui aprés quatre-vingt ans de suprématie, 
n’ont rien colonisé, rien fondé dans V’Inde, qui, en dehors de leur armée et de 
leurs comptoirs, n’y ont pas fixé un seul Européen; qui n’y laisseraient 
dautres traces de leur passage, s’ils en étaient expulsés demain, que des villas 
aussi perissables que somptueuses, un chemin de fer de plaisance, et les fils 
d’un telegraphe électrique, ne peuvent se vanter d’avoir dans le sol des racines 
aussi profondes qu’en avait cette domination Mogole, qui, la veille de la 
tempéte qui l’emporta, comptait cent cinquante ans de pouvoir fort, régulier, 
homogtne et plusieurs génératious de grands souverains, avait couvert ’Inde 
de cités florissantes, de travaux d’utilité publique, d’établissements de bien- 
faisance, et s’appuyait sur guinze millions de coréligionnaires. 

On! la politique d’une association fondée pour exploitation des richesses, 

des sueurs et de Vindépendance d’un peuple formant au moins la sixiéme 
artie du genre humain, fn politique qui a réalisé ’union intime de l’arbitraire 
u proconsul et de l’avidité du traficant n’a rien a déméler avec la grande 
politique d’Akbar; PHindou qui a beni Pune a stigmatisé l’antre en ces termes; 
‘ Elle s’est emparé du pays par la fraude, Phonorable et victorieuse compagnie |” 

Non encore! en échange des advantages incalculables qu’elle a retirés de ce 
sol, qu’Aurung-Zeb appelait avec anal le Paradis des régions terrestres, la 
compagnie jusqu’a ces derniers temps, n’y avait répandu aucune idée féconde, 
aucun des genres de la civilisation occidentale. Insoucieuse du bien-¢tre, de 
la moralité, de la vie de ses innombrables sujets, insensible 4 tout ce qui 
était pas matiére d’exportation ou d’importation, monopoles, traitements, 
profits et dividendes la nares avait pressuré |’Inde & tel point que ces 
cris de détresse de mendiants du Bengale: ‘Ok pitié! je meurs de faim !— 

, le ventre misérable est vide !—L’ homme blane maage et boit tout les jours ; 
P noir dévore sa faim avec sa honte! ne semblaient, il ny a pas bien 
longtemps encore, A des observations consciencieux, que l’écho fidéle du rale 


d’agonie de la population Hindoue tout entiére.” 


If the English occupation of India is regarded in a light so painful 
by our allies, it is not likely to be looked upon with gentler feelings 
elsewhere. In Northern Europe, among Prussians, Austrians, and 
Russians, the taunts which we have lavished on these nations for the 
appropriation of Poland, we may believe readily, are returned upon us 
with interest. The Americans also, whose opinion is of moment to us, 
do not recognise as completely as we could desire, our right to reproach 
them with annexation. A graphic account of the state of feeling 
in the United States is furnished for us by Mr. Oliphant, who, 
during a few months of leisure in the summer of 1854 made an 
interesting expedition to the western frontiers of civilization, and has 
written for us an effective though hasty sketch of what he saw 
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and heard. Mr. Oliphant went up Lake Huron from Niagara, and 
thence to the head of Lake Superior to Fond du Lac. From Fond du 
Lac he crossed the watershed to the sources of the Mississippi, and 
descended the main stream till he joined the Michigan Railway. The 
chief object of his book is to report on the amazing rapidity with 
which the Americans are pushing their advances westward, and the 
commercial resources which their enterprise is opening out. Already by 
the Buffalo Canal and the Sault Canal they have made Lake Superior 
accessible from the Atlantic by ships of considerable burden. A 
Cowes yacht might sail westward from the Needles, and need neither 
turn nor drop anchor till it had penetrated 2000 miles into the heart 
of North America; and the broad breast of Lake Superior is already 
whitened by the sails of an inland navy. For many reasons we urge 
attention to this book. Our space will allow us to make but one 
extract of most immediate, though we will trust of only passing im- 
portance to ourselves. The scene is at St. Paul, on the Mississippi. 
A group of Americans are talking in front of the hotel ; the subject is 
on the Russian war ; and the sentiments expressed by one of the speakers 
Mr. Oliphant represents as entertained all but universally throughout 
the States :— 


“T conclude,” says the Colonel, turning with modesty to his admiring audi- 
ence,“ that I can about see as far into a millstone as the man that pecks it. Wal, 
you Britishers air ’cute—you go on the high moral ticket. You call annexa- 
tion robbery and territorial aggression; but there ain’t a power in creation 
that’s swallowed more of other people’s country without choking than you have, 
when nobody was looking pertickler. And now you're a-going to fight for civili- 
zation by protecting the most barbarous power in Europe, and for liberty by 
allying yourself with a French despot and a Mahometan tyrant. But chaw me, 
if liberty ain’t a long sight better off in the hands of that old ’possum, Nicholas, 
than such mealy-mouthed hypocrites. You understand stabbing great prin- 
ciples in the dark—you do! Taberty’s all bunkum with you. If it ain’t, what 
do you go cringing and scraping to all the despots in Europe for, when you 
could raise the hull Continent in the cause of freedom if you’d a mind to? 
Why don’t you choke off your privileged classes, and sot your oppressed white 
—— free, and gin back the Souk niggers in the Indies the country you’ve 
robbed ’em of, instead of screeching at us, and coming over here with your long 
faces, and almighty jaw, and unremittin’ lies about slavery and Cuba? There’s 
no sin in creation your no-souled, canting, bellows-winded Parliament won’t 
commit, if they can make a darned cent by it. And if you were to take the 
Crimea, there’d be no holding you : civilization, and liberty, and all the rest of 
it, would be in danger over here then,—and the slaves in Cuba would have to be 
protected ; and you’d be fighting against us to preserve the liberal institutions 
of Spain. But there’s no fear of that—the Roosians will whip you into rib- 
bons when they get achance. Why, they’ve got the sympathies of our country 
with them; and it’s well known, that every great question t’other side Jordan 
is settled by public opinion here. You'll fin the mistake you made. Now, you'll 
all go to blazes together; and there ain’t a man in these diggins as won’t be glad 
to hear that the old country has a-busted up, fighting for—ha! ha! ha!—boys, 
what do you think? Liberty!’ And the Colonel wiped the perspiration from 
his brow, and looked like a man who felt that he had Lidmenither himself.” 

“The audience,” Mr. Oliphant says, “ were in an ecstasy of admira- 





5 “*Minnesota and the Far West.’? By Laurence Oliphant, Esq., Author of 
Fo Russian Shores of the Black Sea,’’ Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh : 
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tion,’ and regarded me with a certain complacency as one who had 
been “ chawed up some,” and considerably “run over’’ by the Colonel. 
“TI have a consciousness,” Mr. Oliphant adds, “ of the same sort myself 
—and in default of any right honourable gentlemen being present to 
defend a policy which has been found somewhat incomprehensible 
in other quarters of the world besides the Far West, it is allowed to 
stand or fall by its own merits.” 

We may be supposed to be going beyond our office as reviewers of 
books, in turning our criticisms upon politics ; but inasmuch as books of 
all kinds have caught the infection, reviewers are obliged to follow them, 
and must travel with the rest of the world, in the wake of the great 
moving interest of the day. Even the light amusements of the summer 
are dragged within the charmed circle; and the racing yachts of the 
Thames are exchanging Erith Reach for the Baltic, and the signal guns 
of the regattas for the fierce war thunder of battle. For the last two 
summers the Baltic fleet has been attended by a tiny yacht, eight 
tons burden, which its owner, Mr. Hughes, of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, has piloted through the storms of the North Sea, and which has 
carried him safely among the rocks of Bomarsund and the shot at 
Sweaborg.® “ The Log of the Pet”’ is the record of these adventurous 
expeditions ; and besides a very pleasant and readable account of the 
voyage and its incidents, it contains by far the clearest version of the 
two great actions of the war in those seas. “ The army of lions led by 
asses,” appears to hold of our fleets as well as of our armies. Mr. 
Hughes describes the officers and men as all which was most gallant, 
daring, and chivalrous ; while the “timides avis’? were so predominant 
in the high circles, that one of Mr.Hughes’s friends declared he would 
leave the navy and take to pheasant shooting, as the more dangerous 
amusement. Meanwhile, the consequences of all this are becoming 
serious. Mr. Hughes, on returning at the close of the summer to Eng- 
land, says that he much wondered what he would find going on 
among us. 

“ Would our countrymen be aware, that even among our friends and kinsmen 
on the Continent, the decline of England’s power, the inefficiency of England’s 
army, navy, and government, is the topic of the day? Would it have occurred 
to men’s minds that the paltry figure we have cut in the war is causing Swede, 
and Dane, and German to distrust the wooden walls, and to look to other 
ey for a counterpoise to the great military powers of Western Europe ? 

hat the name and fame of England, which cost so much to win, is oozing 
away from our ships like Bob Acre’s courage from the tips of his fingers ? 

“While speculating on this unprofitable subject, the pilot came on board, 
and told us that Sebastopol was taken, and that the English were repulsed 
from the Redan.” 

Before leaving the war, we ought to mention two excellent little 
French books, one on Turkey,’ the other on the Baltic. They are 








§ ‘Two Cruises withthe Baltic Fleet, in 1854—5. Being the Log of the Pet 
Yacht, Eight Tons, R.T.Y.C.” By the Rev. Robert Edgar Hughes, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. London: Smith and Elder. 1855. 

7 “Constantinople et la Turquie. Tableau Historique, Pittoresque, Statistique 
et Moral de l’Empire Ottomane.’’ Par Louis Enault. Paris: Librairie de 
L. Hachette. 1855: 
olen: La Baltique.” Par L, Léouzon Le Duc. Paris: Librairie de L, Hachette. 
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both clever and unaffected, written in the pleasant, flowing manner in 
which the French are so unrivalled, and which forms the perfection of 
style for idle reading. In the former we have a history of the Turks, 
rippling lightly along the centuries ; an account of their conquests, 
their settlements, their present habits, public and private; the writer 
keeping his eye mainly on the bright side of things, and where there 
are spots so dark that they refuse to allow his good nature to hide 
them, passing on currente calamo with an amusing grace which, for 
its own and its readers’ sakes, cannot allow itself to be seriously dis- 
turbed. How far M. Enault is an instructive companion we will not 
say, but there is not the least doubt that he is a very pleasant one; 
and in these, as in most days, whoever will help us to pass an agreeable 
hour has deserved well of his kind. 

M. Léouzon Le Duc is a writer of something the same kind; in so 
far that is, as he shows the same cheerful, sunny disposition ; but the 
tone of his thought is higher than M. Enault’s, and his imagination 
more sensitive. The war was perhaps the occasion of his writing his 
book; a novel curiosity having suddenly started into life, about the 
scenes to which it has introduced us; but M. le Duc’s tour was long 
antecedent to the disturbance of the peace ; and having visited, as he 
did, every place of importance through the whole circuit of the Baltic, 
his descriptions, as he tells us himself, are rather of those enduring 
features of the scenes and of the people, which will survive the present 
troubles, than of objects which derive only a passing and temporary 
interest from the events of the day. And this is well. It is well for 
us to be reminded that “the enemy” are human beings with souls 
like the rest of us; and to become acquainted with other features in 
their character beyond their skill in earthworks and with Minié 
rifles. 

From these light Frenchmen to the ponderous Germans is a wide 
leap. With the former we are in the busy, noisy, outer world, warmed 
and lighted by the summer sun ; with the Germans we are breathing 
the heavy atmosphere of some great gloomy library, through the 
dense walls of which, deeply lined with folios, the hum of life but 
faintly and fitfully penetrates. Cannon may thunder, thrones shake, 
and nations rock in revolution ; but the learned students spin on their 
webs in busy ineffectuality; multiplying volumes press out into a 
shadowy existence like the multiplying masses of mankind, who show 
themselves on this earth one knows not why; who are launched upon 
a career, to appearance without either purpose or enduring reality ; and 
who, unnoticed and uncared for in life, drop off in death when their 
time comes, and are forgotten. 


oin mep pudrduwy yevin Toinds Kai avdpar. 


Such is the character and such is the fate of books as well as of 
men ; and there lie three great volumes before us, for two of which 
at least no other fate can be expected, however much we might desire 
it. It were curious to ascertain how many first volumes are pub- 
lished, of works threatening to expand into giants, yet which perish 
for want of sustenance in their cradles, cut short in the opening of 
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existence. Here, for instance, is a most learned, profoundly learned, 
first volume on the Hellenes in Scythia—580 pages of close print, 
with a promise of a successor of like dimensions.” It is a work the 
labour of which has been enormous, the modesty of which disarms 
criticism, and with which there is no fault to be found. It is learned, 
sober, industrious. Much of it has been on hand maturing itself for 
the nine years of the critic; and yet, except in the chapter on the 
antiquities which have been discovered at Kertsch, which is really 
valuable and interesting, we feel that we are treading in a world of 
uncertainty, wandering amidst what seems to be knowledge, but which 
is suspended on the arches of conjecture. It is perhaps ungracious to 
speak of the book of a worthy man in this way. Whoever will take 
pains to learn and communicate unknown matter, has laid us so far 
under obligation; and we have no right to quarrel with him for 
choosing his own form. Be it so. We trust, then, that the economy 
. of the universe, which provides for all things the ends which 
they shall answer, and allows nothing to exist except for some final 
cause which cannot be otherwise attained, has provided readers whose 
minds desire the food which here is furnished for them. 

Another learned writer offers us the first of five volumes, which 
are to be equally massive with itself, on the Political History of 
Prussia. Of the merits of this volume as an authority on matters of 
fact, we are unable to speak; but as a book, while it deals with a most 
interesting and exciting period, describing for one thing the religious 
revolutions in Bohemia in the fifteenth century, it neither interests 
nor excites. There is an entire absence of dramatic life, of personal 
action, of all those traits of humanity which touch the heart and ima- 
gination as well as assault the understanding. And such books, what- 
ever may be their value politically and scientifically, can never persuade 
us to read them by their own internal charms. The talker who is 
merely instructive rarely finds listeners. The book which does not 
please hangs upon the shelves. 

“The Emperor Henry the Fourth and his Age”’™ is of far higher 
promise. This also is a first volume, and dedicated by the writer to 
“his teacher, Leopold Ranke.’’ The subject is the great question of 
the middle ages, the conflict between the civil and the spiritual powers, 
and when the book is completed, it will contain a full account of the 
culmination of the Papal power under Hildebrand. Our own views 
do not at all coincide with those of the Herr Floto. We are persuaded 
that a better historical case can be made for the Papal supremacy during 
the earlier centuries of Christianity than he allows; and the position 
conquered for the Church by Hildebrand we are unable to regard as the 
same unmixed evil which he considers it. But his book at any rate 





® «Die Hellenen im Scythenlande. Ein Beitrag aur Alten Geographie Ethno- 
graphie und Handel Geschichte.” Von Dr. Karl Neuman. Berlin: Verlag von 
George Reimer. 1855. 

10 “Geschichte der Preussischer Politic.” Won John Gust Droysen. Erster 
Theil, Die Griindung. Berlin: Verlag von Veit und Comp. 1855. 

11 “ Kaiser Heinrich der Vierte und sein Zeitalter.” Von Hartwig Floto. 
Erster Band. Stuttgart und Hamburg. Verlag von Rudolf Besser, 1855. 
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shows an understanding of what history is, and ought to be. _ It shows 
that the writer knows the difficulty of what he has undertaken, and 
does not altogether suppose that he can write an adequate account of 
the middle ages with a rechauffée of monastic chronicles, set round 
with a commentary of nineteenth century philosophy. He is aware 
that the best which he can achieve is very little, and comprehending 
the limitations under which he has to work, he does that little wisely 
and well. 

“The heroes of those times,”’ he says, “the men whose actions and 
whose sufferings I have undertaken to relate, are and must be, even 
to the keenest eye, little more than fleeting shadows. It is far 
easier when crossing a country on a bitter January day, the trees 
bared of their leaves, the landscape wrapped in winter gloom, 
and the snow crushing under our feet, to place ourselves with an effort 
of imagination in the midst of sultry July with its luxuriant green, 
its balmy breezes, and its yellow cornfields—than in this modern time 
to represent to ourselves the culture and the sentiment of an era 
which is gone from us.”’ 

There speaks a wise man; whose lightest word will therefore weigh 
more with us, when he allows himself to pronounce on any point a 
decided judgment, than the thousand fluent phrases of those writers 
who slip along through the history of the world, as if it were as easy 
to decipher as the first lesson of a child’s first spelling-book. 

We have to welcome also an unpretending little volume of 300 
pages, containing a life of Scaliger,'* with various extracts from his 
writings, and a few unpublished letters. This book will chiefly interest 
scholars ; but an account of a remarkable man is universally valuable. 
A remarkable man moves through his age like a lamp throwing light 
round him on all sides, and the incidental remarks of persons of clear 
judgment on matters with which they have no political connexion, are 
often of the highest historical value. Scaliger, for instance, is likely to 
have been an unprejudiced witness on the character of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and this is what he says of her:—“ Marie-Stuard Reyne d’Ecosse 
avoit un beau mari et delectabatur turpibus adulteriis—lorsque j’estois, 
elle estoit en mauvais mesnage avec son mari 4 cause de la mort de ce 
David. IL’Histoire de Buchanan est trés vraye.” 

“ The Life and Times of Herodotus’’!’ is a good scheme, but marred 
in the execution. The object is to give an account of the general 
condition of the known world in the fifth century before Christ ; and 
the reader is supposed to accompany an educated Greek on his grand 
tour. The idea promises well, but we object to the introduction of 
Herodotus. Mr. Wheeler has no right to run reality and fiction into 
one. If he wished to describe the travels of Herodotus, he should 





12 « Joseph Justus Scaliger.” Von Jacob Bernays. Mit einem Portrait Sca- 
ligers ausgewablten stiicken aus seinen seltneren schriften, und einigen bisher nicht 
Geddruckten Briefen. Berlin. 1855. 

18 «The Life and Travels of Herodotus in the Fifth Century before Christ. An 
Imaginary Biography, founded on Fact.’ By J. Talboys Wheeler. In Two 
Volumes. London; Longmans. 1855. 
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have ascertained exactly what places Herodotus actually visited. He 
should have allowed him to describe in his own words what he saw 
and heard; and from other sources he might have supplied in notes 
any other knowledge with respect to the s:veral countries, peoples, or 
scenes, which he could discover. If he had desired to extend the 
journey and give a more discursive character to it, he should have 
invented a traveller. The author would highly disapprove of this 
reviewer if he were to write a description, for instance, of Paris or 
Rome: and publish it as resulting from the observations of Mr. J. 
Talboys Wheeler. He would tell us that we had taken an unwar- 
rantable liberty with his name; and he would consider it a lame 
explanation if we were to say in defence of ourselves that we had care- 
fully studied his writings, and had made him say nothing but what we 
were assured he would have said, would have been likely to have said, 
or ought to have said: he would assure us that we had told lies of 
him, mere lies; and would treat us accordingly. Let him do to others 
as he would they should do to him. The dead are entitled to deeper 
respect from us than the living, because their reputation is no 
longer in their own keeping; they have left us the trustees of their 
name and fame. Once for all, we have no right to invent language and 
invent actions under any pretext whatsoever for real persons, dead or 
living. Another blemish in this book, of an analogous kind, is the 
introduction of Nehemiah, who is made to talk to Herodotus about the 
Atonement, with a subsequent visit of the historian to Jerusalem. 
This is the more unpardonable, as the silence of the real Herodotus 
about the Jews is one of the most remarkable features in his history ; 
while it is nothing less than criminal to take liberties with the 
Messianic prophecies, and invent an anticipation for the later prophets 
which it is certain they did not possess. Mr. Wheeler was probably 
misled by the apocryphal books of Esdras, and does not know that 
those books are universally surrendered as spurious. 

Mr. Prescott’s long-expected book'* has reached us late; we are 
therefore excused the attempt, which we should under any circum- 
stances have reluctantly undertaken, of giving a conception within the 
compass of a short notice of a work so remarkable. Our first impres- 
sion on beginning to read it was one of disappointment—“ The Conquest 
of Mexico,” hasformeda standard by which we involuntarily try any fresh 
production of its author ; and when we have imagined beforehand what 
a particular book is likely to be, the reality may be far better than our 
expectation, yet it will seem on first acquaintance to be something 
less than what we had desired. The reign of Philip II. might be 
depicted with the tremendous majesty of the Athenian Drama, it 
might be described with the scorn of Carlyle or the sombre irony of 
Tacitus. Mr. Prescott, on a prolonged perusal we are ready to allow, 
has chosen a style better suited to his own genius, and perhaps better 
calculated to touch the right chord in the mind of his readers. 








14 “ History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain.” By William 
7. Prescott. In Two Volumes. London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington 
treet. 1855. 
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This story of that terrible collision of passions, the great world 
edy in which the faith of a new era was struggling in its infancy 
with the blind efforts of its parent-church to murder it; that dreadful 
time in which the erring conscience mistook crime for duty ; and the 
forms of vice and virtue were no longer distinguishable in the black 
eloud which had settled down over the earth—when once again the truth 
of God had appeared among mankind, not to send peace but a sword; to 
set princes against subjects, fathers against children, brothers against 
brother, wife against husband: all this is described by Mr. Prescott 
in language not of partisanship, scarcely with human indignation or 
human sympathy ; but in “the still sad music’’ of wise melancholy. We 
are taken back into the sixteenth century as among men whose faults 
are buried in their tombs. The age lies spread out before us as if it 
were a church-yard in moonlight, yet without the shadows which 
make the forms of moonlight fearful; we walk among the realms of the 
dead, loving those to whom love is due—feeling for those whom in 
life we should most have hated only the sorrowing pity with which we 
should read their names upon their sepulchres. 
This is all which we can say now. The best judgment which 
Mr. Prescott can receive upon his work will be the deserved admira- 
tion of America and England. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Ws never read Heinsius—a great admission for a reviewer—but we 
learn from M. Arago that that formidably erudite writer pro- 
nounces Aristotle’s works to be characterized by a majestic obscurity 
which repels the ignorant. We borrow these words to indicate what 
is likely to be the first impression of a reader who, without any pre- 
vious familiarity with Browning, glances through his two new 
volumes of poems.'! The less acute he is, the more easily will he 
arrive at the undeniable criticism, that these poems have a“ majestic 
obscurity,” which repels not only the ignorant but the idle. To read 
poems is often a substitute for thought: fine-sounding conventional 
phrases and the sing-song of verse demand no co-operation in the , 
reader ; they glide over his mind with the agreeable unmeaningness 
of “ the compliments of the season,” or a speaker’s exordium on “ feel- 
ings too deep for expression.”” But let him expect no such drowsy 
passivity in reading Browning. Here he will find no conventionality, 
no melodious commonplace, but freshness, originality, sometimes 
eccentricity of expression; no didactic laying-out of a subject, but | 
dramatic indication, which requires the reader to trace by his own | 
mental activity the underground stream of thought that jets out in 
elliptical and pithy verse. To read Browning he must exert himself, 
but he will exert himself to some purpose. If he finds the meaning 
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orld difficult of access, it is always worth his effort—if he has to dive 
ney deep, “ he rises with his pearl.’’ Indeed, in Browning’s best poems he 
lful makes us feel that what we took for obscurity in him was superficiality 
the in ourselves. We are far from meaning that all his obscurity is like the 








ack obscurity of the stars, dependent simply on the feebleness of men’s 
ath vision. On the contrary, our admiration for his genius only makes us 
; to feel the more acutely that its inspirations are too often straitened by 
ast the garb of whimsical mannerism with which he clothes them. This 
ott mannerism is even irritating sometimes, and should at least be kept 







under restraint in printed poems, where the writer is not merely indulg- 










or 
Ve ing his own vein, but is avowedly appealing to the mind of his reader. 
Its Turning from the ordinary literature of the day to such a writer as 
it Browning, is like turning from Flotow’s music, made up of well-pieced 
ch shreds and patches, to the distinct individuality of Chopin’s Studies 
he or Schubert’s Songs. Here, at least, is a man who has something of 
in his own to tell us, and who can tell it impressively, if not with fault- 
ve less art. There is nothing sickly or dreamy in him: he has a clear 





eye, a vigorous grasp, and courage to utter what he sees and handles. 
His robust energy is informed by a subtle, penetrating spirit, and 
this blending of opposite qualities gives his mind a rough piquancy 
that reminds one of a russet apple. His keen glance pierces into all 
the secrets of human character, but, being as thoroughly alive to the 

_ outward as to the inward, he reveals those secrets, not by a process of 
dissection, but by dramatic painting. We fancy his own description 
of a poet applies to himself :— 


“ He stood and watched the cobbler at his trade, 
The man who slices lemons into drink, 
The coffee-roaster’s brazier, and the boys 
That volunteer to help him at the winch. 
He glanced o’er books on stalls with half an eye, 
And fly-leaf ballads on the vendor’s string, 
And broad-edge bold-print posters by the wall. 
He took such cognizance of men and things, 
Tf any beat a horse, you felt he saw ; 
Lf any cursed a woman, he took note ; 
Yet stared at nobody,—they stared at him, 
And found, ‘Jess to their pleasure than surprise, 
He seemed to know them and expect as much.” 
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Browning has no soothing strains, no chants, no lullabys; he 
rarely gives voice to our melancholy, still less to our gaiety ; he sets 
our thoughts at work rather than our emotions. But though emi- 
nently a thinker, he is as far as possible from prosaic; his mode of 
presentation is always concrete, artistic, and, where it is most felicitous, 
dramatic. Take, for example, “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” a poem at once 
original and perfect in its kind. The artist-monk, Fra Lippo, is sup- 
posed to be detected by the night-watch roaming the streets of 
"*’ Florence, and while sharing the wine with which he makes amends 
to the Dogberrys for the roughness of his tongue, he pours forth the 
story of his life and his art with the racy conversational vigour of a 
brawny genius under the influence of the Care-dispeller. 
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“T was a baby when my mother died 
And father died and left me in the street. 
I starved there, God knows how, a year or two 
On fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds and shucks, 
Refuse and rubbish. One fine frosty day 
My stomach being empty as your hat, 
The wind doubled me up and down I went. 
Old aunt Lapaccia trussed me with one hand, 
(Its fellow was a stinger as I knew) 
And so along the wall, over the bridge, 
By the straight cut to the convent. Six words, there, 
hile I stood munching my first bread that month: 
‘So, boy, you’re minded,’ quoth the good fat father 
Wiping his own mouth, ’twas refection time,— 
‘To quit this very miserable world ? 
Will you renounce’. . . The mouthful of bread? thought I; 
By no means! Brief, they made a monk of me. 
s * * * * * 
*Let’s see what the urchin’s fit for’—that came next. 
Not overmuch their way, I must confess. 
Such a to-do! they tried me with their books. 
Lord, they’d have taught me Latin in pure waste! 
Flower o° the clove, 
All the Latin I construe is, ‘amo’ I love! 
But, mind you, when a boy starves in the streets 
Eight years together as my fortune was, 
Watching folk’s faces to know who will fling 
The bit of half-stripped grape-bunch he desires, 
And who will curse or kick him for his pains— 
Which gentleman processional and fine, 
Holding a candle to the Sacrament, 
Will wink and let him lift a plate and catch 
The droppings of the wax to sell again, 
Or holla Tor the Eight and have him whipped,— 
How say 1 ?—nay, which dog bites, which lets drop 
His bone from the heap of offal in the street ! 
—The soul and sense of him grow sharp alike, 
He learns the look of things, and none the less 
For admonitions from the hunger-pinch. 
T had a store of such remarks, be sure, 
Which, after I found leisure, turned to use: 
I drew men’s faces on my copy-books, 
Scrawled them within the antiphonary’s marge, 
Joined legs and arms to the long music-notes, 
Found nose and eyes and chin for A.s and B.s, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and noun, 
On the wall, the bench, the door. The monks looked black. 
‘Nay,’ quoth the Prior, ‘turn him out, d’ye say ? 
In no wise. Lose a crow and catch a ‘ 
What if at last we get our man of parts, 
We Carmelites, like those Camaldolese 
And Preaching Friars, to do our church up fine 
And - the front on it that ought to be!? 
And hereupon they bade me daub away. 
Thank you! my head being crammed, their walls a blank, 
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Never was such prompt disemburdening. 
First, every sort of monk, the black an white, 
I drew them fat and lean: then, folks at church, 
From good old gossips waiting to confess 
Their cribs of barrel-droppings, candle-ends,— 
To the breathless fellow at the altar-foot, 
Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting there 
With the little children round him in a row 
Of admiration, half for his beard and half 
For that white anger of his victim’s son 
Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, 
Signing himself with the other because of Christ, 
(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
_ the passion of a thousand years) 
ill some poor girl, her apron o’er her head 
Which the intense eyes looked through, came at eve 
On tip-toe, said a word, dropped in a loaf, 
Her pair of ear-rings and a bunch of flowers 
The ear took growling, prayed, and then was gone. 


I painted all, then cried ‘’tis ask and have— 
Choose, for more’s ready !’—laid the ladder flat, 
And showed my covered bit of cloister-wall. 
The monks closed in a circle and praised loud 
Till checked (taught what to see and not to see, 
Being simple bodies), ‘that’s the very man! 
Look at the ag Ag stoops to pat the dog! 


That woman’s like the Prior’s niece who comes 

To care about his asthma: it’s the life!’ 

But there my triumph’s straw-fire flared and funked— 
Their betters took their turn to see aud say: 

The Prior and the learned pulled a face 

And stopped all that in no time. ‘How? what’s here? 
Quite from the mark of painting, bless us all! 

Faces, arms, legs and bodies like the true 

As much as pea and pea! it’s devil’s-game! 

Your business is not to catch men with show, 

With homage to the perishable clay, 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, 

Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh. 

Your business 1s to paint the souls of men— 

Man’s soul, and it’s a fire, smoke . . no it’s not.. 
It’s vapour done up like a new-born babe— 

(In that shape when you die it leaves your mouth) 
It’s . . well, what matters talking, it’s the soul ! 

Give us no more of body than shows soul. e 

* * 


Have it all out!’ Now, is this sense, I ask ? 

A fine way to paint soul, by painting body 

So ill, the eye can’t stop there, must go further 
And can’t fare worse! Thus, yellow does for white 
When what you put for yellow’s simply black, 

And any sort of meaning looks intense 

When all beside itself means and looks nought. 

Why can’t a painter lift each foot in turn, 

Left foot an right foot, go a double “—- 

Make his flesh liker and his soul more like, 
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Both in their order? Take the prettiest face, 

The Prior’s niece . . . patron-saint—is it so pretty 

You can’t discover if it means hope, fear, 

Sorrow or joy? won’t beauty go with these ? 

Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right and blue, 

Can’t I take breath and try to add life’s flash, 

And then add soul and heighten them threefold ? 

Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all— 

(I never saw it—put the case the same—) 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 

You get about the best thing God invents,— : 

That’s somewhat. And you'll find the soul you have missed, 

Within yourself when zu return Him thanks ! 
* 


“You be judge! 
You speak no Latin more than I, belike— 
However, you’re my man, you’ve seen the world 
—tThe beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises,—and God made it all! 
—For what? do you feel thankful, ay or no, 
For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountain round it and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to? What’s it all about ? 
To be passed o’er, despised ? or dwelt upon, 
Wondered at? oh, this last of course, you say. 
But why not do as well as-say,—paint these 
Just as they are, careless what comes of it ? 
God’s works—paint anyone, and count it crime 
To let a truth slip. Don’t object, ‘His works 
Are here already—nature is complete : 
Suppose you reproduce her—(which you can’t) 
There’s no advantage! you must beat her, then.’ 
For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that— 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


Extracts cannot do justice to the fine dramatic touches by which 
Fra Lippo is made present to us, while he throws out this instinctive 
Art-criticism. And extracts from “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” an 
equally remarkable poem of what we may call the dramatic-psycholo- 
gical kind, would be still more ineffective. “Sylvester Blougram, 
styled in partibus Episcopus,” is talking 


* 


“‘ Over the glass’s edge when dinner’s done, 
And body gets its sop and holds its noise 
And leaves soul free a little,” 


with “Gigadibs the literary man,” to whom he is bent on proving by 
the most exasperatingly ingenious sophistry, that the theory of life on 
which,he grounds his choice of being a bishop, though a doubting one 
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is wiser in the moderation of its ideal, with the certainty of attain- 
ment, than the Gigadibs theory, which aspires after the highest and 
attains nothing. The way in which Blougram’s motives are dug up 
from below the roots, and laid bare to the very last fibre, not by a 
process of hostile exposure, not by invective or sarcasm, but by making 
himself exhibit them with a self-complacent sense of supreme acute- 
ness, and even with a crushing force of worldly common sense, has 
the effect of masterly satire. But the poem is too strictly consecutive 
for any fragments of it to be a fair specimen. Belonging to the same 
order of subtle yet vigorous writing are the “ Epistle of Karshish, the 
Arab physician,” “Cleon,’’ and “ How it strikes a Contemporary.” 
“Tn a Balcony,” is so fine, that we regret it is not a complete drama 
instead of being merely the suggestion of a drama. One passage espe- 
cially tempts us to extract. 


** All women love great men 
If young or old—it is in all the tales— 
Young beauties love old poets who can love— 
Why should not he the poems in my soul, 
The love, the passionate faith, the sacrifice, 
The constancy? I throw them at his feet. 
Who cares to see the fountain’s very shape 
And whether it be a Triton’s or a Nymph’s 
That pours the foam, makes rainbows all around ? 
You could not praise indeed the empty conch ; 
But I'll pour floods of love and hide myself.” 


These lines are less rugged than is usual with Browning’s blank 
verse ; but generally, the greatest deficiency we feel in his poetry is its 
want of music. The worst poems in his new volumes are, in our 
opinion, his lyrical efforts ; for in these, where he engrosses us less by 
his thought, we are more sensible of his obscurity and his want of 
melody. His lyrics, instead of tripping along with easy grace, or 
rolling with a torrent-like grandeur, seem to be struggling painfully 
under a burthen too heavy for them; and many of them have the dis- 
agreeable puzzling effect of a charade, rather than the touching or 
animating influence of song. We have said that he is never prosaic ; 
and it is remarkable that in his blank verse, though it is often collo- 
quial, we are never shocked by the sense of a sudden lapse into prose. 
Wordsworth is, on the whole, a far more musical poet than Browning, 
yet we remember no line in Browning so prosaic as many of Words- 
worth’s, which in some of his finest poems have the effect of bricks 
built into a rock. But we must also say that though Browning never 
flounders helplessly on the plain, he rarely soars above a certain table- 
land—a footing’ between the level of prose and the topmost heights of 
poetry. He does not take possession of our souls and set them aglow, 
as the greatest poets—the greatest artists do. We admire his power, 
we are not subdued by it. Language with him does not seem spon- 
staneously to link itself into song, as sounds link themselves into 
melody in the mind of the creative musician; he rather seems by his 
commanding powers to compel language into verse. He has chosen 
verse as his medium; but of our greatest poets we feel that they had 
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no choice: Verse chose them. Still we are grateful that Browning 
chose this medium: we would rather have “ Fra Lippo Lippi” than an 
essay on Realism in Art; we would rather have “The Statue and the 
Bust”? than a three-volumed novel with the same moral; we would 
rather have “ Holy Cross-Day” than “Strictures on the Society for 
the Emancipation of the Jews.’ 
By way of counterbalancing our judgment, we will give a parting 
quotation from one of the most musical of the rhymed poems. 
** My perfect wife, my Leonor, 
Ob, heart my own, oh, eyes, ‘mine too, 
Whom else could I dare look backward for, 
With whom beside should I dare pursue 
The path grey heads abhor ? 
For it leads to a crag’s sheer edge with them ; 
Youth, flowery all the way, there stops— 
Not they; age threatens and they contemn, 
Till they reach the gulf wherein youth drops, 


-One inch from our life’s safe hem! 
* i * * % 


My own, confirm me! If I tread 
This path back, is it not in pride 
To think how little I dreamed it led 
To an age so blest that by its side 
Youth seems the waste instead ! 
My own, see where the years conduct! 
At first, "twas something our two souls 
Should mix as mists do: each is sucked 
Into each now ; on, the new stream rolls, 
Whatever rocks obstruct.” 


To readers who find no compensation in Browning for his ruggedness 
and obscurity, who see no charm in his quaint embroideries, we re- 
commend “The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne,”’*—a sort of 
poetical flowered calico of which we feel sure that the manufacturer 
can produce any quantity to order. Here they will find a large volume 
of smooth versifying on unexceptionable sentiments, adorned with a 
portrait of the author, presenting unexceptionable features. There is 
we think, one touch of criginality in Mr. Duganne’s volume— a new 
form of affectation in his preface. A certain Mr. Lesley writes to “ the 
author,” urging him to publication in the following easy epistolary 
style, which you perceive at once was not meant for the public eye: 
“ It is, of a Truth, too common, that the World hath little Care of its 
chiefest Treasures, whereby too often it hath lost divers Pearls, and 
indeed, first-water gems, that had been well coveted by the lordliest 
wishes,” &¢., &e. Whereupon Mr. Duganne, in a sentimental letter 
that, towards the end, bursts into lyrism to the extent of four stanzas, 
informs Mr. Lesley, that his wish regarding “my humble works”’ is 
“ granted as soon as asked.” A dramatic mode of indicating that the 
appearance of Mr. Duganne’s poems in what Mr. Lesley calls “syn- 





2 <*The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne.” Philadelphia: Parry and 
McMillan. 
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thetic garb” —meaning, in vulgar language, one volume large octavo— 
is simply a concession to friendly wishes, which we all know, from our 
experience of authors, to be a highly probable state of the case. It is 
not from any desire to be severe on Mr. Duganne, but because we 
value simplicity as the small change of integrity, that we notice this 
affectation of his. The air of society is poisoned by transparent 
hypocrisies, which every one sees through and laughs at in his fellow 
men, yet strangely enough believes to be impenetrable in his own 
ease. Mr. Duganne has a satirical poem in which he appears to be as 
free from any pangs of diffidence as might be expected from the 
humility of his prefatory letter. In a note to this poem, he informs 
us that Longfellow’s fame will rest chiefly on the merits of his early 
and “Jess pretending’ lyrics, not foreseeing the appearance of 
“ Hiawatha,’ which may rank with the “Scarlet Letter,”’ as one of 
the two most indigenous and masterly productions in American 
literature. 

The coincidences of publication do not often present so striking a 
conjunction as that of “‘Men and Women” and “ Hiawatha.” 
Browning’s poems seem to smell of the warm south; they tell of 
pictures and statues, of the complex questions aud the complex forms 
of life which belong to an old civilization. “Hiawatha” brings us a 
breeze from the forest and the prairie; it has the simplicity, the 
purely narrative spirit, the child-like love of every outward detail, 
which belong to the primitive epic; it embalms the most human 
elements in the life and ideas of a race of hunters and warriors. “This 
Indian Edda, if I may so call it,’’ says Longfellow, “is founded on a 
tradition prevalent among the North American Indians, of a personage 


‘ of miraculous birth, who was sent among them to clear their rivers, 


forests, and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace. 
oe ahs With this old tradition I have woven other curious Indian 
legends. . . . The scene of the poem is among the Ojibway son the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, in the region between the Pictured 
Rocks and the Grand Sable.”” The metre which he has chosen, and 
which he manages with exquisite art, is, as those who are wise on 
such subjects tell us, derived from the ancient literature of Northern 
Europe, and its large, simple melody, is one of the greatest charms in 
the poem. Indeed, every time we look into the volume, this metre 
seems to have a stronger fascination for us. Longfellow has woven 
into it the Indian names of animals and other natural objects with 
great effect, almost always indicating their meaning beforehand; and 
they drop in here and there at the end of the lines with charming 
contrast, like the little bells of the tambourine in the accompaniment 
to a song. “ Hiawatha’? must, we think, be equally delightful to 
childhood and maturity, as all poetry is that expresses primitive 
feelings and primitive forms of imagination. It is like flowers, and 
birds, and the colours of sunset, which may be looked at with equal 
pleasure by the child and the man; for though the man sees more in 





.3 “The Song of Hiawatha.” By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London: 
Bogue. 
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them, the child sees them with a fresher sense. We recommend 
mothers who love poetry, to read “ Hiawatha”’ aloud with their boys 
and girls. It is needless to give long extracts from a poem which may 
be had for a shilling, and which every one who has a shilling to spare 
will do well to buy ; but if any of our readers need urging to this, the 
best persuasion we can think of is the poet’s own invitation. 


* Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 

Through their palisades of pine-trees 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
byt sages becngees 

ap like es in their eyries ;— 
Listen to ae wild coon. 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and child-like 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ;— 
Listen to this Indian Ia. 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

a in ~~ savage bosoms 

ere are longings, yearnings, strivi: 
For the good they Eason not, - 
That the feeble hands and heipless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ;— 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha!” 


Mrs. Ogilvy’s “ Poems of Ten Years’’* and Mr. Frothingham’s 
“Metrical Pieces,’’> (the latter sent to us from the other side of the 
Atlantic) belong to that dilettante class of productions which are not 
likely to have any greater result than that of giving refined occupation 
to the writer’s leisure. Mr. Frothingham has translated from the 
Greek, with conscientious attention to literalness, the poem of Aratus 
on the Appearances of the Stars, a poem which is probably associated 
for the majority of readers only with the fact that it is quoted by St. 
Paul in his speech at Athens. The greater part of his volume however 





* “Poems of Ten Years.” By Mrs. D. Ogilvy. London: Bosworth. 
® “ Metrical Pieces.” Translated and Original. By N. L. Frothingham. 
Boston : Crosby, Nichols, and Co. 
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is occupied with translations from modern poets, chiefly German, and 
with original pieces. A far more elaborate work of learned leisure is Mr. 
Blew’s meritorious translation of the “Agamemnon,’’* accompanied with 
abundant notes, which shew a quite curious acquaintance with recent 
literature. Mr. Michell, who has chosen for his theme “The Poetry 
of the Creation,”’7 seems to be a worthy follower of Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery; an intimation which may serve either as a warning or a 
recommendation, according to the taste of our readers. 

The novels of the quarter are far from being as striking as the 
poetry. The first in ability and interest is unquestionably “ Doctor 
Antonio.’’® It is a singular book; singular as the production of an 
Italian who writes English better than the vast majority of English 
authors, and singular as exhibiting undeniable originality and power 
amid the most ordinary commonplaces of fiction. The story and the inci- 
dents are so hackneyed that for a long while it was only the superiority 
of the writing which carried us forward; but as there was no mistaking 
the presence of a vigorous and remarkable mind, we read on in spite of 
the incredulus odi and the echoes of the circulating library. When 
will novelists give up introducing their heroes and heroines by means 
of runaway horses and broken-down carriages? Antonio meets Lucy 
in this way. She has broken her leg, and he, being a medical man, sets 
it, of course; and it is equally en régle that he falls in love with her. 
Of course her father is as proud and as absurd as the British aristocrat 
has privilege to be in the volumes of the foreign novelist, and there is 
arough brother who steps in to prevent the course of true love from 
running smooth. Perhaps it is rather less of course that Lucy marries a 
nobleman, but having that datum, you are sure the nobleman will 
conveniently leave her a widow, so that she may return to Italy to seek 
Antonio. She finds him risking his life in the Neapolitan insurrection, 
and the avowal of her love is wrung from her in a scene which will recall 
to every one the great dwo between Raoul and Valentine in the Hugue- 
nots. Antonio is wounded at the barricade, tried and condemned to 
the galleys; he refuses to accept the escape she arranges for him, 
because his companions cannot escape also; and she then dies broken- 
hearted. “Doctor Antonio still suffers, prays, and hopes for his 
country.” Such is the commonplace frame-work of the most re- 
markable novel this season has produced. The writing, as we have 
intimated, is throughout idomatic, vigorous, picturesque. The characters 
of Antonio and Lucy, especially the latter, are touched with extreme 
delicacy of observation, and are very unlike the characters usually found 
in novels. The Italian peasants, it may be supposed, are faithfully 
drawn, the artist being an Italian and showing a power of painting 
English character, with which he would necessarily be less familiar 
than with Italian. But we cannot admire the portrait of the Baronet. 





6 «Agamemnon the King.” A Tragedy. From the Greek of Auschylus, by 
William Blew, M.A. eee cectaen 

7 “The Poetry of the Creation.” In Seven Parts. By Nicholas Michell. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 

8 ** Doctor Antonio.” A Tale. By the Author of ‘‘Lorenzo Benoni.” Edin- 
burgh: Constable and Co. 
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It appears to us essentially a caricature, and not consistent even as a 
caricature. There are Englishmen, doubtless, prouder and even more 
absurd to be met with on many a continental highway ; our objection 
to this Baronet is not that he is proud and absurd, but that he is not 
a human being. Very charming and delicate is the way in which the 
passion of Antonio and Lucy gradually unfolds itself before our eyes as 
it grows up in their hearts. The word Jove never passes between them, 
and yet we are made to feel their love perhaps all the more from this 
reticence. But the culminating point of interest in the book is where 
the writer, forsaking the function of a novelist, and sternly taking up 
that of historian, presents us with a picture of the Neapolitan revo- 
lution, and the ghastly iniquity of Neapolitan trials. Here is truth 
that towers above the mere fiction of the novel, as the battle of 
Drumclog and the trial of the Covenanters tower above the sorrows 
of Henry Morton and Edith Bellenden in “Old Mortality.” 

Next in merit is “ Gilbert Massenger,’® another one-volumed novel 
from the industrious pen ofHolmeLee. The story is founded on the same 
question of conscience, relative to hereditary insanity and marriage, which 
has already been chosen as a theme by Miss Jewsbury, in her “ Con- 
stance Herbert,” and by the author of “The House of Raby.’”’ The 
writer of “Gilbert Massenger” has excellent moral taste. There is no 
exaggeration in her sentiments, no impotent ambition in her style, and 
her narrative is easy and agreeable (we venture to use the feminine 
pronoun, because though the name is epicene, the style of Holme Lee 
is unmistakeably feminine). We see so marked an advance in her sue- 
cessive productions, that we hope she will, in future works, attain a 
more natural style of dialogue than we find in “ Gilbert Massenger.” 
So far as our experience has gone, the following speech is not of the 
kind which sensible men of the world address to their nieces at the 
breakfast-table :— 


* You cannot deny—home-loving bird that you are—that you have often a 
hankering after those breezy Yorkshire fells, and the mossy hollows where the 
beck runs gurgling amongst stones. I have watched you, Helen, with your 
ear bent and hand suddenly arrested, listening to the pleasant echoes. I have 
known what you were dreaming about, by ¢he saddened smile that fluttered om 
your lips and the light sigh that wafted it away.” 


Beatrice Reynolds, who, in “My First Season,’’!® gives us an 
episode in her life, is not only feminine, which may be a merit, she is 
also frothy, which must be a demerit. We cannot recommend her as 
a companion even to idle persons, especially when there are such 
charming stories within reach as TZolla, of which an admirable 
English edition has just been published.1 We have already given 
our opinion, in a previous number, on the merits of this delightful tale— . 
‘one of the few French fictions which can do no harm to the most in- 





9 “Gilbert Massenger.”” By Holme Lee. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
10 «*My First Season.” By Beatrice Reynolds. Edited by the Author of 
** Counterparts” and ‘‘ Charles Auchester.” J.ondon: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
11 «*Tolla.”’ A Tale of Modern Rome. By Edmond About. Translated by 
L.C.C. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 
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experienced reader. Moreover, there is the cheap edition of “ Villette,’’! 
which we, at least, would rather read for the third time than most new 
novels for the first. And even “ Faces in the Fire’? is harmless, 
which we can hardly say of the pert assumption that repels us in “ My 
First Season.” After reading more than half of “ Faces in the Fire,” 
we should have pronounced it an elaborate, but extremely feeble imita- 
tion of Dickens, if we had not happened to turn to the preface, where 
the author tells us—“ Though I may, unconsciously, have sometimes 
adopted a style so natural and popular as that of Mr. Dickens’s (sic), 
I have never, in my literary career, endeavoured to imitate his, or any 
other writer’s, peculiarities of diction or incident.” We immediately re- 
membered what important distinctions lie in a refined use of language, 
as Pistol long ago admonished us—“ Steal! Convey, the wise it call !’’ 
Readable novels are not among the most plentiful productions of the 
German press, and for this reason we the more emphatically recom- 
mend “ Nach Amerika,’ by Friedrich Gerstacker.'* A rough indica- 
tion of this writer’s style may be gathered from the fact that he is 
called the “German Boz’”—-a name which leads to a comparison, cer- 
tainly very disadvantageous to Herr Gerstiicker, so far as all Dickens’s 
great qualities are concerned, but not in the least disadvantageous to 
him in relation to invention of incident and cleverness of construction. 
“Nach Amerika,’’ is called by the author a “ Volksbuch’’—a book for 
the people—on the ground, we suppose, that it narrates the fortunes of 
German emigrants, poor and uneducated, as well as rich and cultivated. 
The author gives unity to the various threads of his story, by taking 
all his emigrants to America on board the same. vessel, after having 
first depicted the different circumstances that led to their being “ out- 
ward bound ;” and his description of their transatlantic fortunes seems. 
to have been drawn from the personal observation of a brisk and judi- 
cious mind. There is enough romance in the story to interest the 
novel reader, and enough truthful exhibition of life and character to 
arrest persons who care little for romance. The quality of the work 
being agreeable, it is not to be regretted that its quantity extends to 
five volumes. Unfortunately, this is the only German work before 
us from which we can promise our readers much pleasure. A very 
slight tasting of Bechstein’s “ Marchen und Sagen,’’!? and of “ Aus der 
Gegenwart,’ made us shrink from a repetition of the dose, and we 
give our experience to our readers for what they may think it worth. 
Before taking leave of fiction, we have two extremely heterogeneous 
publications to mention, both of them interesting in their way. The 
first is Mr. Bohn’s edition of the “ Greek Romances of Heliodorus, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius,’”!7 a book which will be welcomed by 





12 « Villette.” By Currer Bell. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

13 « Faces in the Fire.” By G. F. Pardon. London: Blackwood. 

14 “* Nach Amerika!” Ein Volksbuch. Von Friedrich Gerstiicker. 

15 Romantische Miarchen und Sagen, von Ludwig Bechstein. Altenburg: Pierer, 

16 ** Aus der Gegenwart. Roman von Theodor Kénig. Leipzig: Schultze. 

17 “The Greek Romances of Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius,” Trans- 
lated from the Greek, with Notes, by the Rev. Rowland Smith, M.A. London: 
Bohn’s Classical Library. 
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- those who are fond of what we may call comparative literature— 
who like to trace every type of literary creation in its less developed 
forms. The other is Miss Brewster’s “ Little Millie,”’!* a story written 
for young servant girls. Besides the story, the small volume con- 
tains a variety of instructive matter, in the form of selections from 
Millie’s Extract-book. Even those who do not share Miss Brewster’s 
Evangelical point of view will see much that is valuable in this modest 
book, and will feel unmixed admiration for the writer’s amiable de 
votion of her powers to this unassuming service. 

In Herr Gerstiicker’s pleasant book we have a picture of German 
life in America; we see the offspring of the Old World adapting 
himself, not without some pain, to the conditions of the New. But 
in a volume called “ Walden ; or, Life in the Woods’’!®—published last 
year, but quite interesting enough to make it worth while for us to 
break our rule by a retrospective notice—we have a bit of pure Ame- 
rican life (not the “go a-head”’ species, but its opposite pole), animated 
by that energetic, yet calm spirit of innovation, that practical as 
well as theoretic independence of formule, which is peculiar to some 
of the finer American minds. The writer tells us how he chose, for 
some years, to be a stoic of the woods; how he built his house; how 
he earned the necessaries of his simple life by cultivating a bit of 
ground. He tells his system of diet, his studies, his reflections, and his 
observations of natural phenomena. These last are not only made by 
a keen eye, but have their interest enhanced by passing through the 
medium of a deep poetic sensibility ; and, indeed, we feel throughout 
the book the presence of a refined as well as a hardy mind. People— 
very wise in their own eyes—who would have every man’s life ordered 
according to a particular pattern, and who are intolerant of every 
existence the utility of which is not palpable to them, may pooh-pooh 
Mr. Thoreau and this episode in his history, as unpractical and dreamy. 
Instead of contesting their opinion ourselves, we will let Mr. Thoreau 
speak for himself. There is plenty of sturdy sense mingled with his 
unworldliness. 

“T went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, to front only 
the essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had to teach, 
and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. I did not wish to 
live what was not life, diving is so dear ; nor did I wish to practise resignation 
unless it was quite necessary. 1 wanted to live deep and suck out all the mar- 
row of life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all that was 
not life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive life into a corner, and 
reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it f gees to be mean, why then to get 
the whole and genuine measure of it, and publish its meanness to the world; 
or if it were sublime, io know it by experience, and be able to give a true ac- 
count of it in my next excursion. For most men, it appears to me, are ina 
strange uncertainty about it, whether it is of the devil or of God, and have 
somewhat hastily concluded that it is the chief end of man here to ‘ glorify God 








18 «Tittle Millie and her Four Places.” By Margaret Maria Brewster. Edin- 
burgh : Constable and Co. 
- 19 «© Walden; or, Life in the Woods.’ By Henry D. Thoreau. Boston: 
Ticknor and Field. _- 
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and enjoy him for ever.’...... But all this is very selfish, I have heard some 
of my townsmen say. I confess that I have hitherto indulged very little in 
philanthropic enterprises. I have made some sacrifices to a sense of duty, and 
among others have sacrificed this pleasure also. . . . . You must have a genius 
for charity as well as for anything else. As for doing good, that is one of the 
professions which are full. Moreover, I have tried it fairly, and strange as it 
may seem, am satisfied that it does not agree with my constitution. Probably 
I should not consciously and deliberately forsake my particular calling to do 
the good which society demands of me, to save the universe from annihilation ; 
and I believe that a like, but infinitely greater steadfastness elsewhere is all that 
now preserves it. But I would not stand between any man and his genius; 
and to him who does this work, which I decline, with his whole heart and soul 
and life, I would say, Persevere, even if the world call it doing well, as it is 
most likely they will..... Philanthropy is almost the only virtue which is 
sufficiently appreciated by mankind. Nay, it is greatly overrated; and it is 
our selfishness which overrates it. A robust poor man, one sunny day here in 
Concord, praised a fellow-townsman to me, because, as he said, he was kind to 
the poor—meaning himself. The kind uncles and aunts of the race are more 
esteemed than its true spiritual fathers and mothers. I once heard a reverend 
lecturer on England, a man of learning and intelligence, after enumerating her 
scientific, literary, and political worthies, Shakspeare, Bacon, Cromwell, Mil- 
ton, Newton, and others, speak next of her Christian heroes, whom, as if his 
profession required it of him, he elevated to a place far above all the rest, as 
the greatest of the great. They were Penn, Howard, and Mrs. Fry. Every 
one must feel the falsehood and cant of this. The last were sot Haglends 
best men and women ; ovly, perhaps, her best philanthropists... .. I would not 
have any one adopt my mode of living, on any account; for, beside that before 
he has fairly learned it I may have found out another for myself, I desire that 
there may be as many different persons in the world as possible; but I would 
have each one be very careful to find out and pursue Ais own way, and not his 
father’s, or his mother’s, or his neighbour’s instead. The youth may build, or 

lant, or sail, only let him not be hindered from doing that which he tells me 

e would like to do.” 


We can only afford one more extract, which, to our minds, has great 
beauty. 


“‘T did not read books the first summer; I hoed beans. Nay, I often did 
better than this. There were times when I could not afford to sacrifice the 
bloom of the present moment to any work, whether of the head or hands. I 
love a broad margin to my life. Sometimes, in a summer morning, having 
taken my accustomed bath, I sat in my sunny door-way from sunrise till noon, 
wrapt in areverie, amidst the pines, and hickories, and sumachs, in undisturbed 
solitude and stillness, while the birds sang around or flitted noiseless through 
the house, until, by the sun falling in at my west window, or the noise of some 
traveller’s waggon on the distant highway, I was reminded of the lapse of 
time. I grew in those seasons like corn in the night, and they were far better 
than any work of the hands would have been..... My days were not days of 
the week, bearing the stamp of any heathen deity, nor were they minced into 
hours and fretted by the ticking of a clock ; for I lived like the Puri Indians, of 
whom it is said that, ‘for yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, they have only one 
word, and they express the variety of meaning by pointing backward for yes- 
terday, forward for to-morrow, and overhead for the passing day.’ This was 
sheer idleness to my fellow-townsmen, no doubt ; but if the birds and flowers 
had tried me by their standard, I should not have been found wanting. A 
man must find his occasions in himself, it is true. The natural day is very 
calm, and will hardly reprove his indolence.” 
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Apropos of everything, we introduce Lord Brougham’s “Contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review,” which, apart from any of his lordship’s 
other works, aré a monument of his versatility, The subjects of these 
articles, which make three handsome octavo volumes, range under’ the 
heads of rhetoric, history, foreign policy, constitutional ‘questions, 
political economy and finance, criminal law, physical science, and ‘mis- 
cellaneous literature. It is not our office here to dwell on Lord 
Brougham’s treatment of his more recondite subjects, but we may 
mention that, among the scientific articles, there is an interesting 
series on Sir Humphry Davy’s discoveries, written as those discove- 
ries were successively made known. The gravity of these concise and 
clear accounts of scientific experiments is relieved by one of Lord 
Brougham’s very unfrequent touches of humour, which easily lends 
itself to quotation. Having described Sir Humphry’s discovery of 
the metallic bases, his lordship says :— 

“He names them Potassium and Sodium,—names, as he remarks himself, 
more significant than elegant; but we are greatly relieved at finding them, no 
worse. A report had reached us, of Sodayen and Potagen having been‘ pro- 

ounded by high chemical authority. It was even hinted that Mr. Tennant 
eaned towards such a nomenclature ; aud persons were not wanting who ap- 
prehended that, in this courtly age, some terms might be introduced compli- 
mentary to the best of Sovereigns and the purest of Church Establishments.” 

The historical articles are readable, anecdotic, and often indicative of 
special knowledge; but they are unorganized, often careless in their 
style, and have scarcely any of the qualities of permanent writing. 
The division of these volumes which most arrests us is that con- 
taining the Rhetorical articles. Here Lord Brougham writes with 
the fine appreciation of specific genius, and it is amazing to us how so 
able a critic of Demosthenes, Cicero, Massillon, and Erskine, can show 
so much heedlessness in his own manner of writing, and such frequent 
bad taste in his metaphors. In the excellent article on Demosthenes, 
he dwells on the interesting fact of this orator’s continual repetitions 
of himself :— 

“They who speak or write with little or no labour to themselves, and pro- 
portionably small satisfaction to others, would, in similar circumstances, find 
it far easier to compose anew than to recollect or go back to what they had 
finished on a former occasion. Not so the mighty Athenian, whom we find 
never disdaining even to make use of half a sentence which he had once happily 
wrought, and treasured up as complete ; nay, to draw part of a sentence from 
one quarter and part from another, applying them, by some slight change, to 
the new occasions, and perhaps adding some new member,—thus presenting 
the whole in its last form, made of portions fabricated at three different periods, 
several years asunder.” 

Since Lord Brougham seems to admire this slow elaboration and 
self-repetition in Demosthenes, we do not see why, in another place, he 
should be sarcastic on Sheridan for his elaboration and repetition of 
his witticisms, which constitute oratorical effects just as much as the 
most solemn or pathetic appeals. Referring to this practice of Sheri- 





2 “Contributions to the Edinburgh Review.” By Henry, Lord Brougham. 
In 8 vols, London; Griffin and Co, 
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dan’s, revealed by Moore’s publication of extracts from the wit’s 
common-place book, his lordship gives the following example in a note 
which may interest readers who are not familiar with Moore’s “ Life 
of Sheridan :”’— 

“Take an instance from this author, giving extracts from the common-place- 
book of the wit :—‘ He employs his fancy ray narrative, and keeps his recol- 
lections for his wit.’ Again, the same idea is expanded into.—‘ When he 
makes his jokes, you applaud the accuracy of his memory; and ’tis only when 
he states his facts that you admire the flights of his imagination.’ But the 
thought was too good to be thus wasted on the desert air of a common-place- 
book. So forth it came at the expense of Kelly, who, having been a composer 
of music, became a wine-merchant. ‘You will,’ said the ready wit, ‘import 
your music and compose your wine.’ Nor was this service exacted from the 
old idea thought sufficient; so in the House of Commons an easy and appa- 
rently off-hand parenthesis was thus filled with it at Mr. Dundas’s cost and 
charge (‘who generally resorts to his memory for his jokes, and to his imagi- 
nation for his facts ’).” 

We must now turn to the one subject into which Lord Brougham’s 
multifarious studies do not seem to have led him—we mean Art. M. 
Rio gives us a compact and interesting volume on “ Leonardo da Vinci 
and his School,”! not the less interesting because the writer, being a 
Catholic and a Romanticist, places us ina point of view which approxi- 
mates to that of the artist’s own age. M. Rio believes in relics and 
miraculous pictures, and the quiet unquestioning air with which he 
speaks of these things, tends to bring more vividly before the reader 
the influence they exercised on the Art of the Renaissance. The career 
of Leonardo, which is introduced by a short historical sketch, tracing 
the progress of art in Milan up to 1483, when the great head of the 
Milanese school arrived there from his native Florence, is treated rather 
critically than biographically, and occupies no more than half the 
volume, the remainder being devoted to his imitators and successors. 

Humanity is an ideal type, made up of fragments called men—some 
of them, it must be owned, very miserable chips indeed. But every 
now and then Nature puts this supreme type of hers into a smaller 
mould, and turns out humanity almost complete in the form of a 
single man—a man at once observant and speculative, practical and 
theoretic, artistic and reflective, grand in intellect, grand in feeling, and 
grand in physique. Such a man was Leonardo da Vinci. He was not 
only a painter who produced one of the sublimest pictures the world 
has ever seen, a sculptor, an architect, a musician, and a poet; he 
anticipated some of the grandest discoveries in physics, and there was 
hardly a department of science in which he had not apergus, in which 
he did not throw out hypotheses and speculations ; he was a first-rate 
civil and military engineer ; he was a master of all personal accomplish- 
ments—of dancing, of horsemanship, and of fencing, which he raised 
to the rank of a science by writing the first treatise on it; with all his 
artistic delicacy of finger, he was so strong that he could twist the 
clapper of an enormous bell and bend a horse-shoe double: and this 
union of delicacy with strength was expressed in his face, which might 





31 «Léonard de Vinci et son Ecole.” Par A, F. Rio. Paris: Bray. 
[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. IX. No. L xX 
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serve as a model both for a genius anda sage. To crown all this, he 
was a man of noble and disinterested feeling, and of so sympathetic a 
nature that he would buy caged birds that he might have the pleasure 
of giving them their liberty: aveva grandissimo animo, says Vasari, 
ed tn ogni sua azione era generosissimo. 

When Leonardo, in his thirtieth year, came to seek his fortune at 
Milan, he carried no testimonials from Florence, where his merits had 
been neglected by the Medici, but he addressed a letter to Lodovico il 
Moro, the reigning Duke of Milan, in which he stated his capabilities 
with the calm self-confidence of real power. ‘I can carry through 
every kind of work in sculpture in clay, marble, and bronze; also in 
painting I can execute everything that can be demanded, as well as 
any one whosoever.’ His achievements were not formed below his pre- 
tensions, and in this first residence at Milan he had ample scope for 
the exercise of his varied powers. Penetrated with the conviction 
that theoretic principle is a necessary basis of perfection in art, he 
founded and directed an Academy, the first institution of the kind in 
Italy, in which it was his object to further the investigation of all the 
great theoretic and practical questions in Art; and it was in the course 
of his instructions to his pupils in this academy that he wrote his 
Treatises on Perspective, on Light and Shadow, and on Painting. 
He was a diligent student of antiquity, and it was the object of his 
ardent hope that the discovery of some fresh treasures in ancient art 
and literature would throw light on the famous canon of Polycletes 
and on the true causes of the superiority of Greek Art. An interesting 
indication of this yearning exists in an epitaph, written for him during 
his life by a friend of his, apparently under his own inspiration, in 
which he styles himself simply “ the admirer of the ancients and their 
grateful disciple,” adding, “One thing has been wanting to me, their 
science of proportions; I have done what I could, let posterity 
pardon me.” 

“ Mirator veterum discipulusque memor 
Defuit una mihi symmetria prisca, peregi 
Quod potui: veniam da mihi, posteritas.” 

He was associated in the great work of carrying forward the erec- 
tion of the Cathedral, the centre at once of national and princely 
interests, but a finer opportunity for his genius was given him in the 
commission to execute an equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, the 
founder of the reigning dynasty. His passion for horses could here 
find a grand expression through his art, and his success was so com- 
plete, that when, after a delay of ten years, the clay model of the statue 
was exhibited to the public view, it was universally pronounced supe- 
rior to every other work of the same kind. It was doubtless, says 
M. Rio, from having caught the last echoes of this contemporary 
judgment, that dati seth in his dialogue on painting, written 
half-a-century later, spoke of Leonardo as a sublime genius, always dis- 
satisfied with his own works, excelling in everything, but exciting 
astonishment by his manner of representing horses—stupendissimo in 
far cavalli, For, alas! Leonardo, having completed the creative part 
of his labour, deferred, in spite of the public importunity, giving his 
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work a more durable form in bronze, and the model was utterly 
destroyed in the political troubles of 1499. A fate only a little less cruel 
awaited the sublime mural painting of the Last Supper, in the convent of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie, which he commenced immediately on finish- 
ing his equestrian statue, and in which he attained the highest con- 
ception of the Christ, as Raphael afterwards did of the Madonna. M. 
Rio tells us, that according to Lomazzo, who collected the traditions of 
Leonardo’s own school, the head of Christ was the subject of long and 
deep meditation ; the artist was continually absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the Divinity, and his hand trembled whenever he began to 
paint this supreme object of art—a detail noticed by Dante in the 
devout painters of his time :— 


* Similemente operando all’ artista 
Ch’ ha l’ abito dell’ arte ¢ maw che trema.” 


M. Rio f course insists on the high degree in which idealism 
entered into Leonardo’s method, and blames Goethe’s criticism as attri- 
buting a preponderance to naturalism, which is contradicted by the 
well-known answer that the artist gave to Lodovico il Moro, in excuse 
for his tardiness in execution—that it was not on earth he would seek 
his type of Christ. We are ready to wish that Francis I. could have 
sueceeded in his project of carrying this great mural painting into 
France, where it would have been at least safer from the barbarous 
neglects and injuries which have at last robbed it of all existence except 
in copies and engravings; for we fear that the recent report of its 
restoration by some chemical process was only the expression of a vain 
hope. The proximate cause to which the world owed the production 
of this masterpiece was the fact that the Duchess Beatrice made the 
church of Santa Maria delle Grazie her favourite place of devotion, and 
hence her husband lavished on this church and the adjoining convent 
every species of ornament that art could furnish. Another circum- 
stance equally characteristic of the age gave rise to the next greatest 
picture of Leonardo, that of the Virgin seated on the lap of St. Ann, 
singularly enough the only picture of his mentioned by the historian 
Paulus Jovius. In 1485, a mysterious image of this Virgin in the 
church of San Celso appeared suddenly to emit a splendid light in the 
presence of some hundred worshippers. The report of this miracle 
having spread, the scene of this “divine manifestation” was crowded 
night and day with eager votaries, and the enthusiasm was so lasting, 
that even eleven years afterwards it was found necessary to construct 
an additional bridge to render less dangerous the perpetual flux and reflux 
of visitants, and finally to erect a larger and more magnificent church, 
for which ample funds were provided by the incessant offerings of the 
pious. It was for this new church that Leonardo painted his picture, 
now in the Belvedere gallery at Vienna. On the occupation of the 
Milanese by the enemy, Leonardo left Milan, and resided by turns at 
Florence and Rome. Once more he returned to Milan under the bril- 
liant patronage of Francis I.: and it was to this monarch that he 
owed a peaceful retreat in his old age, at Clou, near Amboise, where 
he died in 1519. After tracing the progress and decline of Leonardo’s 
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school, M. Rio closes his volume with a brief but interesting account 
of the theoretic writings it produced, among which those of Lomazzo 
hold the chief place. This writer has a fanciful designation of the 
great masters by symbols: he assigns the supremacy to Michael 
Angelo, and gives him as an emblem the dragon, and as a characteristic, 
impassible contemplation; but Leonardo’s majesty wins him the more 
engaging emblem of the dion, and his special merit is pronounced to 
be the science of chiaroscuro. 

M. Rio’s book belongs rather to the instructive than to the amusing 
class. But those who would like to be amused about pictures rather 
than instructed about them, may take up M. Edmond About’s run- 
ning criticism of the paintings and sculpture in the Paris Exposition.” 
The reader may fancy himself walking through the department of 
Fine Art in company with a friend who is extremely witty, extremely 
French, and in the end, perhaps, a little fatiguing by force of his 
perpetual epigrams. Truffles are good things; but we do not like 
everything served with trutiles. M. About does not eminently possess, 
or at least exhibit, the happy power of describing pictures, but he has 
always something acute to say @ propos of a picture, and if his criticism 
sometimes irritates us by its ilimsiness, it has the airy smartness which 
we expect from flimsy things. Any one who is acquainted with the 
style of Cornelius’s pictures, will recognise some truth under the 
following caricature :— 

* M. Cornelius has talent, but a talent which has been strained. He medi- 
tates nothing but the grand, the powerful, the violent; I should like him 
sometimes to think of the natural. He treats the simplest and most familiar 
subjects with Titanic effort, Look, for example, at the cartoons which repre- 
sent the Works of Christian Charity. If ever a painter ought to exhibit 
simplicity, it is on a subject of this kind; to feed the hungry, to give drink to 
the thirsty, to relieve prisoners, to console the afflicted, to guide travellers 
who have lost their way, there is no need of either grand gestures, of 
enormous muscles, or of dishevelled hair. - But the frescoes of Michael Angelo 
and the admiration of the Berliners have persuaded M. Cornelius that genius 
consists in painting snaky hair, twisted drapery, writhing limbs, and shaggy 
chests. The Christian who descends into the prison to relieve the prisoners, 
is fifty times more majestic than Marius on the ruins of Carthage. ‘The two. 
consolers, who enter into the house of mourning, are more sombre and dra- 
matic than Brutus and Cassius on the eve of the battle of Philippi, and the 
young man who is showing the way to the travellers resembles, at the very 

east, Cesar pointing out the Rubicon. His mouth is open, as if he were 


haranguing an army, and he stretches out his arm as if to take possession of 


the world. This defect is, perhaps, yet more perceptible in the picture where 
food and drink are distributed. ‘the grand women in the foreground, with 
their grand arms, their grand faces, and their grand legs, have the fault of 
excessive grandeur. It is a merit to hit one’s aim—it is a demerit to’ shoot 
beyond it. The cook, who is roasting a leg of mutton, to the left of the 
‘picture, pours out the gravy with a terribly magisterial air, and the butler, who: 
empties a flask, reminds one of a river threatening an mundation. All the 


personages wear incoherent perruques; all the draperies are twisted about ;, 


the tent, which ought to coyer the company, is so ingeniously festooned, that 





~ #2 «* Voyage & Travers l’Exposition des Beaux-Arts (Peinture et Sculpture).” 
Par Edmond About. (Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer). Paris: Hachette. 
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( it runs from tree to tree without sheltering any one. All the animals are bad, 
the trees poor and dry, the architecture deplorable ; but the human figures are 
worse. It is impossible to imagine anything more grimacing, more false, more 
ill-proportioned, One would suppose that the artist had made a vow not to 
look. at nature. Assuredly, M. Cornelius has talent, but nature has yet more 
talent than he; and he would do well modestly to reproduce what exists, 
rather than to recommence the whole Creation at his own cost.” 


Occasionally, M. About pleases us by a bit of criticism more descrip- 
7 tive than usual, as in thison The Ieet of the Ascot Hunt, by Grant :— 


“Never, I think, has the science of painting surmounted a more insur- 
mountable difliculty with more complete success. The problem was this :— 
Given, a flat country, fifty Englishmen in scarlet coats, fifty English dogs, and 
fifty English horses, to make a picture which shall be neither monotonous, nor 
glaring, nor stupid, nor ridiculous. N.B. Lf ts required that there should be a 
striking resemblance between the landscape, the men, the dogs, and the horses. 
With these data, Mr. Grant has produced a masterly work. The landscape is 


q soft, delicate, moist; an imperceptible mist veils the background, without 


hiding it. The day will be pleasant, and it is a fine time for hunting. The 
huntsmen, some on foot, some on horseback, chat silently, after the fashion of 
the country; they are waiting for the Queen. All the faces are evidently 
portraits; they resemble each other only in their healthiness and fine com- 
lexion—it is in this way that an Englishman is always like an Englishman. 
he horses and dogs are thorough-bred. Animals and men, everything is 





{ painted with delicacy, with certainty, with minute strokes of the pencil, and 


yet with breadth. ‘The scrupulous care for the details is merged in the har- 
mony of: the whole, and Mr. Grant is perhaps the first painter who out of a 
hundred and fifty portraits has been able to make a picture. What is, perhaps, 
not less admirable, is the art with which the painter has managed his colour. 
The public does not know how difficult it is to paint an assemblage of men im 
red coats, And, ye heavens, what red! Pure vermilion! Every one else, in 
Mr. Grant’s place, would have made a thicket of lobsters. I do not know how 





he has managed, but what I can affirm is, that the coats are red and yet the 
picture is not red.” 

And sometimes M. About gives us a story apropos of a picture. 
For example :— 

“The Turks sometimes allow themselves a fit of gaicty, as was the case with 
that Bey of Tunis, who made the fortune of a Marseillais. It is since this 
celebrated adventure that the Jews of Tunis wear cotton night-caps in the 
middle of the day, A Marseillais had the idea of importing cotton night-caps 
into the capital of the regency; accordingly, he took a cargo of them on board 
his ship. Every Marseillais has a ship, as every snail has a shell. Arrived at 
Tunis, the officials at the port, to whom he had given no drink-money, pre- 
vented him from disembarking his merchandise. He waited patiently a month 
or two: at length he went to the Bey and demanded zustice. ‘What sort of 
justice do you wish me to render you ?” said the Bey; ‘French or Turkish ?” 
‘French,’ replied. the Marseillais, proudly. ‘ Return, then, to your merchan- 
dise ; I will let you have French justice.’ A month afterwards the Marseillais 
had heard nothing, and the officials opposed themselves more resolutely than 
ever to his disembarkation. He reiurned to the Bey. ‘Moussu le Bey, ’ said 
he, ‘you promised to give me French justice.’ ‘What do you complain of? 
I have given you French justice.’ ‘O! O! I understand. Then, Moussu 
le Bey, let me have Turkish justice.” That very day the Bey published an 
edict enjoining all Jews to wear cotton night-caps, on pain of death. The 
people of Israel hurried to the vessel, and bought the cargo for its weight 
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in gold. The Marseillais, become rich in the twinkling of an eye, came to 
thank his benefactor. ‘I have not finished,’ said the Turk. ‘You shall see 
whether I do things om a grand scale or not? Without delay, he issued a 
decree condemning to death every Jew who should be convicted of wearing a 
cotton night-cap. The children of Jacob returned to the port, and paid the 
Marseillais to take back his cargo. But the legend adds, that they had had 
time to appreciate the softness, flexibility, att perhaps also the majesty of 
this simple head-garb, and that they importuned the magistrates until they 
were at fast permitted to wear them.” 


Mr. Long, whose second volume of Cicero’s Orations*®® we gladly wel- 
come, is an excellent specimen of the editor as he should be. He spares 
no pains, and makes no pretensions to infallibility ; when he meets 
with a difficulty, he says so, and when he can keep his readers out of 
one, he does so, with brief and pregnant comments. Master of un- 
usually large information in all matters relating to the laws, history, 
and customs of the classical writers, he makes no parade of it, and is as 
economical as he is accurate in his references. An inferior scholar 
would have produced a volume of twice the size of the one now before 
us, without affording half the instruction, And this reticence is the 
more valuable to the readers who will probably make most use of his 
edition of Cicero’s Orations ; for if all men feel a great book to be a 
great evil, to young men a long note is often an insuperable bar to the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

The reader who shall thoroughly master the Orations contained in 
this volume may take credit to himself for having acquired by his 
pains a fund of information upon the internal and colonial history of 
Rome. For such information he will look in vain into any general 
histories of the Great Commonwealth. From these he may indeed 
obtain a just conception of Cicero’s career as a statesman, and of his 
power as an orator: since he will see the xovus homo, against whom 
the avenues to high office were closed by the jealousy of the wealthy 
and the noble, forcing his way, without connection and without the 
hearty support of any party, to the chair of the Consul and the leader- 
ship of the Senate. 

But this is one phase only of Cicero’s character. The opportunities 
for Catiiinarian and Philippic orations come but rarely: they mark the 
epochs of Cicero’s life: but they do not fill up the interstices of his 
unintermitting forensic labours. It was a maxim equally with the 
rising and the established orator to keep himself always before the 
eyes of the Roman people: by this pertinacity he came to eclipse his 
most formidable rival, Hortensins, and to depose the king of the Forum. 
Hortensius loved fame; but he loved ease also, the luxuries of his villa 
at Tusculum, the beautiful shadow of his plane trees, his carp-ponds 
and his peacocks. Cicero, at least during two-thirds of his career, 
loved fame alone, and wooed her with an obstinacy equal to that of 
the miser or the lover. He was as deeply and constantly engaged in 
civil as in criminal cases, and took as much pains to recover for his 











23 «M, Tullii Ciceronis Orationes.” With a Commentary, by George Long. 
Vol. ii. 8vo. London: 1855. “ Bibliotheca Classica.” Vol. X. Whitaker and Bell. 
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clients the title of an estate, or the value of a bond or mortgage, as he 
bestowed in driving Verres into exile, or Lentulus and Cethegus to the 
Carcer Tullianum. 

The Orations contained in Mr. Long’s second volume may be 
divided into three heads—civil suits, provincial questions, and the /is 
litium in Roman history, the Agrarian law. The two latter sections 
are of permanent interest to the modern reader, since he may com- 
) pare the Roman province of Asia with our Anglo-Indian empire, and 

the maintenance of paupers with the Roman provisions as regarded 
the public desmesnes. The civil suits are necessarily less attractive, 
partly because they are more difficult to understand, and partly 
because the common law of England and the civil laws of Rome re- 
semble each other in a few leading principles only, but differ widely in 
whatsoever concerns their practice and technology. 

Yet who ever wishes to acquire just notions either of the practice of 

the Roman Courts, of the character of the Roman barrister, or of the 
particulars of Roman social economy, will do well to study, under 
i Mr. Long’s guidance, Cicero’s pleas for Quintius, the Roscii, and 
especially the great and intricate speech in defence of Aulus Cluentius. 
In the Oratio pro P. Quintio he will find matter illustrative of the 
Roman law of partnership, and also of the ancient manner of cooking 
| accounts. The Romans did not entrust their public roads to com- 
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panies of directors, but placed them under the charge of the senate 
and officials responsible to the Government. ‘There were many men of 
business, however, in Rome in no respect inferior in the art of mis- 
management to the most adroit of our railway boards. In the defence 
of Sextus Roscius of Ameria the reader will gain some insight into the 
internal character of Sulla’s government. He will find that the ex- 
ternal calm of Rome was the mask of gross corruption and cruelty, and 
that a freedman of Sulla’s was little less formidable than the Nar- 
cissus and Polybius of the emperors. And this oration, the first of 
Cicero’s in a publica causa, is the more interesting from the cireum- 
stances under which it was delivered, and the hardiness of the counsel 
for the defence. As against Chrysogonus, Sulla’s potent favourite, all 
the elder advocates refused the brief; Cicero, then only twenty- 
seven years of age, accepted it ; and in his old age refers with satisfac- 
tion to his youthful independence in bearding the plaintiff, “ Contra 
Sulle dominantis opes.”’ 
The revenues, administration, and produce of the “province Asia” 
3 supply Mr. Long with occasion for an excellent excursus on the Peru 
and Mexico of the Roman world. If Italy had the fatal gift of 
; beauty, Asia under Rome had the no less fatal of gift of wealth, 
and was the common arena for the bloodsuckers who farmed 
the revenues of the State, and for the capitalists who filled 
. 
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their own pockets. The worst provincial administration which 
modern Europe has ever seen is that of the American possessions 
of Spain, so long as they belonged to the mother country. But 
" the oppressions of the viceroys of the Most Catholic kings must yield 
the palm to the extortions of the Roman procurators and publicani. 
Lastly—and perhaps as the most important portion of this volume, 
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whether as regards the text or the comment, we direct the reader’s 
attention to the Three Orations de Lege Agrarié, and to the editor’s 
introduction to them. No part of the economy of the Roman State has 
been more diligently explored than this: a living interest having been 
originally given to the question by the theories of Rousseau and the 
French Socialists of the day, on the Agrarian laws of Rome. Heyne 
was the first to demonstrate that an equal and infinitesimal division of 
jand never entered into the mind of the most audacious of Roman 
levellers. Milo did clamour for an abolition of debts, and he had 
ample cause for desiring a clean slate; but not even Milo would have 
ventured to propose an abolition of existing landmarks. Even the 
mendicants of the Suburra would have hooted such a proposition. 

In short compass and in clear manly language—the characteristic 
of Mr. Long’s style—he has placed before his readers all the leading 
points of the great Agrarian controversy—a controversy which, under 
various shapes, pervades the whole history of the Commonwealth, and 
did not altogether cease with the Empire. Tiberius, Nero, and Trajan, 
the most sagacious, the most cruel, and the most humane of the em- 
perors, were alike perplexed by the great pauper-swarm of their 
capital and provinces. Mr. Long’s excursus may be studied with ad- 
vantage by every one who opens a volume of Roman annals at all, 
whether he begin with Livy, or with Zosimus and the Augustan 
historians. 

It is needless for us to commend generally the series of the “ Biblio- 
theca Classica,” so far as its volumes have as yet appeared. It has 
received the sanction of both our Universities; and, as we happen to 
know, is highly prized by those for whom it is principally intended— 
the candidates for classical distinction. Horace, Herodotus, and 
Cicero have been rendered, through this series, more interesting to 
the scholar, and more intelligible to the general reader ; and from the 
specimens already afforded of editorial learning, discretion, and skill, 
we are induced to bid good speed to the volumes which have appeared, 
and are prepared to welcome heartily those which are promised. 

We have still to notice the continuation of Mr. Bohn’s series, the 
* Classical Library’’ and the “ British Library ;” of the one by “ Cicero 
on Oratory and Orators,’’* of the other, by a volume of De Foe, 
containing “The History of the Plague,”’*> and by the fourth volume of 
“Burke’s Works.’’*6 The second volume of the “ Noctes Ambrosiane’’2/ 
has also appeared. In one of the conversations in this volume, De 
Quincey is introduced as an interlocutor, and his style is well imitated. 
Among the things he is made to say, it is curious to note this judg- 
ment, delivered @ propos of Macaulay’s well-known article on 
Southey’s “ Colloquies :’’—“ Mr. Southey is, beyond all doubt, one of 
the most illustrious, just as Mr. Macaulay is one of the most obscure 
men of the age.” The “ Noctes”’ are full of such reminders that “ the 
whirligig of time brings about its revenges.”’ 





24 “Cicero on Oratory and Orators.”” Bohn’s Classical Library. 
25 <* De Foe’s Works.” Vol. V. Bohn’s British Classics. 

26 ** Burke’s Works.” Vol. IV. Bohn’s British Classics. 

27 ** Noctes Ambrosiane.” Vol. II. London: Blackwood. 
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